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The  praying  to  saints  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  parties  taking  the  oath  declare  to  be 
idolatrous.  All  acknowledgment  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  is  also  disclaimed.  ^Fhe  Lord 
Chancellor  sat  as  motionless  and  mute  on  the 
woolsack,  while  the  two  clerks  were  administer- 
ing the  oaths  to  the  peers,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
statue.  I  have  often  pitied  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  before,  while  doomed  to  hear  the  prosy 
speeches  of  certain  Peers  who  shall  be  name- 
less ;  because,  while  other  noble  lords  can  escape 
the  visitation  by  quitting  the  House,  he  must 
remain  in  his  place  to  hear  every  word  they 
utter ;  and  what  is  more,  must,  for  the  sake  of 
courtesy,  appear  to  listen  with  respectful  atten- 
tion to  everything  they  say.  Great,  however, 
as  has  been  my  compassion  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  occasions  to  which  I  refer,  it 
never  was  half  so  great  as  when  witnessing  him 
on  the  woolsack  during  the  four  days  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  there  while  the  oaths  were 
being  administered  to  the  Peers.  His  lordship'^s 
face  is  grave  at  any  time :  on  the  occasions  to 
which  I  allude,  it  was  peculiarly  so.     And  no 
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wonder ;  for  what  could  be  more  tiresome  than 
to  have  his  ears  dinned  by  hearing  the  same 
everlasting  oaths  so  often  repeated  ?  Nonsen- 
sical speeches,  if  they  have  no  other  recom- 
mendation, have  at  least  this  one — that  there  is 
variety  in  them.  Here  all  was  an  unbroken 
monotony ;  and  what  is  more,  a  monotony  of  a 
very  unpleasant  kind.  To  be  sure,  a  Peer, 
rifher  on  his  entrance,  or  after  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  and  his  seat,  now  and  then  advanced  to 
the  woolsack,  and  shook  hands  with  the  noble 
and  learned  lord ;  but  this  was  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name  of  variety.  The  most  interesting 
little  episode  which  occurred,  while  I  was  pre- 
sent, in  the  four  days^  sederunt  of  his  lordship, 
took  place  when  the  new  Bishop  of  Hereford 
was  being  admitted  to  the  House  as  a  spiritual 
Peer.  One  of  the  leading  oflBcers  of  the  House 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  none  but  Peers  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  bar,  having  observed  the 
right  reverend  prelate  standing  outside  the  bar, 
with  some  other  bishops  behind  him,  while  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  who  had  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce hitOf  was  motioning  him  to  follow, — 
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sprang  to  the  bar  from  the  centre  of  the  house 
where  he  chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  time, 
and  inquired  audibly  of  the  right  reverend  prelate 
whether  he  had  brought  his  writ  with  him  ? 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late: and  as  he  spoke,  he  produced  the  im- 
portant piece  of  paper. 

"  Then  you  may  walk  in,"  said  the  officer, 
opening  the  little  iron  door,  and  admitting  his 
reverence. 

The  latter,  preceded  by  the  portly  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  followed  by  another  ecclesiastical 
dignitary,  then  advanced  to  the  table  of  the 
house,  where  the  clerks  were  in  readiness  to 
swear  in  the  new  member.  One  clerk  stood  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  table,  and  the  other 
on  the  Tory  side.  Whether  this  was  indicative 
of  the  respective  political  views  of  the  parties,  or 
was  the  result  of  pure  accident,  or  was  agree- 
ably to  some  usual  arrangements,  are  points 
which  I  cannot  decide ;  nor  is  the  matter  of 
much  importance  either  way.  I  allude  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  two  clerks  being  thus,  as 
regarded  their  local  position,  pitted  against  each 
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Other,  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  that  the 
clerk  on  the  ministerial  side  handed  oirer  to  the 
one  on  the  Tory  side  a  small  slip  of  paper 
carefully  folded  up.  The  latter  opened  the 
piece  of  paper,  and  began  reading  thus : — ^<  To 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James,  Earl  of  — ." 
Here  he  suddenly  paused,  and  looked  con- 
founded. The  fact  flashed  on  him  that  he  had 
been  reading  the  wrong  writ,  and  tossing  it  over 
to  the  clerk  on  the  opposite  side  from  whom 
be  had  received  it,  indicated  by  his  looks  that 
be  thought  his  colleague  had  committed  a  very 
stupid  blunder.  The  error,  however,  was  forth- 
with rectified  by  the  proper  piece  of  paper 
being  handed  over  to  him  whose  duty  on  the  oc- 
casion it  was  to  read  aloud  the  authority  on 
which  the  new  bishop  was  about  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  member.  Instead  of  ^*  the  Earl  o^" 
the  words  <*  right  reverend  father  in  God" 
greeted  the  ears  of  every  one  present  The 
reverend  prelate  then  proceeded  to  take  the 
oaths^  which  having  done,  he  laid  down  the 
paper  and  the  New  Testament  on  the  table, 
and  looked  about  him  with   a  strangeness  of 
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manner  which  denoted  that  he  was  in  a  place 
which  was  new  to  him.  A  few  seconds  passed 
before  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  acted  on  the 
occasion  as  his  '<  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend," 
gave  any  indication  of  an  inclination  to  move 
from  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  During  this 
time  the  new  spiritual  Peer  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  saying  in  his  own  mind,  ^^  Well,  I  wonder 
what  comes  next !"  The  thing  that  came  next 
was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  instead  of 
going  the  nearest  way  to  the  bench  of  bishops, 
in  order  that  the  new-made  spiritual  legislator 
might  comply  with  the  form  of  ^^  taking  his 
seat,''  took  the  most  circuitous  way  to  the  eccle- 
siastical locality  which  he  possibly  could, — the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  other  unknown 
bishop  following  his  reverence  with  a  most  ex- 
emplary docility.  The  form  of  taking  the  seat 
having  been  gone  through,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham introduced  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  sitting,  as  before-mentioned, 
as  if  <*  the  sole  inhabitant  of  some  desert  isle," 
on  the  woolsack.  His  Lordship  seized  the  ex- 
tended hand   of  the  newly-admitted   spiritual 
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peer  with  so  much  energy, — arising  doubtless 
from  the  cordiality  with  which  he  congratulated 
him  on  being  added  to  the  members  of  the 
House, — that  he  almost  pulled  him  down  on  his 
own  knee.  After  about  half  a  minute'^s  con* 
▼ersation  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  left  the  House  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  right  reverend  friends. 

The  opening  of  a  new  parliament  by  the 
sovereign  in  person,  is  at  any  time  a  most  in- 
teresting drcumstance,  and  never  fails  to  attract 
a  large  concourse  of  persons,  not  only  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  parliament-house,  but  to  every 
part  of  the  line  of  procession.  The  interest  of 
such  an  occurrence  was  on  thi^occasion  greatly 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  this  being, 
not  only  the  first  parliament  of  the  sovereign,  but 
of  that  sovereign  being  an  amiable  female  of  the 
tender  age  of  eighteen.  Lioyalty  and  gallantry, 
therefore^  both  combined  to  draw  out  the  popu- 
lation of  London,  on  the  occasion  of  Victoria's 
opening  her  first  parliament  in  person.  And  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  on  all  the  occasions 
in  which  our  young  Queen  has  appeared  in 
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public,  the  weather  on  the  day  in  question  was 
propitious  in  the  highest  degree.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  assemblage  of  persons  who  greeted  Vic- 
toria with  their  plaudits  on  her  way  to  and  from 
her  parliament,  was  far  greater — as  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was — than  were  ever  congregated  to- 
gether under  similar  circumstances.  I  have 
witnessed  the  opening  of  several  parliaments 
by  the  sovereign  in  person ;  but  the  concourse 
of  people  on  such  occasions  was  nothing  to  what 
it  was  on  the  present  From  Buckingham 
Palace  to  the  Horse  Guards,  there  were  two 
unbroken  lines  of  persons  as  closely  wedged 
together,  ten  or  twelve  deep,  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  be ;  while  from  Charing  Cross  down 
to  Abingdon  Street, — a  distance  I  should  sup- 
pose of  about  half-a-mile, — the  broad  pavement 
on  either  side  exhibited  one  dense  mass  of 
human  beings.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
every  spot  which  could  command  a  glimpse  of 
the  procession,  were  most  thickly  tenanted.  In 
the  fronts  of  most  of  the  houses  in  Parliament 
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Street,  scaffoldings  were  erected,  many  of  which 
uere  let  out,  while  others  were  confined  to  the 
accommodation  of  friends.  Palace  Yard,  again, 
exhibited  one  dense  mass  of  cabs,  coaches^  carts, 
wagons,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind,  which  were 
also  let  out  for  the  occasion ;  and  many  a  Jehu 
made  a  much  more  profitable  couple  of  hours' 
work  by  letting  out  his  vehicle  in  this  way,  than 
he  would  have  done  by  driving  about  in  the 
streets  from  morning  to  night  with  ordinary 
*^  fare."  To  compute  with  anything  like  con- 
fidence of  being  near  the  mark,  the  number  of 
persons  who,  on  the  20th  of  November,  were 
assembled  together  to  get  a  glance  of  their 
young  sovereign,  is  what  no  man  would  under- 
take to  do.  Forming  a  rough  conjecture  on  the 
subject,  I  should  say  it  could  not  have  been 
mudi  under  two  hundred  thousand. 

So  early  as  twelve  o'clock,  the  interior  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  quite  full ;  and  so  great 
was  the  anxiety  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Queen 
while  opening  parliament,  that  even  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  filled  with  the  female 
brandbes  of  aristocratic   families  by  half-past 
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twelve ;  all,  as  in  the  body  of  the  House,  in  full 
dress.  Lady  Mary  Montagu  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  siege  which  a  troop  of 
duchesses,  countesses,  and  other  titled  ladies, 
laid  to  the  door  of  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  in  her  time,  some  interesting  de- 
bate was  expected ;  and  how  when  they  found 
after  a  ten  hours'  assault,  that  the  gallery  was  not 
to  be  taken  by  storm,  they  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  entrance  by  stratagem.  The  ladies  in  the 
present  case  were  not  under  the  necessity  of 
attempting  an  entrance  into  the  gallery  by  sheer 
physical  force ;  for  they  had  in  most  cases  pro- 
cured a  Lord  Chamberlain's  order  of  admission ; 
but  several  of  them  effected  an  entrance  by  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  their  pretty  and  fasci- 
nating faces,  accompanied  by  a  few  honeyed 
words,  which  the  officers  could  not  resist ;  and 
which  no  man  possessed  of  an  atom  of  suscep- 
tibility, to  say  nothing  of  gallantry,  could,  had 
he  been  in  the  officers'  places,  have  withstood. 
But  this  was  not  all :  not  only  did  a  number  of 
ladies  who  had  no  order  of  admission  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,   meet  with  this  wonderful 
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facility  of  entrance ;   but  some  of  them  carried 
tbe  joke  still  further,  and  actually  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  which 
is  always  specially  and  exclusively  appropriated 
to  thegentlemen  of  the  press.  This  seat  is  capable, 
OD  an   emergency   of  containing,   including  a 
hick  form,  about  thirty  persons,  and  yet,  in  this 
cise,  only  three  reporters  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  admission ;  and  even  they,  but  for  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  places  the  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  would  also  have  been  among  the 
eiduded.    And  what  does  the  reader  suppose 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?    Why,  none 
oth^  than  this :    that  not  one  word  of  the  im- 
pcMtant  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
tbe  opening  of  the  parliament  by  the  Queen, — 
beyond  a  copy  of  the  speech  which  is  always 
sent  from  the  government  offices  to  the  news- 
papers,— could    have  appeared   in    next  day's 
papers.     Let  the  public  imagine  what  an  *^  un- 
toward  affidr"  this  would  have   been,    and  be 
thankful   that   three   gentlemen   of  the  press 
were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  their  places  in 
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the  gallery.  The  alacrity  which  the  ladies  dis- 
played in  possessing  themselves  of  the  seats  set 
apart  for  the  reporters,  was  truly  astonishing. 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  that  whenever  one  is  created,  she 
rushes  in  to  fill  it  up.  I  am  not  myself  philo- 
sopher enough  to  know  with  what  expedition 
nature  fills  up  such  vacuums ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  she  could  not  be  much  more  prompt  in  her 
movements,  than  were  the  ladies  in  filling  up 
the  vacant  seats  intended  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  on  this  occasion.  The  three  reporters 
already  referred  to,  when  they  saw  the  rush  of 
the  ladies  to  take  possession  of  the  unoccupied 
seats,  felt  in  the  first  instance  inexpressible 
surprise;  but  on  recovering  themselves,  the 
predominant  feeling  in  their  minds  was  one  of 
gratitude  to  their  stars,  that  they  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
places.  There  they  sat  for  two  long  hours, 
amidst  a  large  assemblage  of  the  furest  of  the 
fiEuir,  literally  hid  firom  the  sight  of  those  who 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  a  peep  into  the  house 
firom  the  door,  by  a  forest  of  waving  plumes  of 
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feathers  of  the  richest  kind  By  one  o'clock 
the  House  bad  an  appearance  which,  I  am  con* 
▼inced  may  be  said  with  truth,  it  has  seldom  if 
ever  presented  before.  The  whole  of  the 
benches  on  the  floor  and  the  two  side  galleries, 
were  occu]^d  by  the  female  portion  of  the  fa>> 
milies  of  the  peers,  all  attired  in  their  costliest 
and  most  magnificent  dresses.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  efiect  produced  on  the 
ndnd  of  the  spectator  by  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  the  jewellery  they  wore.  Altogether,  the 
spectacle  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  or  any 
odier  country.  I  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  opening  and  proroguing  of  several 
previous  parliaments  by  the  sovereign  in  person ; 
but  on  no  former  occasion  was  there  any  com- 
parison  with  the  scene  in  question,  either  as  re- 
garded the  number  of  ladies  present,  or  the 
imposing  and  brilliant  aspect  the  place  pre- 
sented. 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  opponents  of 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  motion  for  the  admis- 
mon  of  ladies  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  had  been  all  present  on  this  occasion : 
that  is  to  say,  provided  there  had  been  accom- 
modation for  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  as  respects  a  considerable  number  of  these 
ungallant  *^  honourable  gentlemen,"  the  real 
cause,  though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  own 
it,  of  their  opposition  to  the  admission  of  ladies 
into  the  gallery  is,  that  they  labour  under  the 
impression  that  ladies  could  not  refrain  from 
speaking  to  one  another,  and  would  thus  betray  a 
want  of  proper  respect  for  the  House  and  its  pro- 
ceedings. As  to  the  amount  of  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  House  and  its  proceedings,  I  beg 
to  be  excused  from  expressing  an  opinion ;  but 
this  I  feel  bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  sex, 
that  the  supposition  that  women  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  refrain  from  speakings 
is  altogether  groundless.  It  was  proved  to  have 
been  so  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  and  this  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  trying  nature ;  for  all 
the  ladies  had  to  sit  about  two  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen,  and  while  there  were  no 
proceedings  in  the  House ;  and  yet  everything 
was  as  quiet  as  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  the 
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"silent  system"  could  have  wished.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  ladies  remained  all  this 
time  as  mute  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
statues ;  but  this  I  will  say,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  when  one  exchanged  a  word 
with  another,  it  was  done  in  a  perfect  whisper, 
80  as  to  be  audible,  with  few  exceptions,  to  no 
one  but  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I^  then, 
•D  unbroken  silence  was  observed  by  the  ladies 
present  during  the  two  tedious  hours  they  were 
m  the  House  without  anything  in  the  shape  of 
proceedings  to  occupy  their  attention,  what  a 
groundless  and  ungallant  imputation  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say — 
and  I  myself  have  heard  members  say  it  in  pri- 
vate— that  if  ladies  were  admitted  into  their 
gallery,  they  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  I 

A  little  before  two  o'clock,  a  discharge  of 
artillery  announced  that  her  Majesty  was  on 
her  way  to  parliament  The  first  round  startled 
many  a  ^  lady  fair,''  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
sudden  and  somewhat  ungraceful  nodding  of  so 
many  plumes  of  feathers;  but  the  momentary 
surprise  over,  every  countenance  beamed  with 
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joy  at  the  thought  that  a  sovereign  of  their  own 
sex  would  in  a  very  little  time  be  seated  on  the 
splendid  throne  before  them.  A  short  time 
passed  away,  and  the  striking-up  of  a  band  of 
music  on  the  outside,  announced  the  near  ap- 
proach of  her  Majesty.  A  few  moments  more 
elapsed,  and  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  trumpet 
intimated  that  Queen  Victoria,  though  as  yet 
unseen,  was  proceeding  along  the  passage  to 
her  robing.room,  and  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  presently.  That  was  a  moment  of  intense 
interest,  and  it  was  visibly  depicted  in  every 
countenance.  Every  eye  momentarily  expected 
to  gaze  on  the  youthful  Queen,  attired  in  her 
robes  of  state.  In  a  few  seconds  more,  Victoria 
entered  the  House.  The  Peeresses  and  all  pre- 
sent simultaneously  rose,  while  every  breast 
throbbed  with  exultation  at  the  sight  of  their 
sovereign.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  not  to  be 
described.  The  most  lively  imagination  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality :  how  fruitless,  then,  were 
any  effort  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  it 
by  mere  description.  There  stood,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  young  and  interesting  sovereign, — 
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all  emulating  each  other  in  doing  homage  to  her 
in  their  hearts  as  well  as  outwardly, — the  Peers 
and  Peeresses  of  the  land  It  was  a  touching 
sight:  it  was  a  sublime  spectacle:  it  was  one 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  whose 
happiness  it  was  to  witness  it 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  her  seat  on  the 
throne^  desired  the  Peers  to  be  seated.  The 
intimation  was  known  to  be  equally  meant  for 
the  ladies.  The  Commons  were  then  sum* 
moned  into  the  royal  presence.  The  summons 
was  forthwith  followed  by  a  scene  which  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  to  which  I  have  been  al« 
luding.  There  is  a  proverb^  which  is  current 
in  certain  districts  of  the  country,  that  some 
people  are  to  be  heard  when  they  are  not  to  be 
seen.  The  adage  received  a  remarkable  illus* 
tration  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  on  this  occasion.  No  sooner  had  the 
door  been  opened,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  Queen,  which  leads  into  the  passage 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  on  their  way  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  than  you  heard 
a  patting  of  feet,  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  hoofs 
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of  some  two  or  three  score  of  quadrupeds.  This, 
however,  was  only  one  of  the  classes  of  sounds 
which  broke  on  the  ears  of  all  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  even  of  those  who  were  standing  in 
the  passages  leading  to  it.  There  were  loud 
exclamations  of  ^^  Ah  !  ah!"  and  a  stentorian 
utterance  of  other  sounds,  which  denoted  that 
the  parties  from  whom  they  proceeded  had  been 
suddenly  subjected  to  some  painful  visitation. 
All  eyes — not  even  excepting  the  eyes  of  her 
Majesty— were  instantly  turned  towards  the 
door  of  the  passage  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. Out  rushed,  towards  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  torrent  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  just  as  if  the  place  which  they 
had  quitted  had  been  on  fire,  and  they  had  been 
escaping  for  their  lives.  The  cause  of  the 
strange,  if  not  alarming  sounds  which  had  been 
heard  a  moment  or  two  before,  was  now  suflS« 
ciently  intelligible  to  all.  They  arose  from  what 
Mr.  (yConnell  would  call  the  mighty  struggle 
among  the  members,  as  to  who  should  reach  the 
House  of  Lords  first,  and  by  that  means  get  the 
nearest  to  the  bar,  and  thereby  obtain  the  best 
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place  for  seeing  and  hearing.  In  this  mortal 
competition  for  a  good  place,  the  honourable 
gentlemen  exhibited  as  little  regard  for  each 
other's  persons,  as  if  they  had  been  the  principal 
performers  in  some  exhibition  of  physical  energy 
in  Donnybrook  Fair.  They  squeezed  each  other, 
jammed  each  other,  trod  on  each  other's  gouty 
toes,  and  "  punished"  each  other,  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  pugilistic  art  phrase  it,  in  every 
variety  of  form,  without  the  slightest  compunc- 
tious visiting.  Hence  the  exclamations — in 
some  cases  absolute  roars — to  which  I  have 
alluded.  The  most  serious  sufferer,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  one  of  the  ho- 
nourable members  for  Sheffield,  who  had  his 
shoulder  dislocated  in  the  violent  competition 
to  be  first  at  the  bar.  Even  after  the  M.P.'s 
were  fiiirly  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  jostling  and  jamming 
of  each  other,  which  extorted  sundry  exclama- 
ticms  indicative  of  pain,  though  such  exclama- 
tions were  less  loud  than  those  before  alluded 
to.  The  Irish  members  played  the  most  pro* 
nunent  part  in  this  unseemly  exhibition;   and 
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next  to  them,  the  English  ultra  Radicals.  The 
Tories  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  jostling 
match.  The  Liberals  were,  as  the  common 
saying  is,  ^^  too  many  for  them."  I  thought  with 
myself  at  the  time,  what  must  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors  and  their  ladies  who  were  present 
think  of  English  manners,  should  they  unhap- 
pily form  their  notions  on  the  subject  from  the 
conduct  on  this  occasion  of  the  legislators  in 
the  Lower  House  ?  It  was  a  rather  awkward 
exhibition  for  a  body  of  men  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  character  of  being  ^^  the  first  assembly 
of  gentlemen  in  Europe." 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  oath  against 
Popery,  which  she  did  in  a  slow,  serious,  and 
audible  manner,  proceeded  to  read  the  royal 
speech ;  and  a  specimen  of  more  tasteful  and 
effective  elocution  it  has  never  been  my  fortune 
to  hear.  Her  voice  is  clear,  and  her  enuncia- 
tion distinct  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Her  ut- 
terance is  timed  with  admirable  judgment  to  the 
ear :  it  is  the  happy  medium  between  too  slow 
and  too  rapid.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate 
than  her  pronunciation ;  while  the  musical  into- 
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nations  of  her  voice  imparted  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  other  attributes  of  her  elocution.  The 
most  perfect  stillness  reigned  through  the  place 
while  her  Majesty  was  reading  her  speech.  Not 
a  breath  was  to  be  heard :  had  a  person,  un- 
blessed with  the  power  of  vision,  been  suddenly 
taken  within  hearing  of  her  Majesty,  while  she 
was  reading  her  speech,  he  might  have  remained 
6ome  time  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
DO  one  present  but  herself!  Her  self-possession 
was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  complete.  The  most 
practised  speaker  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
never  rose  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  more 
entire  composure.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  the  maimer  of  her  Majesty  was  natural 
and  easy  in  the  highest  degree :  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  art  or  affectation  must  have  struck 
every  one  present 

The  speech  being  ended,  Victoria  descended 
from  the  throne,  and  with  slow  and  graceful  steps 
retired  from  the  House  to  her  robing-room,  a 
lew  yards  distant ;  nodding,  as  she  did  on  her  en- 
trance^ to  most  of  the  Peeresses  whom  she  passed. 
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In  person  her  Majesty  is  considerably  below 
the  average  height.  Her  figure  is  good ;  rather 
inclined,  as  far  as  one  could  judge  from  seeing  her 
in  her  robes  of  state,  to  the  slender  form.  Every 
one  who  has  seen  her  must  have  been  struck 
with  her  singularly  fine  bust  Her  complexion 
is  clear,  and  has  all  the  indications  of  excellent 
health  about  it.  Her  features  are  small,  and 
partake  a  good  deal  of  the  Grecian  cast  Her 
face,  without  being  strikingly  handsome,  is  re- 
markably  pleasant,  and  is  indicative  of  a  mild 
and  amiable  disposition.  She  has  an  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance ;  and  on  all  the  oc- 
casions— three  in  number — on  which  I  have 
seen  her,  has  looked  quite  cheerful  and  happy. 

In  connexion  with  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Parliament,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
address  to  the  Queen  was  moved  by  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.  It  was  a  highly  interesting  sight  to 
witness  his  Royal  Highness  on  this  occasion. 
Not  only  did  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  reform,  and  its  zealous 
and  steady  friend  in  the  worst  of  times,  ne- 
cessarily give  rise   to   a  variety  of  reflections 
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of  the  most  hallowed  kind,  in  the  minds  of 
all  present  £aiTonrable  to  the  cause  of  human 
improTement ;  but  there  was  something  so  ex- 
ceedingly venerable  in  his  personal  appearance, 
as  could  not  fail  to  impart  an  unusual  interest 
to  everything  which  proceeded  from  his  lips. 
There  stood  his  tall  and  exceedingly  stout  per- 
son, immediately  adjoining  the  throne,  not 
bowed  down  or  decrepit  by  the  load  of  years 
which  pressed  upon  him,  yet  evidently  feeble  in 
a  physical  sense  through  the  combined  effects 
of  advanced  age  and  recent  illness.  His  coun- 
tenance wore  a  remarkably  cheerful  expression ; 
it  glowed  with  benevolence  ;  and  so  far  was  a 
correct  index  to  his  disposition.  The  tones  of 
his  voice  and  the  occasional  energy  of  his  man- 
ner, clearly  showed  that  it  was  not  merely  from 
courtesy  towards  Ministers  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  moving  the  address ;  but  that 
it  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  He  spoke  with 
much  distinctness,  and  with  great  seeming  ease 
in  so  &r  as  regarded  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
exercise.  He  was  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  House.    His  speech  occupied  from  twenty 

VOL.  I.  c 
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to  thirty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention  by  all 
present — strangers  as  well  as  Peers.  Considered 
as  a  mental  effort,  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  worthy  of  all  praise  had  it  proceeded  from 
any  noble  lord  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was  of 
an  order  of  excellence  which  but  few  of  their 
lordships  could  have  equalled.  Considered  as 
the  speech  of  one  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and 
who  has  of  late  been  a  severe  physical  sufferer, 
it  must  have  been  looked  on  as  a  great  intel- 
lectual achievement. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

lUippeirance  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House— Lord 
IloJ]and~-IUgulaT  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Wtl. 
Ihigtoo — Decorum  of  their  Lordahipa'  proceedings  a* 
compared  with  those  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
The  Clerks  of  the  House,  and  the  Petitions  pre- 
unted— Immense  size  of  a  Petition— The  proceed- 
ings in  the  Lords  less  live);  than  those  in  the  Com- 
mons—Remarks on  Lord  Melbourne. 

Is  a  iniscellaneoua  chapter  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  let  me  first  of  all  congratulate  the  coun- 
try on  the  reappearance  of  Ixird  Brougham 
among  that  body.  Whatever  may  be  the  poh- 
ttcal  views  of  individuals,  all,  I  am  sure,  will  re- 
joice to  see  him  once  more  restored  to  the  seat 
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which  he  was  wont  to  occupy  in  his  capacity  of 
legislator,  ^fhe  nation  must  have  felt  and  re- 
gretted his  absence  from  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  session  of  1836,  when  reading  the  reports  of 
the  debates  of  that  period ;  but  those  only  who 
were  accustomed  to  be  nightly  in  the  House, 
could  form  any  idea  of  the  dulness  of  the 
proceedings,  in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's 
absence.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  change  to  those 
who  had  heard  night  after  night  for  years  be* 
fore,  the  tones  of  his  varied  voice,  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  endless  entertaining  episodes  and 
lively  sallies  to  which  his  hot  and  hasty  tem- 
perament was  ever  and  anon  giving  rise, — to 
be  doomed  to  witness  a  whole  session  pass 
away,  without  his  ever  crossing  the  threshold  of 
the  place.  Not  much  better  was  the  session  of 
1837 ;  for  though  then  present  physically,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  mentally  absent, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Dur- 
ing these  two  sessions  the  genius  of  dulness 
held  undisturbed  sway  in  the  upper  branch  of 
the  legislature ;  and  the  countenances  of  their 
Lordships  were  in  the   strictest  keeping  with 
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the  dulness  of  their  proceedings.  Perhaps  a 
more  demure-looking  assemblage  of  human 
beings,  taking  their  numbers  into  account,  was 
never  before  to  be  seen.  How  altered  the  case 
this  session  !  Not  only  has  Lord  Brougham 
been  in  his  place  night  after  night,  since  its 
commencement,  with  scarcely  a  single  intermis- 
sion, but  very  few  nights  have  passed  without 
his  making  a^  speech.  And  such  speeches  too  ! 
such  speeches,  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  talent 
the  noble  Lord  displays,  and  the  animation  and 
energy  of  his  manner.  Henry'*s  "  himself  again." 
Lord  Brougham  is  at  this  moment  all  that  he 
ever  was.  In  some  of  liis  efforts,  indeed,  I 
^ould  say  that  he  has  this  session  surpassed 
himseli  No  one,  I  am  sure,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  his  first  speech  on  the  Canadian 
question,  will  ever  forget  it  It  occupied  three 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  masterly  and  brilliant  efforts  ever  made 
within  the  walls  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
The  ridicule  he  heaped  on  the  devoted  heads  of 
Ministers,  was,  in  a  moral  sense,  absolutely  an- 
nihilating.    The  sarcasms  he  levelled  at  Lord 
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Glenelg,  when  criticising  the  noble  Lord's 
despatches  to  the  Governor  of  Canada,  were 
literally  withering.  I  use  no  exaggeration  when 
I  say,  that  the  friends  of  Ministers,  and  especially 
of  Lord  Glenelg,  must  have  commiserated  them 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts — must  have  felt 
for  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
punishment  which  Lord  Brougham  was  inflicting 
on  them  had  been  of  a  bodily  or  physical  nature. 
The  affair  altogether  strongly  reminded  me  of  a 
cross-tempered  remorseless  pedagogue,  unspar- 
ingly applying  the  birch — regardless  alike  of 
their  piteous  looks  and  whining  cries— to  the 
persons  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  urchins,  who 
had  had  the  misfortune  either  to  merit  punish- 
ment, or  to  incur  his  displeasure  when  in  one 
of  his  more  savage  moods.  What  added  to  the 
effect  of  Lord  Brougham's  castigation  of  Minis- 
ters in  this  case  was,  that  every  one  present  saw 
clearly  that  Ministers  themselves  felt  it  in  all 
its  rigorous  severity.  If  anything  could  have 
given  additional  effect  to  the  heaviness  of  every 
successive  blow,  it  would  have  been  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  his  lordship.     It  did  not 
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seem  to  require  an  effort  His  heart  was 
evidently  in  the  work :  there  were  no  indica- 
tions of  a  reluctant  application  of  the  rod ;  as 
in  the  case  of  a  father  who  does  violence  to  his 
parental  feelings  when  he  chastises  his  child, 
and  is  only  induced  to  do  so  from  a  conviction 
of  its  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
errors.  With  Lord  Brougham  the  thing  was 
manifestly  a  labour  of  love.  You  saw  in  the 
leer  of  his  eye,  in  the  general  expression  of  his 
features,  in  the  exulting  tones  of  his  voice,  that 
to  behold  Ministers  writhing  around  him,  wai» 
to  him  a  positive  luxury,  and  one  of  the  highest 
order.  The  friends  of  Ministers,  as  before 
observed,  must  have  felt  for  them  the  more 
deeply,  because  every  one  knew  that  they  could 
not  retaliate  on  their  noble  tormentor.  The 
effects  of  his  ponderous  blows  were  clearly  of  too 
stunning  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  hope  of  that. 
And  the  event  proved  that  such  was  the  right 
view  of  the  case. 

Lord  Melbourne  rose  to  reply  when  Lord 
Brougham  sat  down ;  but  signal  was  the  failure 
of  the  noble  Premier's  attempt     I  have  often 
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seen  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  when  a 
little  excited  by  what  had  fallen  from  some  op- 
ponent, hesitate  and  stammer  and  become  con- 
fused ;  but  in  this  case  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  making  a  beginning  at  all.  He  seemed,  for 
some  time  after  he  rose,  as  if  he  had  been  suf- 
fering under  a  degree  of  excitement  which 
painfully  and  to  a  serious  extent  affected  his 
organs  of  respiration.  He  breathed  so  rapidly, 
and  laboured  under  so  heavy  a  load  of  tem- 
porary excitement,  that  a  full  quarter  of  a 
minute  elapsed  before  he  could  utter  a  dis- 
tinct sentence.  Nearly  that  time  elapsed,  in- 
deed, before  he  could  deliver  himself  of  two 
connected  words.  And  even  when,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  recovered  in  some  degree  his  self- 
possession  or  usual  calmness,  he  did  not  make 
an  effort  to  reply  formally  to  Lord  Brougham's 
tremendous  attack,  but  contented  himself  with 
a  short  speech  of  the  most  general  kind.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  also  fain  to  deal  ex- 
clusively in  generalities.  Last  of  all  came  Lord 
Glenelg.  Not  less  was  his  prudence  than  that 
of  his  two  noble  colleagues,  as  regarded  a  direct 
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effort  at  reply  to  his  merciless  assailant ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  more  happy 
than  either  of  them,  inasmuch  as  he  met  the 
ridicule  of  Lord  Brougham  with  the  same 
weapon,  and  with  some  success.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  mention  that  Lord  Brougham  had 
by  this  time  quitted  the  house.  How  keenly 
Lord  Glenelg  smarted  under  the  scorpion 
tongue  of  Lord  Brougham,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  hb  having  used  an  ex- 
pression, which  I  believe  he  was  never  known 
to  use  before  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
and  which,  being  a  religious  man,  he  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  use  at  any  time  or  in  any  place, 
except  when  imder  the  influence  of  strongly  ex- 
cited feelings.  The  expression  to  which  I  refer 
was — "  Far  Goia  sake  let  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  spare  us  his  pain  and  his  pity."*  Lord 
Glenelg  must  be  aware  that  this  expression  ap- 
proaches, if  indeed  it  do  not  constitute,  a  trans- 

*  This  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Brougham's  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said 
that  he  felt  pain  and  pity  at  the  situation  of  Ministers^ 
in  relation  to  their  conduct  on  the  Canada  question. 

C  5 
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gression  of  the  commandment  which  forbids  the 
taking  the  name  of  the  Deity  in  vain ;  and  I  am 
sure,  he  must  afterwards  have  regretted  that 
he  made  use  of  it — Then  there  were  Lord 
Brougham's  various  speeches  on  the  slavery 
question.  They  were  perfectly  astounding  dis- 
plays of  intellect  and  eloquence.  He  seemed  as 
if  he  had  been  literally  inspired :  no  speeches 
which  I  have  ever  heard,  either  in  the  House 
of  Lords  or  elsewhere,  could  admit  of  a  moment's 
comparison  with  them. 

Lord  Brougham  now  dresses  rather  smartly. 
Until  the  commencement  of  the  present  session, 
he  was  seldom  to  be  seen  since  his  return  from 
his  Scottish  tour  in  1834,  without  his  tartan 
trowsers  and  waistcoat.  He  is  said  to  have 
bought  as  much  cloth  when  in  Inverness  as 
would  make  a  dozen  pairs  of  the  first,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  last  Now  he  has  put  them 
aside,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  appears  in  cloth 
of  a  more  usual  kind.  At  present  he  is  par- 
tial to  having  his  waistcoats  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  button  close  up  to  his  chin.  On  his  breast 
is  displayed  a  very  handsome  gold  chain.     This 
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chain,  however,  does  not  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases  answer  the  purposes  of  a  watch-guard ; 
for  it  has  no  connexion  with  his  watch.  His 
watch-pocket  is  in  the  old-foshioned  part  of  his 
wardrobe,  not  in  his  waistcoat ;  and  its  locality 
is  indicated  by  a  ribbon  about  three  inches  in 
length,  which  suspends  a  trio  of  the  most  mas* 
siTe  watch-seals  which  ever  regaled  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  partial  to  such  articles  of  jewel- 
lery. His  Lordship  has  a  most  decided  anti- 
pathy to  showing  the  collar  of  his  shirt ;  and 
not  less  great  is  his  aversion  to  fashionable 
stocks,  or  anything  which  would  give  him  what 
is  called  a  stiff-neck.  His  neckerchief  b  of 
black  silk,  and  is  always  put  on  loosely  and 
earelesslv. 

Great  as  is  the  dread  with  which  the  Tory 
Peers  regard  Lord  Brougham,  I  am  convinced 
they  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  an  occasional 
onslaught  from  him,  than  see  him  again  out  of 
the  house.  Before  his  absence  in  the  session  of 
1836,  I  believe  they  felt  differently.  He  had 
90  assailed  them  in  the  previous  sessions,  since 
his  transplantation  from  the  Commons  to  their 
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house,  that  I  believe  their  unanimous  wish  was 
that  he  were  again  out  of  it ;  but  having  en- 
countered the  dulness  of  J8'36  in  consequence 
of  his  absence,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  now 
rejoiced  at  his  presence,  even  though  the  price 
of  the  entertainment  he  affords  them,  be  often 
a  regular  onset  at  themselves.  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  hypothesis  by  the  reception  he  met  with 
on  his  reappearance  among  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  session.  It  is  true  that  the 
good-breeding  which  characterises  the  aristo- 
cracy would  have  insured  him  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  welcome  from  them;  but  I  am 
satisfied  from  what  I  saw,  that  the  gratifying 
way  in  which  they  greeted  his  restoration  to  the 
house,  was  not  in  appearance  merely,  but  per- 
fectly sincere.  If,  then,  they  were  pleased  at 
his  return  among  them  in  1837,  they  must  be 
doubly  so  now ;  for  he  is  now  at  variance  with 
the  Whigs,  and  lashes  them  with  the  unsparing 
rigour  with  which  he  used  to  flagellate  the 
Tories  only.  Need  I  say  that  it  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  human  Liature,  that  the  con- 
servative  Peers    stiould    rejoice    in    seeing   a 
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man  who  can  deal  his  blows  about  him 
so  skilfully  and  with  such  effect  as  Lord 
Brougham,  ^let  loose  among  their  opponents. 
If  there  are  persons  who,  in  the  excess  of 
their  charity,  would  suppose  the  Tories  in- 
capable of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy 
considerations,  all  I  shall  say  is,  I  wbh  such 
persons  bad  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  any  of 
those  nights  of  the  present  session  in  which 
Lord  Brougham  discharged  the  vials  of  his  in- 
dignation on  the  heads  of  Ministers.  I  will 
answer  for  it,  that  they  would  have  been  unde- 
ceived long  before  his  Lordship  had  got  half 
through  his  speech.  They  would  have  seen  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Tory  Peers — else  Lavater 
was  either  a  rank  impostor  or  a  great  ignoramus 
— evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  kind,  as  to  the 
supreme  gratification  with  which  they  beheld 
his  Lordship  applying  the  lash  to  his  quondam 
Whiggish  friends.  And  they  would  have  heard 
proo&,  if  there  be  not  an  inaccuracy  in  the  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  seen  them,  of  the  treat  which 
his  Lordship'^s  merciless  flagellation  of  Ministers 
afforded  the  Tories.     Their  loud  laughter — a 
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laughter  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  agitate 
the  whole  of  the  Tory  benches  at  once — would 
have  very  soon  set  the  point  at  rest.  While 
wielding  the  cudgel  with  such  extraordinary 
effect  at  Ministers'  expense,  on  the  memorable 
night  already  alluded  to  in  detail,  in  which 
he  assailed  their  Canadian  despatches  and 
Canadian  policy,  the  Tory  Peers  evidently  en- 
joyed the  scene  as  a  luxury  of  the  most  exquisite 
kind,  lliey  all  laughed  with  a  frequency  and 
heartiness  which  are  quite  rare  in  that  house. 
Indeed,  Lord  Brougham  is  almost  the  only 
man  I  ever  saw  create  a  cordial  laugh  in  that 
locality. 

LfOrd  Brougham  continues  to  sit  in  the  part 
of  the  House  which  he  chose  for  himself  after 
his  secession  from  the  woolsack.  His  choice 
of  the  particular  seat  he  fixed  on  then,  was 
quite  intelligible  at  the  time.  Being  at  that 
period  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Ministers, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  have  taken  up  his 
position  in  the  house  immediately  on  the  right 
hand  of  LfOrd  Melbourne.  That  he  should  have 
continued  there,  has  excited  some  surprise,  now 
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that  he  has  avowedly  broken  off  all  connexion 

with  Ministers.  It  was  expected  that,  dissatisfied 

as  he  now  is  with  both  parties  in  the  House,  he 

would  have  taken  his  seat  beside  the  Duke  of 

Richmond,  and   one  or  two  other  Peers  who 

profess  to   be   neutral,    on   the  cross-benches. 

The   noble  Lord,  however,  has  done  no  such 

thing.     He  still  occupies  his  usual  seat,  which 

is  separated  from  that  of  Lord  Melbourne  only 

by  a  passage  of  about  three  feet  in  width.     It 

was  an  amusing  scene  to  witness  both  the  noble 

lords  so  close  to  each  other,  on  the  night  on 

which  they  had  the  celebrated  conflict  together, 

as  to  which  was  the  greatest  proficient  in  glos- 

ing,  fawning,  and  playing  the  spaniel  at  court 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  Premier  would, 

to  use  an  Irish  expression,  give  a  trifle  to  see 

Lord  Brougham  remove  his  locality  to  some 

other  part  of  the  house. 

In  my  first  series  of  ^^  Random  Recollections  of 
the  Lords,''  I  alluded  to  the  painful  illness  under 
which  Lord  Holland  had  laboured  for  some 
years  previously,  and  expressed  an  apprehension, 
that,  owing  to  his  then  growing  infirmities  and 
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advanced  age,  he  would  not  often  again  address 
their  Lordships.  That  apprehension,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  has  not  been  realised.  Lord 
Holland  has  within  the  last  two  years  made  a 
number  of  very*  able  and  effective  speeches.  Some 
of  them  were  worthy  of  his  best  days ;  and  what 
is  no  less  wonderful  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
physical  ailments  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
his  being  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  he  has  de- 
livered speeches  within  the  last  two  sessions, 
with  a  boldness  of  tone,  a  vehemence  of  gesture, 
and  a  general  earnestness  and  animation  of 
manner,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  noble  speaker 
in  the  house.  When  I  noticed  Lord  Holland 
in  my  former  work,  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  stand  at  all,  even 
with  the  aid  of  his  crutches ;  now  he  can  stand 
without  them.  It  is  rarely  that  rheumatisms, 
when  they  have  once  attacked  a  person  of  Lord 
Holland's  age,  ever  afterwards  quit  their  victim. 
This  they  have  done  in  a  great  measure  in  his 
case.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  will 
enjoy  any  lengthened  exemption  from  a  renewal 
of  the  attack  in  its  more  violent  form.     Every 
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one  who  knows  his  lordship,  must  anxiously 
wish  he  may;  but  unhappily  the  wishes  of 
friends  are  of  no  avail  in  such  matters.  It  is  a 
positive  luxury  to  witness  the  perpetual  glow  of 
good-humour  and  benevolence  which  irradiates 
Lord  Holland^s  countenance.  A  more  pleasing 
face  than  his  lordship's  is  not  to  be  seen  within 
the  walls  of  the  Upper  House. 

I  have  referred  to  Lord  Brougham's  re- 
markably regular  attendance  in  the  house  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  Next  to  him  in  this 
respect,  I  would  mention  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  my  first  series  of  "  Random 
llecollections  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  I  stated 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  now  the  King  of 
Hanover,  was  the  most  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance in  the  house  of  any  noble  lord ;  and  had  he 
been  still  in  this  country,  in  the  capacity  simply 
of  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  continued  to  retain  the  distinc- 
tion* His  mantle  has  fallen,  as  regards  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
He  is  almost  invariably  to  be  seen  among  the 
frit  who  make  their  appearance  on  the  opening 
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of  the  doorSy  and  he  is  usually  among  the  last  to 
quit  the  house.  He  is  usually  wrapped  up,  dose  to 
the  mouth,  in  a  narrow  brown  cloak  which  does 
not  reach  the  length  of  his  knees.  He  is  a  man 
of  whom  the  Tory  party  may  well  be  proud.  He 
is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  that  party.  Most 
assiduously  and  heartily  does  he  labour  in  their 
service ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  view  of  promot- 
ing party  purposes ;  but  because  he  deems 
Torybm  to  be  heaven-bom,  and  consequently 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
I  have  no  idea  that  anv  other  consideration  than 
that  of  a  persuasion  that  he  is  acting  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  would  ever  operate  on 
his  mind.  Mistaken  as  I  regard  him  to  be  in 
many  points  of  essential  importance,  I  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  he  is  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.  I  cannot  conceive  that  anything 
but  genuine,  even  if  misguided  patriotism,  could 
induce  such  active  exertions  in  a  man  who  has 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  seventy ;  who  has  so 
distinguished  a  reputation;  and  who  is,  moreover, 
so  advantageously  circumstanced  in  reference  to 
pecuniary  matters,  as  the  Duke.     It  is  no  less 
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gratifying  than  surprising  to  see  a  man  who  has 
reached  such  an  age,  and  undergone  so  much 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  great  physical  fatigue, 
looking  so  well  and  in  such  excellent  spirits. 
Nothing  but  an  extraordinary  energy  of  mind, 
and  a  constitution  of  the  most  robust  kind,  could 
have  enabled  the  Duke  to  survive  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  the 
hardships  he  has  undergone.  There  he  sits, 
night  after  night,  with  his  arms  usually  folded  on 
his  breast,  and  his  right  leg  thrown  over  the 
left,  listening  most  attentively  to  everything 
which  is  passing  in  the  house,  and  looking  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  if  he  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  His  grey  hair,  approaching  to 
whiteness,  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  index 
to  the  accumulation  of  years  which  has  gathered 
on  his  head,  which  his  personal  aspect  affords. 
If  one  might  judge  from  present  appearances — 
though  in  such  matters  we  all  know  how  de- 
ceptive appearances  often  are — the  conclusion 
would  be,  that  the  Duke  is  destined  to  live  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Regarding  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
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attendance  on  the  part  of  other  Peers  on 
either  side  of  the  house,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  make  any  remarks  in  addition  to  those 
made  in  my  First  Series  of  "Random  Re- 
collections "  of  the  Upper  House.  Their  Lord- 
ships have  sat  more  frequently  during  the 
present  session  than  they  have  done  since  the 
session  in  which  the  Reform  Bill  was  before 
them  ;  but  I  think  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, there  have  been  a  less  number  of  mem- 
bers present  than  in  any  former  session  since  the 
period  alluded  to.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  the  business  of  the  evening  transacted  by 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  Peers;  often,  indeed, 
there  are  not  more  present  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen. To  the  credit  of  those  who  do  attend,  let 
me  mention,  that  they  do  not  meet  for  mere 
amusement,  but  evidently  with  a  desire  to  trans- 
act business.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  was 
furnished  towards  the  end  of  January.  An  inti- 
mation having  one  evening  been  conveyed  by 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  that  the  bill  for  suspending  the 
constitution  in  Canada  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
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read  a  third  tirae  and  passed  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  that  it  would  be  desirabJe  if  it  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  Lords  and  be  read  by  them 
a  first  time  that  night,  Lord  Melbourne  took 
care  to  let  the  intelligence  transpire  as  soon  as 
he  received  it ;  and  the  Tories  being  as  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  the  measure  as  Ministers  them- 
selves, it  was  agreed  they  should  remain  for 
some  time,  though  they  had  got  through  their 
business,  to  admit  of  its  introduction  and  first 
reading.  It  was  expected  at  the  time  that  the 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  forget,  who  was  speak- 
ing on  it  when  the  message  was  sent  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  would  conclude  the  short  discussion 
to  which  the  motion  for  its  third  reading  had 
given  rise,  and  that  there  was  every  probability 
their  Lordships  would  not  have  to  wait  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  furthest  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards  another  message  was 
sent  up  firom  the  Commons,  to  the  effect  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  speaking  was  down,  but 
that  Mr.  Borthwick  was  up  !  The  intelligence 
^read  through  the  house  instantaneously,  and 
equally  instantaneously  did  their  Lordships  start 
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to  their  feet,  without  anything  like  understood 
concert  among  them,  each  ejaculating  to  himself, 
and  many  of  them  making  the  remark  to  each 
other, — "  Oh,  if  he  has  begun  a  speech  there's 
no  saying  when  he  will  end." — "  I  move  that 
this  House  do  adjourn,"  said  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  in  a  few  seconds  not  a  Peer  was  to  be 
seen.     The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick 
had  the  reputation,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
being  one  of  the  most  long-winded  and  prolix 
speakers  in  the  Commons ;  never  sitting  down 
so  long  as  any   one  would  hear  him.     Their 
Lordships  consequently  took  the  hint  with  an 
edifying  alacrity.     It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that 
Mr.  Borthwick,  on  this  particular  occasion,  not 
only  instantly  adjourned  the  Lords,  but  almost 
emptied  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  members. 
He  did  not,  as  usual,  sit  down  until  he  was 
literally  put  down  by  the  few  members  that 
remained. 

In  my  former  work  on  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  singular  deconun,  as 
compared  with  the  other  House,  with  which 
their  Lordships  conduct  all  their  proceedings. 
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I  have  often  wished  that  those  who  are  preju- 
diced against  hereditary  legislators,  were  present 
two  or  three  evenings  to  witness  their  con- 
duct during  the  debates.  They  might  after 
all — whether  justly  or  not  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  these  pages 
in  the  character  of  a  politician, — they  might 
after  all  cling  to  the  conviction  that  hereditary 
l^;i8lators  are  not  the  wisest  legislators ;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  they  would  be  forward  to 
admit  that,  in  point  of  manners  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  assemblage  in 
the  other  House.  It  must  have  been  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  characterised 
that  body  as  an  **  assembly  of  the  first  gentle- 
men in  Europe."  So  far  from  being  the  first  in 
Europe  in  regard  to  gentlemanly  conduct,  there 
is  an  assembly  within  a  tew  yards  of  them,  who 
in  this  respect  throw  them  completely  into  the 
shade.  The  most  unpopular  man  among  them 
18  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect ;  at 
least  in  outward  appearance.  No  peer  was 
ever  known  to  give  a  forced  cough^  or  to  offer 
any  sort  of  interruption,  with  the  view  of  putting 
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down  an  unpopular  speaker,  or  marking  his 
disapprobation  of  an  obnoxious  sentiment.  Even 
the  late  Lord  King,  when  assailing  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  of  remark  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
— who  are  everything  short  of  being  absolutely 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  noble  lords — even  he  was 
always  heard  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  On  the 
late  occasion  of  Mr.  Roebuck^s  addressing  their 
Lordships  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Cana- 
dians, a  striking  instance  of  the  respectful  way 
in  which  the  Peers  conduct  themselves,  was 
afforded.  ITiough  Mr.  Roebuck''8  previous  ex- 
hibition of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Commons,  was 
so  much  marked  by  the  bitterness  of  his  man- 
ner and  the  violence  of  his  matter,  as  to  be 
calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him, 
and  though  many  parts  of  the  speech  he 
made  to  them  must  have  grated  in  their  ears,  yet 
they  not  only  heard  him  throughout  his  three 
hours'  address  with  the  most  respectful  atten^ 
tion,  but  they  even  quitted  their  usual  seats,  and 
crowded  together  close  to  the  bar,  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  him.  How  different  was  it  in  the 
comparatively  democratic  Commons !      Not  a 
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'^people's  representatives,"  so  far  as  I  saw,  moved 
an  ioch  towards  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  being 
nearer  the  Canadian  advocate. 

To  a  stranger,  it  is  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Upper  House, 
to  witness   the    facility   and    matter-of-course 
wrt   of    way,    in    which   the    clerks    of    the 
bouse   dispose    of    the    petitions,    when   they 
are  numerous,    which  are    presented    by   the 
Peers.    One  of  these  clerks  reads   the  head- 
ing of  every  petition  after  it  has  been  presented, 
and  then  tosses  it  over  the  table  to  his  colleague 
in  office,  in  the  most  careless  possible  manner; 
^hile  the  latter  takes  it  up  in  a  crumpled  state 
in  his  hand,  and  stows  it  away  in  a  bag  which 
is  attached  to  the  table  for  the  reception  of  pe- 
titions.    This  bag,  when  such  general  interest 
attaches  to  any  particular  subject    as  to  call 
forth  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is 
sometimes  so  full,  and  the  pieces  of  parchment 
are  packed  so  closely  together,  that  you  would 
fancy  the  bag  would  literally  burst.    One  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  ^*  rude ''  way  in  which  the 
innocent  petitions  are  thus  treated  by  the  clerks, 
vou  I.  D 
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with  the  great  care  which  has  been  expended  on 
their   penmanship   by   the   parties   who  wrote 
them.     On  some  occasions,  I  may  state,  the  pe- 
titions have  been  so  bulky  as  to  be   equally 
beyond  the  power  of  a  peer  to  present  them  in. 
the  usual  form,  and  the  capacity  of  the  bag  in 
question    to  receive  them.      There  were   se- 
veral cases  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions  on   the   Reform'  Bill;    but  the  most 
recent  instance,   and  probably    the   most   re- 
markable one  that    ever   occurred,    was   that 
of  the  petition  presented  last  session,   in   fa- 
vour of  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland.  The  petition,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  agreed  to  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  the 
leading  Protestant  county  in  that  country,  and 
had  affixed  to  it,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  im- 
mense number  of  160,000  signatures.     I  shall 
never  forget  the  presentation  of  that  petition. 
The  peer  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  it  before 
their  Lordships,  could  not,  of  course^  unless  he 
had  been  a  second  Sampson,  bold  it  in  his  hand. 
I  need  hardly,  therefore,  say  that  he  was  obliged 
on  the  occasion,  to  dispense  with  the  phrase 
almost  universally  used  on  the  presentation  of 
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pedtions,  namely,  *^  the  petition  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand.'^  So  £Eur  from  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
be  could  not  have  supported  it  for  an  instant  on 
Us  shoulders :  it  would  have  broken  his  back. 
I  doubt  if  any  two  of  the  most  able-bodied  Peers 
in  the  house  could  have  raised  it  to  the  table. 
I  am  pretty  sure  they  could  not  without  the 
astistance  of  some  mechanical  power.  It  lay  on 
die  floor,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  to  see  the  noble  lord  who  presented  it 
calling  attention  to  it,  while  lying  there.  It  was 
in  the  circular  form,  and  every  fold  was  so 
dosely  pressed  together  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  solid  mass  of  vellum.  Some  idea 
of  the  weight — I  mean  the  avoirdupois  and  not 
the  moral  weight-— of  this  Protestant  document, 
may  be  formed,  when  I  mention  that  the  diame- 
ter, ae  nearly  as  I  could  judge  from  a  glance  of 
the  eye  a  few  yards  distant  from  it,  was  about 
tliree  feet,  while  the  breadth  was  nearly  two  feet 
It  was  rolled  into  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
hooee,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  coachmaker 
mUs  the  detached  wheel  of  a  carriage  from  one 

part  of  his  premises  to  another. 

D  2 
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The  House  of  Lords,  as  compared  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  a  dull  aspect  at  any 
time.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dulness  of  its 
proceedings  at  particular  periods.  You  would 
fancy,  on  the  occasions  to  which  I  allude,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  house  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  look  as  grave  as  practicable,  and 
that  they  should  speak  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  animation  or  gesture,  consistently  with 
their  not  being  mistaken  for  so  many  auto- 
mata. If  such  be  the  dulness  which  generally  cb«r 
racterises  their  Lordship's  proceedings,  let  the 
reader  fancy  what  it  must  be  on  those  occasions, 
when  there  is  an  entire  pause  for  some  little 
time  in  these  proceedings.  Such  occasions  do 
occur  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
They  chiefly  arise  from  their  waiting,  when 
they  chance  to  have  no  other  business  before 
them,  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Ck>m> 
roons  to  any  amendments  which  their  Lord- 
ships have  made  on  any  particular  measure 
sent  up  to  them,  and  when  they  expect  that 
concurrence   as   a    matter    of   course.       The 
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longest  pause  of  this  kind  which  I  ever  recollect 
to  have  witnessed »  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
February  last.  The  Lords  had  made  some  im- 
portant amendments  on  the  Joint  Stock  Co- 
partners Banking  Bill,  and  not  doubting  that 
those  amendments  would  be  concurred  in  at 
once,   and   the   passing  of  the  measure  being 

roost  urgent, — their  Lordships  sent  down  their 

• 

Masters  in  Chancery  with  the  bill,  as  amended, 
to  the  Commons,  and  resolved  to  wait  until  it 
should  be  returned  to  them  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Lower  House ;  so  that  it  might  be  at  once 
in  a  state  to  receive  the  royal  assent  It  hap* 
pened,  however,  that  a  discussion  was  going  on 
in  the  latter  place  at  the  time,  and  it  being  ex- 
pected to  terminate  every  minute,  their  Lord- 
ships' servants  thought  it  would  be  more  re- 
spectful to  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
wait  until  it  was  over,  than  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings.  Upwards  of  an  hour,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  discussion  in  the  Commons 
finished,  and  during  all  that  time  their  Lordships 
sat  without  a  single  syllable  being  uttered. 
Silence  reigned  in  undisputed  sovereignty  in 
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the  place,  except  when  a  noble  lord's  feet  were 
heard  treading  on  the  floor  as  he  quitted  the 
house.  When  the  measure  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  there  were  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  noble  lords  present,  but  before  it  was 
returned,  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  four, 
one  after  another,  had  stolen  out  of  the  house. 
The  four  that  endured  the  martyrdom  of  re- 
maining were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  a  matter 
of  course;  some  Tory  peer  whose  name  I 
could  not  ascertain ;  and  Lord  Melbourne  and 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  scene  was  al- 
together one  which  admits  not  of  description. 
On  the  woolsack  sat  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  on 
his  left  reclined  a  solitary  peer,  the  undisturbed 
possessor  of  the  Tory  benches,  or,  in  other 
words,  constituting  in  his  own  individual  per- 
son the  Opposition,  for  the  time  being,  to  her 
Majesty^s  government;  while,  on  the  right  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  directly  opposite  the 
solitary  Conservative  peer,  sat  the  Premier  and 
the  President  of  the  Council.  It  has  never 
been  my  lot  to  witness  so  characteristic  an  il- 
lustration of  the  silent  system.     It  would  have 
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rejoiced  the  heart  of  Sir  Peter  Lauriei  and  the 
other  advocates  of  that  system,  to  have  been 
present  Each  peer  was  as  much  left  to  indulge 
in  his  own  reflections,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  "  wide  waste  "  referred  to  by  the 
poet  Thomson,  or  the  "  loife  inhabitant^  of  the 
desert  isle  mentioned  by  Cowper.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  fixed  his  eye  on  the  floor;  Lord 
Melbourne  rested  his  head  in  his  hand,  which 
last,  again,  reposed  on  the  back  part  of  his  seat; 
while  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  turning  his 
back  to  his  noble  colleague,  lowered  his  chin  very 
snugly  into  his  breast  As  for  the  Tory  peer,  I 
can  say  nothing  of  him,  farther  than  that  he  was 
there ;  his  back  being  to  the  gallery.  I  may, 
however,  mention  that  I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  notion,  that  he  very  wisely  took  ad- 
vantage of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  in- 
dulging in  a  comfortable  nap. 

In  a  chapter  of  Miscellaneous  Observations 
on  the  Upper  House,  I  may  perhaps  without 
impropriety,  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  addition  to  those  I  made 
in  my   sketch  of  that  nobleman  in  the  First 
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Series  of  the  work.  Since  the  appearance  of 
that  work  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  noble 
Premier  has,  by  consequence,  added  two  years 
more  to  his  age ;  but  unlike  most  other  men, 
who  become  more  and  more  sedate  in  appear- 
ance the  older  they  grow — the  more  he  advances 
in  years  the  greater  seems  to  be  his  flow  of 
spirits,  and  the  lighter  do  the  cares  of  office 
appear  to  sit  on  his  shoulders.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  demeanour  of  va- 
rious Prime  Ministers;  but  I  never  saw  one 
who  seemed  to  be  so  little  aflected  with  the 
responsibilities  of  that  high  office,  as  the 
noble  viscount  who  now  presides  over  the 
councils  of  her  Majesty.  I  have  always  ob- 
served, too,  or  fancied  I  observed,  that  the 
longer  others  were  in  office,  the  more  sensibly  did 
they  appear  to  feel  the  onerous  nature  of  their 
situation.  Far  it  be  from  me  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  if  it  be, 
Lavater  must  have  been  the  greatest  impostor  or 
empiric — call  him  whichever  you  please — which 
modem  times  have  produced.  Lord  Melbourne 
looks  twenty  per  cent,  more  cheerful  and  viva- 
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cious  than  he  did  in  the  session  of  ]  835.  He 
has,  as  already  remarked,  an  abundant  flow  of 
spirits;  and  has  altogether  the  appearance  of 
one  whose  mind  is  at  perfect  ease.  Even  dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  Canadian  bill,  which, 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  measures  which 
has  been  before  the  legislature  for  some  years 
past,  the  noble  viscount  looked  among  the  hap- 
piest men  in  the  house.  His  speeches,  too,  only 
served  to  establish  ray  hypothesis.  They  were 
full  of  observations  of  a  humorous  kind,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  aflbrd  him  greater  pleasure 
than  when  his  witticisms,  especially  those  di- 
rected against  Lord  Brougham,  told  with  efiect 
And  if  further  evidence  were  wanting  to  put  my 
theory  beyond  all  doubt,  that  evidence  would  be 
found  in  bis  lordship's  dress  and  manner.  He 
is  generally  much  more  smartly  attired  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  is  seldom  to  be  seen  without  his 
cane^  which  he  sports  with  a  grace  which  would 
do  no  discredit  to  any  of  the  West-end  sprigs  of 
ftthion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SCENES  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Scene  between  Lords  Melbourne  and  Lyndhurst— 
Scene  between  Lords  Melbourne  and  Brougham- 
Scene  between  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  London. 


In  my  First  Series,  I  contrasted  at  some 
length  the  difference  between  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses,  with  regard  to  the  decorum 
which  characterise  their  respective  proceed- 
ings. It  is  not  necessary  I  should  repeat  any 
of  those  observations  here.  A  scene^  properly 
so  called,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  an  event 
which  very  rarely  occurs;  and  when  it  does 
happen,  it  is  in  almost  every  instance  an  affair 
between  two  or  three  of  their  Lordships ;  and 
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not  one  to  which  any  considerable  number 
of  them  are  parties.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
sketch  three  of  the  best  scenes  which  have 
lately  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Upper 
House.  Decidedly  the  best  scene  of  the  pre- 
sent session  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  February.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance of  Lord  Lyndhurst  having  brought  the 
subject  of  certain  alleged  abuses,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  matters  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary, 
before*!  ifi^i^8n||ttbips,  without  having  first 
apprised  her  -lfi^l|IB|^inister8  of  his  intention 
•of  doing  so.  WfaeniOnlk^dhurst,  who  spoke 
in  the  calmest  and  moaf  honeyed  tone,  as  he 
usually  does,  sat  down. 

Lord  Melbourne  rose,  and  after  two  or  three 
oommon-place  observations,  with  much  warmth 
and  great  emphasis,  characterised  the  statement 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  ^  calm  and  artful.^ 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  an  expression  of 
coontenance  sometlung  between  a  sneer  and  a 
tmile,  and  in  the  blandest  possible  manner,  said, 
he  hoped  his  statement  was  ^^calm,"  but  he  could 
Mure  their  Lordships  it  was  not  ^^  artfiiL"   No- 
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thing  could  exceed  the  iroDy  which  was  con- 
tained in  Lord  Lyndhurst's  looks  and  tones.  It 
was  evident  that  Lord  Melbourne  severely 
smarted  under  it ;  but  the  unkindest  and  keenest 
cut  was  yet  to  come.  "  That  the  noble  viscount 
and  the  other  members  of  the  government 
should  be  ignorant,"  said  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "of 
the  facts  contained  in  the  statement  I  have 
made,  only  proves  that  'they  are  as  ignorant  of 
their  domestic  duties  as  they  are  incapable  of 
managing  the  colonial  government  and  foreign 
relations  of  the  country." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  hot  and  hasty  temperament  could 
sit  silent  under  these  biting  words.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  was  prevented  from  in« 
stant  retaliation  on  Lord  Lyndhurst,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Lord  Brougham  having  started  to 
his  feet  the  moment  Lord  Lyndhurst  resumed 
his  seat  When  Lord  Brougham  sat  down, 
Lord  Melbourne  immediately  rose,  evidently 
labouring  under  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
renewed  his  complaint  of  the  want  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  not  giving 
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ministers  previous  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  the  matter  before  their  Lordships.  At 
every  succeeding  sentence  he  delivered,  he  grew 
more  and  niore  warm,  till  at  length  he  seemed, 
ashy  his  own  after-admission  was  the  fact,  to  have 
worked  himself  up  into  such  a  pitch  of  irritation 
as  to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
sajing.  "  I  wish,**  he  exclaimed,  drawing  him- 
self back,  and  then  plunging  forward  towards 
the  table,  which  he  struck  with  immense  force 
with  his  clenched  fist,  *^  I  wish  that  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  been 
here  T  Again  hastily  going  a  few  paces  back* 
wards  towards  his  seat,  he  as  hastily  advanced 
to  the  table,  and  repeating  the  "  heavy  blow** 
on  it,  at  the  same  time  looking  Lord  Lyndhurst 
in  the  fiace,  he  said,  with  a  vehemence  of  tone 
which  made  the*  house  resound  again,  and 
almost  choked  his  utterance — ^^The  noble  duke 
would  have  sooner  cut  off  his  right-hand  than 
have  taken  such  a  course  as  that  taken  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord.*^  Now  the  most  death- 
like stillness  reigned  in  the  house.  Not  a 
vhisper  was  exchanged  between  any  two  noble 
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lords :  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  Premier,  and 
every  ear  was  open  to  hear  what  yet  remained 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  hitherto  looked  at  his  oppo- 
nent with  unaltered  features.  Lord  Melbourne 
a  third  time  drew  himself  away  some  feet  from 
the  table,  and  again  advanced  with,  if  possible, 
an  increased  precipitation  and  excitement, 
striking  the  table  as  before,  and  exckdming, 
with  a  loudness  of  tone  and  a  warmth  of  man* 
ner,  which  he  was  perhaps  never  known  on  any 
previous  occasion  to  exhibit, — "  The  noble  duke 
is  a  gentleman — the  noble  duke  is  a  man  of 
honour.**  Lord  Lyndhurst's  countenance  was 
now  observed  to  change  colour,  and  to  assume 
a  scowling  aspect,  denoting  the  construction 
which  he  put  upon  the  two  sentences  of  the 
noble  Premier.  The  peers  on  both  sides  of  the 
house  exchanged  looks,  and  the  noble  lords  on 
the  Tory  side  were  seen  to  whisper  something 
to  each  other.  The  language  of  those  looks 
was  plain ;  the  import  of  the  whisperings  was 
evident.  Every  one  present  felt  that  Lord 
Melbourne  had,  by  implication,  applied  epithets 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which  the  latter  noble  lord 
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could  not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  yet,  so 
completely  did  the  manner  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
coupled  with  the  unusual  language  he  em- 
ployed, take  the  house  by  surprise,  that  not 
one  single  cry  of  "  Order  "  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  any  one  present  Lord  Melbourne  then 
proceeded  to  make  some  observations  of  a  more 
general  nature,  but  still  labouring  under  a  de- 
gree of  excitement  which  repeatedly  impeded 
his  utterance,  and  made  him  appear  as  if  sub- 
ject to  some  physical  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech.  What  he  said,  however,  was  but  little 
attended  to ;  for  it  was  clear  that  all  present  had 
their  minds  fixed  on  the  inevitable  certainty  of 
a  hostile  meeting  next  day  between  the  two 
noble  lords,  unless  the  Premier  should  retract 
the  offensive  expressions. 

Lord  Melbourne  having  resumed  his  seat, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  rose,  and  in  a  firm  tone,  but 
yet  with  the  greatest  coolness,  said, — ^^  The 
noble  viscount  says  he  wishes  the  noble  duke 
bad  been  here,  because  the  noble  duke  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  That  obser- 
ntioOf   which  is  true  of  the  noble  duke,  was 
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applied  by  the  noble  viscount  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bear  a  different  construction  as  applied  to 
others.  I  wish  to  know  in  what  sense  the  noble 
viscount  applies  those  observations.  I  beg  an 
explanation" 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  stillness  which 
now  prevailed  in  the  house.  Every  countenance 
in  it  looked  as  grave  as  if  the  individual  doom 
of  every  noble  lord  had  depended  on  the  next 
sentence  which  Lord  Melbourne  should  utter. 

Lord  Melbourne,  in  a  subdued  tone,  sai 
«*  When  I  said  that  the  noble  duke  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  honour,  I  did  not  say  that 
anybody  else  was  not  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour." 

Lord  Lyndhurst — "  The  words  are  capable 
of  a  particular  construction.  Again  I  ask  the 
noble  viscount  what  he  meant  by  them  T" 

Lord  Melbourne  not  having  risen  on  the  mo- 
ment to  answer  the  question,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
quitted  his  seat,  and  was  in  the  act  of  hastily 
quitting  the  house,  when 

Lord  Brougham  rose,  and  entreated  him  to 
remain.     Lord   Lyndhurst  complied   with   the 
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request  of  Lord  BFOugbam,  and  again  sat  down. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  scene 
which  the  house  exhibited  all  this  time;  and 
yet  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Brougham, 
ventured  to  interfere  between  the  two  noble 
lords.  Lord  Brougham  then  spoke  for  some 
minutes,  identifying  himself  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  plainly  intimating  to  Lord  Melbourne 
that  he.  Lord  Brougham,  was  equally  guilty,  if 
guilt  it  was  to  be  called,  in  intention ;  for  that  if 
he  had  not  been  anticipated  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
he  would  assuredly  have  brought  the  subject 
before  their  Lordships  that  same  evening. 

Lord  Brougham  having  concluded.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  again  rose,  and  with  a  firmness  of 
manner  which  told  that  he  would  take  no 
further  denial,  said — ^^  I  must  insist  on  know* 
'm^  from  the  noble  viscount  whether  he  meant 
to  convey  any  imputation  on  my  character — 
whether  be  meant  to  say  that  I  was  not  a  man 
of  honour." 

Lord  Melbourne  then  said — "  I  do  not  re- 
collect what  I  said :  I  do  not  know  what  were  the 
words  I  used  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
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But  I  distinctly  state,  that  if  I  said  anything  in 
reference  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord — any- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he  had  acted  unlike  a 
man  of  honour,  or  in  any  way  unbecoming  a 
gentleman,  I  most  fully  retract  those  words.'' 
Lord  Lyndhurst — "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 
And  here,  to  use  the  newspaper  phraseology 
on  such  occasions,  the  matter  dropped. 

Of  the  individual  collisions  which  sometimes 
take  place  among  their  Lordships,  the  memorable 
squabble  on  the  12th  of  December,  between 
Lords  Melbourne  and  Brougham,  c^irries  off  the 
palm  from  any  which  have  occurred  for  some 
time  past.  The  accusations  and  recriminations 
which  the  two  noble  lords  interchanged  with 
each  other,  were  specimens  of  as  pure  person- 
ality as  ever  occurred  in  that  house.  The 
mere  reading  of  the  report  of  what  passed  be- 
tween them,  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scene  itself.  To  form  any  conception  of  the 
gusto  with  which  they  mutually  preferred  their 
charges,  one  must  have  been  present  on  the 
occasion.  The  collision  occurred  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  which  Lord  Brougham  was 
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addressing  to  the  House,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent's  Annuity  Bill ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  it  afforded  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  well-known  adage — "  A  little 
spark  often  kindleth  a  great  flame."  The 
noble  lord,  speaking  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
made  use  of  the  expression,  ^^  Queen-mother  ;^ 
on  which  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  Lord  Brougham,  resting  his  arm  on  the 
back  of  the  bench,  and  again  resting  his  head 
on  his  hand,  observed  with  some  abruptness — 
**  No,  no ;  not  *  Queen-mother,'  but  the  mother 
of  the  Queen.^'  Lord  Brougham,  who  is  at  all 
times  exceedingly  impatient  of  contradiction  or 
correction,  immediately  excliumed,  in  his  hot 
and  hasty  manner,  and  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence of  tone — "  Oh  !  I  know  the  distinction 
between  the  two  phrases  as  well  as  my  noble 
friend  does;  but  he  is  a  much  more  expert 
courtier  than  I  am  !" 

The  peculiarly  sarcastic  manner  in  which  the 
Utter  sentence  was  delivered,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  the  expressive  glance  which  Lord 
Brougham  directed  towards  Lord  Melbourne, 
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caused  a  general  laugh  among  the  Tory  peers* 
It  was  not  only  evident  that  they  enjoyed  with 
special  zest  the  pointed  allusion  to  the  frequency 
with  which  Lord  Melbourne  at  that  time  dined 
with  the  Queen,  but  that  they  expected  some- 
thing more  of  the  same  kind  from  the  noble 
lord,  now  that  he  had  pointed  in  that  particular 
direction.     Nor  were  they  disappointed. 

"  I  am,*'  continued  he,  "  rude  and  unculti- 
vated in  speech.  The  tongue  of  my  noble 
friend  has  been  recently  so  well  hung  and  at- 
tuned to  courtly  airs,  that  I  could  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  competition  with  him  on  such  sub- 
jects as  these.*' 

A  most  hearty  and  universal  burst  of  Iflughter 
from  the  opposition  benches  greeted  the  latter 
observation,  while  the  countenances  of  the  Tory 
peers  showed  the  infinite  gratification  with 
which  they  witnessed  the  new  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  case  of 
her  Majesty's  ministers. 

His  Lordship  resumed — "  The  notions  of  ray 
noble  6iend  are  more  strictly  poised  and 
governed  on  these  points  than  mine  are." 
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Another  peal  of  laughter  from  the  Tory  peers 
followed,  which   was   made  the  more   striking 
from    the    contrast    which    the    countenances 
and  mood  of  mind   of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.    Lord   Glenelg,   and    the    other    noble 
lords  on  the  ministerial  benches,  exhibited.  Lord 
Brougham   himself,    instead  of  being  infected 
with  the  Smiling  propensities  of  the  Tory  peers, 
only  looked  the  more  grave,  and  spoke  with  a 
ludicrous  solemnity  of  tone  which  gave  addi- 
tional pungency  to  his  galling  observations. 

Lord  Melbourne  rose  the  moment  Lord 
Brougham  sat  down,  evidently  stung  by  the 
bitter  sneers  and  irony  of  the  latter.  "  My 
l4ords,"  he  said,  after  some  observations  of  a 
general  nature — "  my  lords,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
suggest  that  there  was  a  difference,  not  an  im- 
material one  in  the  present  case,  between  the 
expressions  *  Queen  mother,*  and  the  *  mother 
of  the  Queen.*  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
said  that  was  a  distinction  only  to  be  made  in 
courts — a  distinction  only  recognised  where 
there  is  glosing  and  flattery — where  tongues  are 
better  hung,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  ex- 
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pressed  it  (Laughter  from  the  Tory  benches.) 
I  do  not  know  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
means  when  he  says  that  my  tongue  is  better 
hung:  I  cannot  speak  of  the  hanging  of  the 
tongue ;  and  as  to  glosing  and  flattering,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say *' 

Here  the  noble  Lord  became  exceedingly 
energetic  in  his  manner ;  and  spoke  under  the 
influence  of  such  strong  excitement  as  to  cause 
him  repeatedly  to  falter  in  his  utterance. 

"  I  must,"  he  continued,  "  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  know  no  man  in  this  country  who  can 
more  glose  and  flatter,  and  bend  the  knee,  than 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself — not  one; 
and  therefore  when  he  says  he  cannot  compete 
with  me  in  those  arts,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I  feel 
myself  totally  unable  to  compete  with  him,  when 
he  finds  an  opportunity,  or  an  occasion  offers 
for  exercising  them.^ 

The  countenances  of  the  noble  lords  on  the 
ministerial  benches  suddenly  became  lighted  up 
with  a  smile  of  rejoicing,  at  the  spirited  way 
in  which  Lord  Melbourne  retaliated  on  Lord 
Brougham ;    while  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
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Toiy  peers  were  cheered  with  the  conviction, 

that  the  latter  noble  lord  was  not  the  man  to 

be  beaten  at  the  game  which  had  been  playing ; 

but  that  he  would  treat   them  to  a  rejoinder 

which  would  afford  them  some  rare  sport.  These 

coD?ictions  were  soon  confirmed. 

''I  positively  and  solemnly  deny,"  said  Lord 

*    firoQgham,   ^«  and  I  call  on  the  noble  viscount 

to  produce  his  proofs,  that  I  ever  in  my  life  did, 

and  more  than  that,  that  I  ever  in  my  nature  was 

capable  of  doing,  that  which  the  noble  viscount 

has  chosen  to-night,  unprovoked,  to  fling  out  as 

a  charge  against  me.^ 

Lord  Melbourne — "  No,  no ;  not  *  unpro- 
voked.' "" 

Lord  Brougham — ^**  Yes,  unprovoked ;  I  say 
utterly  unprovoked.  I  spoke  in  as  good-hu- 
moured a  tone,  with  as  perfectly  inoffensive  a 
meaning,  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  speak 
or  for  man  to  feel,  when  the  noble  viscount 
observed,  with  a  contemptuous  sort  of  air,  that 
I  should  not  say  ^  Queen- mother,'  but  *  mother 
of  the  Queen ;'  as  much  as  to  intimate,  <  Oh  ! 
you  know  nothing  of  these  things ;   you  don't 
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speak  the  language  of  courts.'  I  sjud,  £ar  be  it 
from  me  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
noble  viscount,  whose  tongue  is  now  attuned 
and  hung  to  courtly  airs." 

There  was  a  sarcasm  in  the  tone  and  manner 
of  Lord  Brougham  when  he  uttered  the  latter 
sentence,  which  gave  the  words  a  withering 
effect  of  which  no  idea  can  be  entertained  by 
any  one  who  was  not  present  in  the  house  on 
the  occasion. 

Lord  Brougham  continued — *'  The  noble  vis- 
count answers  that,  by_sa}ing  he  cannot  enter 
into  competition  with  me  in  the  hanging  of  the 
tongue.  It  was  not  the  hanging  of  the  tongue 
I  spoke  of — it  was  the  attuning  of  the  tongue — 
the  new  tune,  with  recent  variations."*^ 

Here  the  noble  Lord  was  interrupted  by  ano- 
ther burst  of  laughter  from  the  Tory  Peers. 

"  The  new  tune,"  he  resumed,  "  with 
recent  variations,  to  which  the  noble  vis- 
count's tolerably  well-hung  tongue  had  now  at- 
tained." 

Bursts  of  laughter  again  proceeded  from  the 
Tory  benches ;   and  no  wonder,  for  the  pecu- 
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figrly  oomic  tone  and  manner,  to  say  nothing  of 
die  words,  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  extorted 
iliugh  from  even  the  half-stern,  half-demure 
qaoDdam  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself,  had  he 
been  present. 

Lord  Brougham  having  thus  retorted  on  Lord 
Melbourne,  proceeded  as  follows  to  repel  the 
imputation. — "  That  the  noble  viscount  should 
take  such  an  opportunity  to  level  a  charge  at 
me,  which  he  knows  to  be — which  he  must  feel 
and  know,  when  he  comes  calmly  to  reflect  on  it 
— is  utterly  and  absolutely,  and  I  may  add,  noto- 
riously inapplicable  to  me — produced,  I  must 
own,  in  my  mind,  not  of  late  unaccustomed  to 
feelings  of  astonishment,  some  little  degree  of 
surprise.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  said ; — 
first,  that  the  imputation  or  insinuation  that  I 
ever,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  stooped  to 
gk)68»  or  to  bow  before  or  to  flatter  any  human 
being,  much  more  any  inmate  of  a  court,  is 
utterly,  absolutely,  and  I  will  say,  notoriously 
without  foundation.  The  next  part  of  the  in- 
anoation  is,  if  possible,  equally  groundless — 
that  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  having  recourse 

▼OL.  I.  ■ 
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to  these  arts,  peradventure  I  should  excel  in 
them.  I  want  no  such  opportunity.  If  I  did, 
I  have  the  opportunity.  I  disdain  it  No  ac- 
cess which  I  have  had  has  ever — to  the  injury  of 
others— to  the  betrayal  of  duty — to  my  own 
shame — been  so  abused,  not  even  for  one  in- 
stant ;  and  opportunity  to  abuse  it  I  have,  if  I 
were  base  enough  so  to  avail  myself  of  it" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  earnest  and  impas- 
sioned manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  deli- 
vered  this  last  passage.  It  was  a  mingled  burst 
of  bad  temper  and  indignant  eloquence,  and  was 
listened  to  in  breathless  silence  by  the  House. 

A  personal  squabble  between  any  two  of  the 
bench  of  bishops,  worthy  of  the  name  of  ^<  a 
scene,"  is  a  circumstance  which  very  rarely  oc- 
curs in  the  house.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  for  themselves,  that  it  ever 
should  occur  at  all.  The  most  animated  quarrel 
I  have  ever  witnessed  between  two  right  reverend 
prelates,  took  place  on  the  22iid  of  February,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pro- 
nouncing a  high  eulogium  on  the  late  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man.    His  Grace  having  resumed  his 
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seat,  the  Bidiop  of  Exeter  rose  and  said,  with 
much  empha^isytbat  he  lamented  the  constitution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  whose  acts  he 
must  deplore,  as  Catal  to  the  security  and  dignity 
of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  who  is  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  said,  with  great 
warmth  and  much  tartness  of  manner,  that  the 
commissioners  bad  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
reverend  prelate's  remarks  on  the  constitution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission ;  but  they  cer- 
tainly bad  to  complain  of  the  grosd  nmrepresen- 
taHona  which  had  been  made  on  the  subject 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  again  started  up,  and 
with  considerable  vehemence  of  manner,  as  well 
as  in  a  tone  of  indignant  defiance  of  the  Bishop 
oi  London,  said — ^'  I  repel  not  the  insinuations, 
bat  the  charge  which  has  been  made  by  the  right 
reverend  prelate ;  for  I  have  been  guilty  of  no 
misrepresentation.  In  my  opinion  the  Church 
never  received  such  a  severe  blow  as  this  eccle- 
siastical commission  would  prove." 

The  Bishop  of  London  made  some  other  ob- 
servatioD  which  was  not  dbtinctly  heard,  when 

E  2 
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the  Bishop  of  Exeter  again  started  to  his  feet, 
and  met  it  by  some  other  remark,  which,  from 
the  warmth  and  hastiness  of  his  manner,  I  could 
not  catch.  The  scene  was  of  short  duration,  but 
it  was  a  very  extraordinary  one  for  two  spiritual 
lords  to  enact.  No  one  would  have  before  be- 
lieved that  either  of  the  two  prelates  could  have 
lost  his  temper  to  such  an  extent  1  thought  at 
the  time,  that  had  the  late  Lord  King,  whose 
dislike  to  bishops  was  as  proverbial  as  it  was 
inveterate,  been  alive  and  present,  the  scene 
would  have  been  to  him  a  luxury  of  the  first 
magnitude. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSERVATIVE   PEERS. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland— The  Marquis  of  Bute— The 
Marquis  of  Camden — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath 
—The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury— The  Earl  of  Stanhope. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  is  one  of  those  who, 
though  they  never  speak  on  general  or  party 
questions,  very  rarely  allow  particular  subjects 
to  be  introduced  without  saying  something  on 
them.  A  more  decided  or  consistent  Conserva- 
tive than  his  Grace  is  not  to  be  found,  and  yet 
DO  consideration  will  induce  him  to  make  a 
political  speech.  His  noti<m  is,  and  in  that  he 
is  quite  right,  that  such  topics,  when  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships,  are 
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sure  to  find  an  abundance  of  speakers,  and  that 
consequently  any  observations  of  his  may  be 
well  spared.  But  let  any  matter  bearing  directly 
on  the  interests  of  agriculture  be  brought  for- 
ward,  and  if  in  the  house   at  the   time,   the 
chances  are  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one 
that  he  will  speak  on  it     On  all  agricultural 
topics  the  noble  duke  is  very  intelligent.     With 
the  leading  questions  affecting  the  landed  in* 
terest  or   the  farmers   he  is  thoroughly  con« 
versant,  and  can  at  all  times  make  his  informa- 
tion  available.     As  a  mere  speaker,  apart  from 
his  matter,  he  does  not  rank  high.     His  manner 
is  against  him.     He  wants  fluency  of  utterance : 
he  hesitates  a  good  deal,  and  his  language  con- 
sequently appears  worse  when  addresdng  their 
lordships  than  it  really  is.  On  some  occasions  you 
could  not  help  impugning  the  evidence  either  of 
your  ears  or  your  eyes,  when  you  compare  his 
speeches  as  spoken  with  his  speeches  as  read. 
His    addresses,    in    other    words,    are    much 
better  in  print  than  they  are  in  the  delivery. 

Let  me  not  be  here  misunderstood.     In  many 
cases,  the  improved  speech  in  the  newspapers 
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owes  much  of  its  improvemeDt  to  the  touching 
and  re-touching  of  the  reporter's  pen.     This  is 
not  what  I  mean  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.     I  am  supposing  that  his  addresses 
to  their  Lordships  are  taken  down  exactly  as 
they  are  spoken,  when  I  say  that  they  appear 
much  better  in  the  reading  than  they  did    in 
the  delivery.     His  voice,  though   not    strong, 
is  sufficiently  so  to  make  him  audible.     It  has 
nothing  peculiar  in  its  tones.     His  action  is  so 
gentle  as  to  be  hardly  deserving  of  the  name. 
He  always  speaks  from  the  table,  and  puts  him- 
self the  moment  he  rises,  into  what  may  be 
termed  a  leaning-forward  position.     He  is  not 
a  regular  attendant  in  the  house  on  ordinary 
occasions ;   but  is  rarely  absent    unless  he  has 
some  urgent  cause  for  his  absence  when  an  im- 
portant debate  is  expected.     In  private  life  his 
Grace  is  regarded  with  the  highest  respect. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  while,  as  a  landlord,  a  better  hearted 
or  more  considerate  man  never  lived. 

The  noble  duke  is  a  tall  man,  sparely  made. 
He  baa  an  angular  nose,  and  his  visage  alto- 
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gether  has  a  good  deal  of  sharpness  about  it 
His  complexion  is  not  without  colour,  but  cannot 
be  said  to  be  florid.  His  hair  has  something 
of  an  auburn  hue.     He  is  in  bis  sixty-first  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  a  name  which  is 
quite  familiar  to  the  public  ear  and  eyOy  and 
yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  house.  I  am  not  aware,  in- 
deed, that  the  noble  marquis  has  taken  part  in 
any  debate  for  many  years  past  Whenever  bis 
name  appears  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house,  it  is  simply  as  having 
presented  some  petition  to  their  Lordships.  On 
such  occasions  he  pretty  often  takes  occasion  to 
support,  as  it  is  called,  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  this  he  usually  does  with  considerable 
effect  His  observations,  however,  in  such 
cases  seldom  assume  the  shape  of  argument; 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  statistical  nature.  He  tells 
their  Lordships  the  number  of  persons  whose. 
signatures  are  attached  to  the  petition ;  assures 
them  that  the  parties  are  respectable;  and  refers 
to  the  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  in 
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the  town  or  district  whence  it  emanates.  In  his 
statements,  the  noble  marquis  is  very  clear, 
and  they  are  usually  of  a  nature  more  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  with  their  Liordships  than  a  set 
speech  of  a  purely  argumentative  character. 
His  mind  does  not  seem  formed  for  abstract 
reasonings.  Facts  appear  to  him  to  be  things 
which  ought  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
on  men's  minds.  They  assuredly  operate  more 
OB  his  own  than  either  eloquence  or  logic,  or 
both  combined.  His  manner  is  quiet  and  un- 
pretending. He  does  not  speak  in  loud  tones, 
but  makes  himself  sufficientlv  audible.  His 
utterance  is  the  happy  medium  between  slow 
and  fiist  Of  gesture  he  has  hardly  any ;  nor 
would  action  or  animation  be  in  place  in  the 
mere  presentation  of  an  ordinary  petition. 

In  person  the  noble  marquis  is  short  and 
tUckly  set.  His  complexion  is  florid,  and  bis 
hair  light.  His  features  have  nothing  remark* 
aUe  in  them.  His  face  is  round ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  is  placid  and  agree- 
able. He  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Though 
he  takes  no  prominent  part  publicly  in  politics* 
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he  is  known  to  be  a  zealous  Conservative,  and 
to  look  with  very  serious  apprehensions  to  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  a  prolonged  ascen- 
dancy of  liberal  prmciples. 

The  Marquis  of  Camden  is  a  nobleman 
regarding  whose  politics  a  mistaken  notion  pre* 
vaib  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  cii^ 
cumstance  of  his  returning  every  year  into  the 
Treasury  the  splendid  salary  to  which  he  is 
entitled  as  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  has  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  he  is  a  self-de- 
nying Liberal, — just  as  if  it  were  incompatible 
with  the  very  nature  of  a  Tory  to  do  a  generous 
action  on  public  grounds.  When  I  mention 
that  a  stauncher  Tory  is  not  to  be  found  than 
the  noble  marquis,  the  fact  will  teach  the  Li- 
berals that  real  practical  <^  liberality''  is  not  all 
on  their  side,  but  that  there  are  at  least  some 
of  their  opponents  who  can  furnish  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  that  they  possess  that  attribute. 
From  first  to  last,  the  amount  of  public  money 
which  the  noble  marquis  has  thus  returned,  of 
his  own  free  will  and  consent,  into  the  national 
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treasury,  is  nearly  300,000/.  This  circum- 
sUnce  has  brought  his  name  with  a  much 
greater  prominency  before  the  public,  than  any* 
thing  he  has  said  or  done  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Indeed  he  there  very  rarely  speaks.  Beyond 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
with  a  few  observations,  I  do  not  remember 
having  beard  him  utter  a  word,  for  some  years 
past,  on  general  topics.  There  is  one  subject, 
however,  on  which  he  is  under  a  sort  of  con- 
ventional necessity  of  saying  something,  when 
that  subject  is  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  the 
Universities  of  England.  The  noble  marquis, 
being  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
feels  bound,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  defend  that 
university  from  the  attacks  which  Lord  Radnor,  or 
any  other  noble  lords  on  his  side  of  the  house, 
may  think  proper  to  make  upon  it  Even  on 
such  occasions,  however,  the  noble  marquis 
always  says  as  little  as  possible.  He  has 
a  decided  dislike  to  speeches  of  any  length  in 
others,  and  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  is 
equally    averse    to    them    in    his    own    case. 
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Here  the  Marquis  of  Camden's  practice  is  iu 
consistency  with  his  theory.  In  this  respect  be 
is  unlike  many  of  his  brother  peers ;  for  some 
of  them  whom  I  could  name,  who  are  the  loudest 
in  their  condemnation  of  long  speeches  on  the 
part  of  other  noble  lords,  are  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  prolix  addresses  themselves.  The 
noble  marquis  always  speaks  to  the  point.  If 
there  is  neither  depth  nor  originality  in  his 
matter,  his  speeches  have  the  redeeming  cha- 
racteristic of  never  containing  a  sentence  which 
is  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  the  House. 
He  has  no  ambition  to  say  anything  fine :  he 
never  aims  at  effect  of  any  kind.  He  takes  a 
plain  business-like  view  of  any  topic  on  which 
he  speaks,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  plain  un* 
pretending  manner.  I  know  of  nothing  that 
would  induce  him  to  make  any  sort  of  flourish. 
So  far  from  panting  after  cheers,  as  many  of  our 
legislators  in  both  houses  of  parliament  do,  I  am 
convinced  a  manifestation  of  applause  would  grate 
on  his  ear,  and  render  him  quite  uncomfortable* 
His  lordship  has  at  different  times  filled  va« 
rious  offices  in  the  government     He  was  on  se- 
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veral  occasions.  President  of  the  Council  His 
first  appointment  to  this  office  was  in  1782,  and 
his  last  in  1807.  In  1795  he  was  made  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  did  not  long  retain 
the  situation. 

The  manner  of  the  noble  marquis  is  as  unas- 
Boming  as  his  matter  is  unpretending.  He  has 
▼ery  little  gesture;  he  stands  almost  motion- 
less before  their  Lordships.  His  voice  is  rather 
strong :  he  speaks  slowly,  and  with  much  dis- 
tinctness. He  is  always  audible,  without  being 
what  is  called  a  loud  speaker. 

In  person  the  Marquis  of  Camden  is  about 
the  average  height,  with  a  slight  tendency  to 
robustness.  In  his  features  there  is  nothing 
remarkable.  His  face  has  something  of  a 
sallow  hue.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  that  of  a  plain,  honest-minded  man.  His  ap- 
pearance altogether  has  much  of  the  country 
gentleman  in  it.  He  is  exceedingly  partial  to 
riding  on  horseback,  and,  unlike  the  class  of  so- 
ciety in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  move, 
usually  prefers  the  Strand  and  other  streets  in 
the  heart  of  London  to  the  Park,  or  any  of 
the  other  resorts  of  equestrian  or  "  wheeled  *' 
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fashionables.  When  riding  out  on  horseback, 
the  noble  marquis  has  no  other  attendant  but  a 
boy  in  undress  livery.  His  lordship  is  now  an 
old  man,  being  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmeath  does  not  often 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe-'House,  and 
still  less  frequently  speaks  at  any  length ;  but 
no  one  who  ever  heard  him  utter  a  few  sentences 
could  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  him  afterwards 
from  the  other  peers.  Not  only  has  he  a  strong 
Irish  brogue  when  he  speaks — stronger  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  noble  lord  in  the  House — 
but  his  Yoiee  has  a  curious,  indescribable 
squeaking  tone  about  it,  the  strange  effect  of 
which  is  considerably  aggravated  by  the  hasty 
manner  of  his  speaking.  He  usually  speaks 
under  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  excitement, 
however  few  the  observations  he  makes,  and 
whatever  the  subject  His  words  generally  flow 
from  him  with  such  rapidity,  that  very  few  of 
them  have  any  justice  done  to  them  in  the  way  of 
pronunciation.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  catch  every  word  which  the  noble 
marquis  utters.       But  in  addition  to  the  de- 
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feet  of  lu8  voice,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
elocution,  he  has  acquired  a  ludicrous  habit  of 
thrusting  up  his  right  hand  perpendicularly 
above  his  head,  and  then,  with  his  fist  closed, 
eicepting  the  first  finger  which  is  stretched  out 
in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  give  his  hand  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  of  a  figure  on  a  sign-post, 
he  flourishes  his  arm  in  the  air.  This  favourite 
peculiarity  of  the  noble  marquis's  gesture  has 
often  reminded  me  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Vandenhoff  and  some  others  of  our  more  po- 
pular tragedians  are  in  the  habit  of  flourishing 
their  right  arm  perpendicularly  above  their  heads, 
when  enacting  the  celebrated  scene  in  Shaks- 
peare^s  ^  Gloriolanus,**  in  which  the  leading  cha- 
racter in  the  piece  exclaims  in  tones  of  self- 
gratulation  and  triumph — 


"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot 

I  fluttered  the  Volscians  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it !" 

The  longest  speech,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
which  the  noble  marqms  has  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  was  the 
one  in  which,  in  July  last  year,  he  arraigned  the 
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conduct  of  government  in  reference  to  tbeir  ad^' 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  That 
speech  occupied,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  the  delivery,  and, 
if  it  was  exceedingly  violent,  it  certainly  displa}^ 
respectable  talent  The  most  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  was  that  of  the  noble 
marquis  resuming  his  seat  without  making  any 
motion.  A  thing  so  unusual  called  up  Lord' 
Brougham,  who  is  always  ready  to  admonisti 
noble  lords  of  any  departure  of  which  they  may 
be  guilty,  unintentionally  or  otherwise,  from  the 
usages  of  the  House.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  having  complained. that  the  noble  marquis, 
after  so  violent  and  criminatory  a  speech  against 
ministers,  should  not  have  concluded  with  some 
motion. 

The  noble  Marquis  rose  and  said — "  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  having  called  me  up 
again — '"^ 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  own  peculiarly  sarcastic  man- 
ner, amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  both  sides  of 
the  house. 

The  noble  marquis  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  man 
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of  superior  talents;  but  he  is  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  acuteness,  and  possesses  a  very  respeo- 
table  amount  of  political  infonnation,  especially 
on  topics  connected  with  Ireland.  He  is  a  most 
zealous  Tory,  always  identifying  himself  with 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  most  ultra  section 
of  the  ConservatiYe  peers.  He  is  pretty  regular 
in  his  attendance  on  his  parliamentary  duties, 
and  Tery  rarely  misses  being  present  when  Irish 
a^rs  are  expected  to  come  before  the  House. 
For  some  years  past  he  has  usually  sat  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  on  the  first  row  of  benches. 
This,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  the  place  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sits.  I  mention 
the  fact,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  me 
of  stating,  that  the  breach  which  sometime  existed 
between  the  noble  marquis  and  the  noble  duke, 
in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  in  the 
&anily  of  the  former,  and  which  he  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lengthened  pamphlet,  is  now  healed. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  noble  mar- 
quis is  striking.  He  is  tall  and  slender,  and  has 
a  thin  £ice  and  a  dark  complexion.  His  age  is 
fifty-three. 
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The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  beea  for  many 

years  chairman  of  committees  in  the  Lords. 
For  the  noble  earl's  services  in  that  capacity  he 
receives  a  very  handsome  salary.  As  a  speaker 
he  is  quite  unknown  in  the  house.  To  hear  him 
make  a  speech,  if  even  of  a  couple  of  minutes' 
duration,  would  be  quite  an  era  in  their  Lord- 
ships' proceedings.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has 
delivered  half-a-dozen  sentences  on  any  question 
before  the  house  for  a  number  of  years  past.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  noble  earl 
preserves  this  unbroken  silence  on  the  questions 
that  come  before  their  Lordships.  There  are 
many  peers  on  both  side  of  the  house,  whose 
very  countenances  tell  you  that  they  are  no 
speakers — that,  in  fact,  nature  never  intended 
them  for  oratorical  distinction.  In  the  Elarl  of 
Shaftesbury's  case  you  come  to  no  such  previous 
conclusion.  My  impression  is,  that  let  a  person 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  all  their  Lordships 
be  put  into  the  house,  and  asked  to  point  out 
which  of  them,  judging  from  their  respective 
appearances,  he  would  suppose  to  be  most  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  their  Lordships,  and  the 
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chances  are  in  favour  of  his  fixing  on  the  noble 
earl  in  one  of  his  first  half-dozen  guesses,  if  not  in 
the  very  first  guess.  There  is  not  a  more  lively 
or  bustling  peer  in  the  house,  or  one  whom  you 
would  suppose  more  ready  at  all  times  to  address 
their  Lordships.  Yet  the  fact  is  as  1  have  stated, 
as  to  the  silence  he  preserves  ;  and  it  goes  far 
to  confirm  me  in  the  hypothesis,  that  there  is 
no  dependence  on  appearances. 

Some  of  the  noble  earl's  ancestors  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  ipage  of  history.  To 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  a  former  period, 
namely,  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  are  indebted  for  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  which  some  people  call  the  second  charter 
of  our  liberties.  That  great  and  liberal  mea- 
sure originated  with  the  then  Earl  of  Shaftes* 
bury,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  exertions  that 
it  was  carried  through  parliament  In  1662, 
the  noble  earl  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England ;  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
responsibiljty  at  any  time,  but  especially  so  at 
that  eventful  period.  It  was  the  same  noble 
earl  who  first  brought  in  a  bill  for  making  the 
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judges  independent  of  the  crown.  The  present 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  understood  to  be  proud  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  when  he  can  number  among 
them  such  a  man  as  he  to  whom  I  have  al«> 
luded,  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

As  chairman  of  the  committees,  the  noble 
earl  must  of  course  open  his  mouth ;  but  dien 
he  has  only  to  repeat  certain  standard  phrases, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  office,  and  which,  I  presume,  have  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial,  as  they  will  most 
probably  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Those 
phrases  relate  to  the  passing  of  the  clauses  of  a 
bill,  and  to  the  House  ^'resuming,''  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  &c.  In  the  use  of  the  phrases  to 
which  I  refer,  the  noble  earl  is  highly  accom- 
plished, if  I  may  use  the  term.  His  manner, 
when  presiding  in  committees  of  the  whole 
House,  is  pleasant  and  lively.  He  has  an  inti* 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  House 
on  such  occasions,  and  performs  his  duty  with 
great  expedition,  and  yet  without  ever  falling 
into  any  serious  error.     When  the  clauses  of  a 
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hiU  are  rapidly  passing,  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
celerity  with  which  he  withdraws  his  spectacles 
from  his  eyes,  and  replaces  them  again.  He 
appears  to  have  a  decided  objection,  as  if 
from  principle,  to  looking  *their  Lordships 
in  the  face  through  the  intervention  of  his 
glasses.  The  moment  he  finishes  reading  any 
claase  of  a  bill,  up  go  the  spectacles,  which 
are  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  to  the  crown  of 
his  head,  in  order  that  he  may  look  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  face  while  he  puts  it  to  them  ^*  that 
this  clause  stand  part  of  the  bill."  No  sooner  is 
this  said,  than  down  go  the  spectacles  again  to 
their  proper  place,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
read  the  next  clause.  The  same  process  is  con- 
stantly repeated  while  the  noble  earl  is  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as  may  be  inferred 
fvom  what  I  have  already  stated,  is  free  and 
e^sj  in  his  manner.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
aiistOGrat  in  his  appearance.  He  dresses  with 
gfeat  plainness,  and  invariably  wears  black 
dotbes  and  a  white  neckerchiei  He  is  short 
in  Btatttre»  and  rather  fully  made.  He  has  an 
oval  iace^  in  which  there  are  sundry  incipient 
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wrinkles ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  sixty-eight  years 
have  passed  over  his  head.  His  face  par- 
takes in  a  slight  degree  of  a  sallow  hue.  Of 
hair,  his  head  does  not  boast  of  a  rich  harvest : 
what  there  is,  is  of  an  iron-grey  colour.  His 
nose  b  moderately  prominent,  and  his  eyes, 
which  are  of  a  greyish  appearance,  are  also  rather 
large.  His  forehead  b  straight  In  the  expression 
of  hb  countenance  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 
It  is  pleasant,  and  by  no  means  without  intel- 
ligence. What  the  noble  earl's  pretensions  may 
be  in  point  of  talent,  b  a  matter  on  which  I  am 
not  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  never 
having  heard  him  address  their  Lordships,  nor 
seen  any  written  production  from  hb  pen.  He 
is  much  esteemed  by  men  of  all  parties.  In- 
deed his  singularly  plain  and  unassuming  man- 
ners could  not  fiiil  to  ensure  the  kindly  feeling  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  occasion  to  come  in  contact. 

The  Earl  of  Stan  hope  is  the  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt,  and  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
proud  of  the  relationship.  He  sits  on  the  Tory 
benches,  and  b  decidedly  Conservative  in  his 
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political  views ;  but  he  very  rarely  mixes  him- 
self up  in  any  way  with  mere  party  questions. 
The  subjects  to  which  he  chiefly  applies 
his  mind,  and  on  which  he  speaks  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are  questions 
irhich  bear  more  directly  on  the  happiness  of 
his  countrymen,  and  especially  the  poorer 
classes  of  them*  I  say  nothing  of  the  general 
soundness  of  ids  notions  respecting  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  in  the  house  a  single  peer  who  feels 
more  strongly  for  the  poor,  or  who  is  more  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  better  their  circumstances. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  kindliness  of  disposition, 
and  is  always  ready  to  put  himself  to  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  promote  what  he  conceives 
the  best  measures  for  lightening  the  load  of 
human  misery.  He  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  "  the  poor  man's  friend/"  1 
need  hardly  repeat,  that  I  here  speak  of  the 
noble  earl's  intentions,  without  meaning  to  say 
that  his  projects  are  at  all  times  best  calculated 
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to  accomplish  his  benevolent  purposes.    Some 
of  his  views  are  of  a  character  which  will  be  best 
understood  when  I  apply  the  term  crotchets  to 
them.    He  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponents 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  measure.     It  b  not  ofken 
that,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  I  express  my  own 
opinions  on  any  controverted  subject  when  re- 
ferring to  the  opinions  of  others ;  but  believing^ 
as  I  do,  the  great  interests  of  humanity  to  be 
involved  in  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill,  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  my  own  convictions  of  duty,  were 
I  not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  opposition  which  the 
noble  earl  offers  to  that  measure.     I  regard  it 
as  a  measure  which  is  equally  at  variance  with 
the  revelations  of  the  gospel,  and  the  kindlier 
dictates  of  our  common  nature.     Christianity 
says,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  church, 
grounded  as  it  is  on  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  says,  that  nothing  but  death  shall 
separate  man  and  wife :  the  New  Poor  Law  Act 
speaks  a  very  different  language.     It  says  that 
man  and  wife,  however  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other,  shall  be  parted ;  and  it  does  accord- 
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hflgly  part  them.  I  wonder  whether  the  fratners 
sad  abettors  of  this  most  monstrous  clause  of 
the  measure  ever  thought  of  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion— ^  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no 
inxn  put  asunder.^ 

But  as  the  discussion  of  such  topics  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  simply  recording  my  opinion, 
that  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  is  a  positive  dis- 
grace to  a  christian  and  civilised  country.  The 
Earl  of  Stanhope  is,  as  before  stated,  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  that  bill ;  there  are 
odier  noble  lords  in  the  Upper  House  who 
share  his  sentiments  on  the  subject;  but  he 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  fearless  and  repeated 
denunciations  of  it 

Hie  noble  earl  is  a  man  of  very  considerable 
scientific  acquirements.  In  this  respect  he  is 
a  worthy  successor  of  his  father;  for  the  name 
of  tiie  latter  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
science  of  the  country.  The  noble  earl's  taste 
for  scientific  pursuits  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  frequent  attendance  at  scientific  meetings, 
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bis  earnest  efforts  to  promote  scieDce  in  every 
practicable  way,  and  in  tbe  extent  of  his  inter- 
course with  scientific  men. 

In  the  year  1832,  tbe  Earl  of  Stanhope  quitted 
the  House  of  Lords  altogether,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  Earl  Grey's  government  to  adopt 
his  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  visit  the  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  slavery  there»  be- 
fore legislating  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes.  He  talked,  when  announcing  his  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  House,  as  if  he  meant 
never  to  return  to  an  assembly  which,  in  his 
opinion,  disregarded  the  first  principles  of  en- 
lightened legislation.  He  only,  however,  ab- 
sented himself  from  it  for  three  years. 

The  noble  earl  is  a  man  of  great  firmness  and 
decision  of  character.  The  moment  he  sees 
the  path  of  duty  to  be  plain,  that  moment  he 
resolves  at  all  hazards  to  walk  in  it  Expe- 
diency is  a  thing  to  which  he  is  practically  an 
utter  stranger.  He  has  moral  courage  enough 
to  enable  him  to  brave  every  possible  conse- 
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quence  which  may  result  from  the  course  he 
determines  upon  pursuing.     It  matters  not  to 
him  though  he  stand  alone  in  his  advocacy  of 
any  particular  measure ;  nor  is  4ie  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  by  the  sneers  or  ridicule,  any 
more  than  by  the  open  opposition,  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  his  views.    In  the  House  of  Lords 
be  has  given  repeated  proo&  of  this,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  peculiar  nature.     He  has, 
too^  on  various    occasions  presided  at  public 
meetingB,  when  not  one  of  the  order  to  which  he 
bekMDgs  would,  on  any  account,  even  though 
approving  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  have 
ccmsented  to  take  the  cbdr.    It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  his  zeal  in  this  respect,  in  what 
■he  conceives  to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity^  should  not  always  be  requited  as  it 
ought     About  eighteen  months  since,  if  private 
report  speak  truth,  some  of  his  neighbours  on 
die  platform  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  at  which  he  presided  on 
Ae  subject  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  stole  his 
gold  snofl^box.    But  for  the  criminality  of  the 
thing  itself  one  could  almost  smile  at  the  inge* 
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nious  way  in  which  it  was  done.  He  had  laid 
down  the  box  on  the  table  before  him  while  ad- 
dressing the  meeting ;  and  the  swell  mob,  who 
had  elbowed  their  way  to  the  platform,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  field  which  promised  the  most  pro- 
ductive harvest,  having  seen,  as  they  themselves 
express  it,  an  "  excellent  chance,** — set  up  a 
tremendous  clapping  of  hands,  knocking  on  the 
table,  stamping  on  the  floor,  and  so  forth,  by 
way  of  applauding  a  particular  sentence.  The 
hint  thus  given  to  a  crowded  platform,  as  well 
as  the  meeting  generally,  was  not  lost  on  those 
on  whom  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  operate. 
The  example  of  the  swell  mob  was  promptly 
followed  by  all  present  Their  call  was  at 
once  responded  to.  Perfect  thunders  of  ap- 
plause greeted  the  ears  of  the  noble  speaker. 
There  was  not  a  hand  within  reach  of  the  table 
that  did  not  lustily  thump  it  The  gold  box 
shared  in  the  approbation  bestowed  on  its  noble 
proprietor's  speech:  in  the  excess  of  its  joy 
it  responded  to  the  forcible  application  of  fists 
to  the  table,  by  repeated  leaps,  until  it  at  last 
danced  over  and  fell  on  the  floor.     This  was  the 
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object  aimed  at.  The  box  was  promptly  picked 
up,  but  by  whom  is  still  a  mystery  to  the 
noble  earl.  He  has  never  seen  it  since,  and 
doubtless  thinks  the  *^  tremendous  applause  " 
be  received  on  the  occasion  was  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  so  valuable  an 
article. 

As  a  speaker  the  noble  earl  does  not  rank 
bigh.  He  does  not  want  resources,  but  his 
manner  is  not  in  his  favour.  He  is  unable  to 
pronounce  the  letter  r  without  a  curious  bur- 
ring sound ;  and  his  pronunciation  altogether  is 
indistinct,  just  as  if  he  had  some  impediment  in 
his  mouth  to  his  giving  a  full  enunciation  of  the 
word.  His  voice,  too,  has  a  curious  sound, 
which  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  describe.  It 
reminds  me  sometimes  of  the  guttural  way  in 
wbidi  many  of  the  Germans  speak.  His  utter- 
ance is  variable :  it  is  sometimes  too  rapid,  but 
is  usually  rather  slow.  He  now  and  then 
heatates — never  for  want  of  ideas  or  words, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  using  the  wrong 
one  when  two  or  three  present  themselves 
to  his  mind  at  the  same  time.     His  matter  is 
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generally  good,  but  never  profound  or  sparkling. 
He  speaks  with  much  ease.  His  action  is  mo- 
notonous. It  almost  exclusively  consbts  of  a 
pretty  liberal  use  of  his  right  arm,  with  bis  band 
clenched,  and  an  occasional  movement  of  bis 
body  from  one  part  of  the  floor  to  the  other. 
He  dresses  in  an  antiquated  manner.  Some 
idea  of  bis  costume  may  be  formed,  when  I  men- 
tion that  it  resembles"  that  of  a  Quaker  in 
shape,  though  different  in  colour.  The  noble 
earl  always  dresses  in  black,  and  wears  a  dark 
brown  wig,  which  is  a  piece  of  workmanship  so 
creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  perruquier,  that 
most  people  mistake  it  for  an  abundant  crop  of 
natural  hair.  He  is  a  handsome  man,  and  is 
about  the  usual  size  both  in  height  and  breadth. 
He  has  a  clear  healthy-looking  complexion,  and 
possesses  regular  features,  with  the  exception  of 
a  rather  large  mouth,  which  has  a  still  larger 
appearance  when  he  speaks,  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  opens  it  in  the  enun- 
ciation of  certain  sentences.  His  forehead  is 
straight  and  broad,  and  his  eyebrows  are  pro- 
minent, though  not   unpleasantly  so.     He  has 
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dark  clear  eyes,  at  once  indicatiye  of  benevo- 
lence and  intelligence.  He  looks  younger  than 
be  is;  though  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  you 
would  take  him  to  be  under  fifty. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONSERVATIVE  PEERS. 

(continued.) 


The  Earl  of  Falmouth— The  Earl  of  Devon-The  Earl 
of  Glengall — Lord  Beresford — Lord  Strangford — 
Lord  Rolie — Lord  Redesdale — Lord  Alvanley. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth  is  a  nobleman  of  consi- 
derable influence  among  the  Conservative  party, 
especially  among  that  section  of  them  known  by 
the  name  of  Ultra-Tories.  He  does  not  speak 
with  any  frequency,  neither  do  hb  speeches, 
when  he  does  address  their  Lordships,  extend 
to  any  great  length.  1  am  surprised  that  he 
speaks  so  seldom ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  ardent 
attachment  to  his  Tory  principles,  he  acquits 
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himself  very  creditably  when  he  addresses  their 
Lordships.  You  are  not  struck  with  aojrthing 
he  says,  as  indicating  superior  talents;  he  is 
never  eloquent  or  profound;  but  there  is  a 
smoothness  in  his  language,  and  an  ease — some 
would  say  a  gracefulness — in  his  delivery,  which 
always  prepossesses  his  hearers  in  his  favour,  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  attributes  of  good  speaking. 
The  general  observation  of  those  who  hear  him 
for  the  first  time,  is  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
surprised  that  one  who  speaks  in  so  creditable 
a  manner  is  not  better  known  in  the  house  as  a 
speaker.  His  voice  is  pleasant,  and  his  elocu- 
tion good*  His  delivery  is  fluent,  and  its  effi- 
ciency is  seldom  impaired  by  a  stammer  or  a 
momentary  hesitation  as  to  the  phraseology  in 
which  he  ought  to  clothe  his  ideas.  His  man* 
ner  is  cool  and  dispassionate ;  it  is  so,  on  many 
occasions,  to  a  fault ; — a  little  more  animation 
and  energy  in  his  mode  of  speaking  would  en- 
sure greater  attention,  and  produce  a  deeper 
impression  on  their  Lordships.  The  noble 
eirrs  coolness  when  speaking  is  the  more  re- 
nurkabl^  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  man  more 
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thoroughly  or  devotedly  attached  to  his  princi- 
ples, or  more  intensely  anxious  for  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  their 
triumph  in  the  country,  does  not  exist 

He  possesses  moral  courage  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  He  never  shrinks  from  the  assertion 
of  his  opinions,  however  unpopular  they  may 
be.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  Bill,  and  was  one  of  the  small  band 
— eleven  in  number,  if  I  remember  rightly — who 
divided  the  house  against  the  most  obnoxious 
clauses  of  that  measure. 

His  gesticulation,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the 
observations  I  have  already  made,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name.  He  seldom  moves  his  fiice 
or  body  from  the  time  he  rises  until  he  resumes 
his  seat ;  and  gentle,  indeed,  is  the  motion  he 
imparts  to  his  arms.  His  appearance  is  digni- 
fied ;  some  people  say  it  indicates  a  certain  de- 
gree of  haughtiness.  The  noble  earl  is  ex- 
ceedingly partial  to  surtouts  of  a  green  colour, 
and  to  light  waistcoats.  He  is  a  hand- 
some looking  nobleman.  His  features  are 
ii;mall  and  regular.     His  complexion  is  pale,  and 
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his  hair,  which  is  abundant  and  has  a  bristly 
appearance,  seems  as  if  beginning  to  exchange 
a  sandy  colour  for  a  greyish  hue.     He  has  a 
high  well-formed  forehead.    The  expression  of 
his  countenance  has  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness 
about  it,  mingled  with  reserve.    He  is  about 
the    middle  size,    and  proportionably  formed. 
He  is  in  the  meridian  of  life,  being  in  his  fiftieth 
year.     Formerly  the  noble  earl  used  to  sit  on 
the  first  row  of  benches  on  the  left  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  but  during  the  present  session  he  has 
nightly  patronised,  by  his  occupation  of  it,  one  of 
the  two  cross  woolsacks,  always  sitting  with  his 
face  to  the  table.     That  was  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry's  favourite  spot;  and  when    the 
Doble  marquis  returns  to  the   performance  of 
his  aoaatorial  duties,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Earl  of  Falmouth  will  give  up,  however  re- 
luctantly,  his  present  seat  to  the  proprietor 
of  Holdemesse-house,  out  of  respect  to  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  right  which  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  have  acquired  to  it  through  long  possession. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  has  been  long  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  though  not  in  the  capadty  of 
a  peer.  It  is  only  two  or  three  years  since  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  His  lordship  was 
previously  plain  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  acted  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerk 
to  their  Lordships.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  be 
any  other  instance  on  record  of  a  servant  of  the 
House  of  Lords  succeeding  to  a  peerage,  and 
afterwards  sitting,  voting,  and  acUng  among  the 
very  men  whom  he  formerly  was  obliged  to  look 
up  to  as  superiors.  In  his  capacity  of  clerk  to 
their  Lordships,  the  noble  earl  was  highly  and 
universally  esteemed.  The  best  proof  of  this 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  in  18^15,  as  next  of 
kin  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devon,  who  died  in 
Paris  that  year  without  issue,  he  received, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Melbourne,  seconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  unanimous 
thanks  of  their  Lordships  ^^  for  the  very 
able  and  talented  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  for  fifteen  years." 
As  yet  the  noble  earl  has  not  spoken  often; 
not,  I  believe,  above  six  or  seven  times,  and 
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then  only  briefly,  and  on  questions  of  minor 
mterest.  He  speaks  with  some  deliberation : 
occasionally  he  appears  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  but  on  the  whole  gets  on  with  con- 
siderable seeming  ease.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
asy  effort  he  has  yet  made,  which  would  justify 
the  opinion  that  he  is  destined  to  attain  any 
distinction  as  a  speaker.  His  matter  has  no- 
thing in  it  above  mediocrity,  while  his  manner 
wants  animation.  His  voice  b  sufficiently  distinct; 
but  it  either  has  not  flexibility,  or  he  does  not 
turn  its  capabilities  to  account  His  lordship, 
however,  promises  to  be  a  useful  man  in  the 
business  matters  of  the  house;  the  situation  of 
principal  clerk,  which  he  so  long  filled,  having 
necessarily  afibrded  him  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with  all  the  forms  and  matters  of  a  busi- 
ness character. 

The  noble  earl  slightly  exceeds  the  usual 
height,  and  is  proportionably  formed.  He  is  of 
a  sallow  complexion,  of  regular  features,  and  of 
an  open,  intelligent  expression  of  countenance. 
He  18  about  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  does  not 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  but  is  understood 
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to  be  wannly  attached  to  his  Conservatiye  prin- 
ciples, and  to  hold  that  there  can  be  no  good 
government  where  that  government  is  not 
based  on  those  principles. 

The  Earl  of  Glengall  used  to  be  pretty  re- 
gular  in  his  attendance  on  hb  parliamentary 
duties,  and  took  part  with  some  frequency  in 
the  proceedings.  Of  late  years  his  presence  in 
the  house  has  been  comparatively  rare;  while, 
as  regards  speaking,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
address  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  speech,  which 
he  has  made  to  their  Lordships  for  a  session  or 
two  past  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  converts  to  a  new  class  of  opinions  are  usually 
very  zealous,  for  some  time  after  the  change^ 
in  the  support  of  those  principles  which  they 
have  adopted.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  most 
of  my  readers  are  aware  that  within  the  last  few 
years  the  noble  earl  has  abjured  the  Liberal 
sentiments  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  with 
which  he  at  first  identified  himself  and  throwa 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Conservatives. 
He  seldom,  at  any  time,  spoke  at  any  length, 
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but  his  speeches  were  usually  characterised  by 
considerable  talent,  and  by  no  small  literary 
taste.  He  speaks  with  much  ease,  and  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  tone  of  voice.  His  manner  is 
not  assuming :  it  is  rather  subdued  and  unpre- 
tending. The  noble  earl's  personal  appearance 
is  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  manner 
when  addressing  their  Lordships.  He  is  fop- 
pish in  his  dress,  and  his  beautiful  black 
hair  is  formed  into  so  many  curls — some  of 
which  overlap  his  brow — as  to  give  his  head  a 
good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  woman. 
His  complexion  is  dark,  and  his  face  thin ;  it 
has  something  of  a  Jewish  conformation.  He  is 
tall,  and  of  a  slender  make.  He  is  understood 
to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  theatricals ;  but  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  he  has  written  some 
pieces  for  representation  on  the  stage.  What 
their  number  is,  I  do  not  know ;  neither  am  I 
acquunted  with  any  of  their  names  except  one : 
and  that  is  one  with  the  name  of  which  every- 
body is  familiar,  and  which  all  the  play-going 
public  have  seen  acted  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency.    I  allude  to  «  The  Irish  Tutor,"  one  of 
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the  most  popular  farces  of  the  present  day,  and 
which,  when  well  acted,  never  Sails  to  convulse 
the  audience  with  laughter.  Lord  Glengall  is 
in  his  forty-fourth  year. 

Lord  Beresford  is  better  known  as  a  mili- 
tary officer,  and  as  a  decided  Conservative  in 
his  politics,  than  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  noble  viscounf  s  abilities  as  a 
general  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
British  army  in  Spain  during  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's unavoidable  absence  ;from  that  coun- 
try. A  few  years  ago  Lord  Beresford  was  noted 
for  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  in  his  place 
in  parliament ;  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  not  often  seen  him  in  the  house. 
He  never  spoke  with  any  frequency,  and  never 
long  at  a  time ;  of  late  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  spoken  at  alL  He  has  a  strong  loud  voice, 
and  his  enunciation  is  deliberate  and  distinct. 
His  matter  is  always  good ;  so  much  so,  that 
his  own  party  generally  regret  there  is  not  more 
of  it.   There  is  all  the  striughtforwardness  of  the 
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soldier  about  it.  If  his  periods  want  rounding, 
his  ideas  have  generally  the  quality  of  good 
sense  in  their  favour.  The  noble  viscount  is 
tail  and  of  a  robust  figure.  He  has  a  full  face, 
with  a  dark  complexion,  and  rather  darkish 
hair.  He  has  quite  a  soldier-like  appearance. 
His  age  is  about  sixty-  five. 

Viscount  Strangford  is  one  of  those  noble 
lords  who  never  speak  on  questions  of  a  party 
nature,  or  of  national  importance ;  but  who  in- 
variably address  their  Lordships  when  parti- 
cular subjects,  to  which  they  have  specially 
directed  their  attention,  are  brought  under  con- 
sideration. The  noble  viscount^s  vote  is  always 
ready,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  through  the 
medium  of  some  Tory  peer  into  whose  pocket 
he  commits  his  proxy,  to  support  the  party  with 
whom  be  is  identified ;  but  he  would  no  more 
think  of  making  a  regular  speech  on  any  ques- 
tion involving  the  fate  of  a  government,  than  he 
would  of  addressing  a  regular  sermon  to  their 
Lordsbips.  Were  he,  however,  to  see  that 
some  noble  lord  bad  given  notice  of  a  motion 
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for  a  particular  evening,  on  the  subject  of  the 
silk  or  glove  trade,  or  any  of  those  other  com- 
mercial questions  in  which  he  takes  a  special 
interest,  he  would  hurry  to  London,  though  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  tune,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  debate, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the 
discussion.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  noble 
viscoimt  to  say  that  on  such  subjects  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  informed.  I  question  if  there  be 
a  noble  lord  in  the  house  equally  conversant 
with  them.  He  is  a  great  opponent  of  the  finee 
trade  system,  and  has  on  repeated  occasions 
distinguished  himself  as  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  the  Coventry  weavers. 

The  noble  viscount  is  also  well  versed  in 
matters  appertaining  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  country,  and  seldom  suffers  a  discussion  on 
such  topics  to  take  place  in  the  house  without 
expressing  his  views  at  some  length.  The 
situation  he  filled  for  some  years  as  British  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  naturally  led  him 
to  turn  his  attention  in  some  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  whose 
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sovereign  he  represented.  On  such  topics  he 
always  makes  a  very  intelligent  speech,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  his  speeches  are  invaria- 
bly more  or  less  deeply  tinged  with  his  peculiar 
political  opinions. 

The  noble  viscount  speaks  with  considerable 
ease  and  fluency;  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  has 
abundant  self-possession — some  people  would 
call  it  a  feeling  of  confidence  amounting  to  con- 
ceit He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  words :  some- 
times his  words  are  more  abundant  than  his 
ideas.  Of  the  latter,  however,  he  seldom  dis* 
plays  any  poverty,  though  they  are  never  of  a 
striking  or  commanding  order.  It  is  in  the  com- 
mon-sense character  of  his  matter  that  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  his  addresses  consists.  His  manner 
has  nothing  peculiar  in  it;  his  delivery  is 
rather  deliberate.  He  has  a  fine  clear  voice, 
and  a  distinct  articulation.  His  gesture  is 
moderate  enough.  He  is  rather  a  cold  speaker. 
I  never  yet  saw  him  animated  or  energetic, 
and  be  is  the  same  throughout ;  the  same  in 
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the  middle  and  at  the  close  as  he  is  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Lord  Strangford  is  said  to  possess  consider* 
able  literary  taste*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  prose 
production  of  his,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  vehemently  attacked  the 
government  of  Mr.  Canning  in  18*27,  and  Mr. 
Canning  himself  personally.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  pieces  of  poetry,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  respectable  productions,  though  not  much 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  private  friends. 
He  is  the  avowed  translator  of  several  of 
Camoens*  poems. 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  is  nothing 
striking.  His  height  is  about  five  feet  nine^ 
and  his  breadth  is  proportionable.  He  has  a 
sharp  nose,  which  is  usually  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  handsome  spectacles.  His  complexion 
is  dark,  and  his  hair  of  a  brownish  colour. 
His  face  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  has  a  rather 
intelligent  though  reserved  expression.  Id 
his  dress  he  is  very  fastidious.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dandies  in  the  house.  His  age  is 
fifty-two. 
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Lord  RoLi^E  owes  much  of  the  prominency 
^hich  he  enjoys  as  a  public  man  to  a  very  un- 
usual but  very  excellent  trait  in  his  character. 
I  refer  to  the  great,  indeed  I  may  say  unpre- 
cedented liberality  of  his  subscriptions  for  the 
promotion  of  any  object  which  he  deems  com- 
mendable. It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  nobleman  of 
great  wealth  thus  disposed  to  part  with  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  furthering  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  great  interests  of  mankind.  He  is  a  most 
zealous,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a  most  conscientious 
churchman ;  and  his  name  has  on  some  occa- 
sions stood  on  lists  of  subscriptions  for  church 
purposes,  for  the  princely  sum  of  2,000/. ;  on 
repeated  occasions  the  sum  of  1,000/.  has  been 
appended  to  his  name  for  religious  purposes 
connected  with  the  establishment  Until  the 
present  session,  the  noble  lord  was  remarkable 
for  the  punctuality  of  his  attendance  on  his  par- 
liamentary duties ;  what  the  cause  is  of  his  irre- 
galar  attendance  this  session,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  He  very  rarely,  at  any  time, 
took  part  in  the  debates ;  but  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  number  of  the  petitions  which 
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he  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting^  and  which  he 
usually  prefaced  with  a  few  observations.  He 
has  a  strong,  steady  voice,  considering  his  ad- 
vanced age ;  for  he  is  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  is  a  tall  man,  with  a  little  stoop.  Though  not 
robust  now,  I  think  it  probable  he  must  have  been 
so  to  some  extent  when  in  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood. The  many  years  which  have  passed  over 
his  head,  have  not  only  tinged  his  hair  with  a 
greyish  colour,  but  have  formed  various  deep 
wrinkles  in  his  face. 

Lord  Redesdale,  son  of  the  late  distin- 
guished noble  and  learned  lord  of  that  name, 
does  not  often  address  their  Lordships;  but 
when  he  does,  he  is  always  listened  to  with  much 
attention  by  both  sides  of  the  house.  He  b  one 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  is  never  beard  with- 
out one's  feeling  a  regret  that  he  does  not  speak 
oftener.  Were  he  desirous  of  obtaining  cele- 
brity as  a  speaker,  he  would  only  have  to  ad- 
dress their  Lordships  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a 
session,  and  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  at  a  time^  to  have  his  wishes 
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I  do  not  say  that  he  would,  by  any  amount  of 
industry,  or  by  any  effort  he  could  make,  ever  at- 
tain to  the  distinction  of  an  orator,  in  the  sense 
in  whidi  the  term  is  usually  understood ;  but 
he  certainly  would  earn  for  himself  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  highly  respectable  speaker. 
He  has  no  pretensions  to  talents  of  a  lofty  kind, 
far  less  to  genius ;  but  he  certainly  does  possess 
abilities  considerably  above  mediocrity*  His 
talents  are  of  the  useful,  not  of  the  shining  class. 
There  are  few  noblemen  in  the  house  who  pos- 
sess a  greater  fund  of  good  sense,  or  of  that 
practical  knowledge  which  is  often  much  more 
useful  to  society  than  even  genius  itself.  It 
is  his  lordship's  great  good  sense,  united  as 
it  is  to  a  very  unassuming  manner,  and  an  un- 
doubted honesty  of  purpose,  that  always  ensures 
the  deepest  attention  On  the  part  of  noble  lords 
to  whatever  he  says.  He  is  happy  in  stripping 
a  question  of  all  irrelevant  matter,  and  viewing 
it  in  connexion  with  its  practical  bearings.  His 
perceptions  are  acute ;  and  he  has  a  great  ap- 
titude for  placing  a  point  before  the  minds 
of  odiers  in  exactly  the  same  view  in  which  it 
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LMimont,    removes   a   miscc 
fact.     This  accounts   for 
his  never  speaking  at  any  1 
casions  in  which  he  addres 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  ha^ 
longer  than  twelve  or  fifteei 
very  rarely  so  long. 

Lord  Redesdale's  manne 
but  agreeable.  He  has  a  1 
voice,  which,  when  he  becoi 
something  sonorous  in  its  ton 
is  well  timed ;  if  it  err  on  ei 
that  of  rapidity.  In  the  u» 
he  is  moderate :  he  looks  sti 
ministerial  benches,  and  has  i 
both  in  his  countenance  and  1 
who  i«  ooo«"*'— 
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His  lordship  is  chiefly  useful  in  matters  of 
business,  and  in  them  he  seems  to  take  parti- 
cular delight.  The  Earl  of  Devon  lately  men- 
tioned, in  the  hearing  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
peated the  observation  to  me,  that  in  a  few  years 
Lord  Redesdale  will,  in  all  probability,  be  un- 
equalled as  a  business-man  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak  to 
a  matter  of  this  kind  than  the  Earl  of  Devon 
here,  owing  to  the  circumstance,  as  before 
stated,  of  his  having  been  so  many  years  clerk 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Redesdale  is  very  plain  in  his  personal 
appearance.  His  face  is  round,  and  his  com- 
plexion florid  He  has  always  an  ample  harvest 
of  hair,  of  a  red  colour,  and  a  pair  of  whiskers  of 
more  than  the  average  dimensions.  He  is  no  pa- 
tron of  the  West-end  hairdressers ;  at  least  there 
is  no  appearance  of  anything  of  the  kind  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  He  is  short,  and  rather 
thickly  set  He  might  increase  his  apparent 
altitude,  were  be  to  use  boots  or  shoes  of  the 
usual  thickness  in  the  soles  and  heels ;  but  to 
anything  of  that  kind  he  has  an  unconquerable 
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aversion.  At  all  seasons,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, you  see  his  lordship's  feet  inserted  in 
low  thin  shoes.  Indeed  you  would  fancy,  as 
you  see  him  standing  or  walking  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  that  he  wears  dancing-pumps ;  just 
as  if,  instead  of  legislating  for  the  empire,  be 
were  about  to  trip  the  light  fantastic  toe  in 
Almack's.  His  snow-white  stockings  would  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  impression :  so  would 
his  white  neckerchief.  The  only  part  of  his 
apparel  which  would  militate  against  the  hypo- 
thesis, would  be  his  coat  and  trousers.  These 
two  articles  in  his  costume  are,  as  a  tailor  would 
say,  of  a  very  plain  cut  He  is  partial  to  having 
good  measure :  he  likes  abundant  room  in  his 
clothes.  You  never  see  him  without  a  buff 
waistcoat  The  coat  and  trousers  are  always  blue; 
the  former  being  moderately  studded  with  yellow 
buttons.  Such  is  Liord  Redesdale's  unvarying 
dress.  To  any  other  colour  than  blue  he  has 
an  antipathy,  which  nothing  but  the  loss  of  a 
near  relative  can  overcome.  As  for  dandyism, 
again,  he  would  rather  submit  to  almost  any- 
thing, than  consent  to  appear  in  fashionable 
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apparel.  That  is  a  thing  which  would  put  his 
philosophy  to  fault :  it  would  be  to  him  a  species 
of  martyrdom  itselfi  Nor  can  any  consideration 
prevail  on  him  to  wear  a  great-coat  or  cloak. 
Duiing  the  most  intensely  cold  days  of  Janu- 
ary last,  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitehall  and  other  places,  without  any 
other  protection  against  the  remarkable  severity 
of  the  weather  than  I  have  described ;  and  he 
appeared  as  comfortable  as  if  the  season  had 
been  that  of  summer. 

The  noble  lord  is  exceedingly  attentive  to 
his  parliamentary  duties.  I  know  of  few  peers 
who  are  more  so.  He  is  generaUy  to  be  seen 
near  the  table,  on  one  of  the  cross  woolsacks. 
As  be  is  only  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  pro* 
mises  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  house.  His  politics  are  moderately  To- 
ryiah* 

Lord  Altanxey,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Alvanley,  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas^  occasionally  makes  a  short  speech  in  the 
boose;   but  be  is  one  of  those   whose  names 
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are  rendered  more  familiar  to  the  public  by 
something  which  has  occurred  out  of  doors, 
than  by  an]rthing  they  have  said  or  done  withm 
the  walls  of  the  house.    Lord  Alvanley  brought 
himself   into    very   prominent  notice,   two  or 
three  years  ago,  by  a  squabble  which  he  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  together,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  a  duel  between  the  noble  lord  and  Mr. 
Morgan  0*Connell,  each  of  the  parties  having, 
contrary  to  the  usages  observed  on  such  ooc»» 
sions,  fired   three   shots.      The  affair  had  its 
origin  in  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Alvanley 
having  taunted  Lord  Melbourne  with  having 
purchased,   for  a   valuable  consideration,    the 
votes  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  his  party.  And  this 
charge,  both  against  Lord  Melbourne  and  Mr. 
O'Connell,  was  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Alvanley  to  get  the  member  for 
Dublin  expelled  from    Brookes'  club.      Thb 
drew  forth  from  Mr.  CConnell,  in  the  House  df 
Commons,   the    following  pointed   passage: — 
"  There  was  a  creature,  half-idiot,  half-maniae, 
it  would  seem,  elsewhere,    that  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use    language  there  which    he  knew 
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he  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  in  other  places. 
The  bloated  buffoon,  too^  who  had  talked  of 
them  as  he  did,  might  learn  the  distinction  be- 
tween independent  men,  and  those  whose  votes 
were  not  worth  purchasing,  even  if  they  were 
in  the  market"  This  was  doubtless  unjusti- 
fiably strong  language,  and  such  as  no  man, 
according  to  the  existing  code  of  honour,  could 
permit  to  pass  unnoticed.  Lord  Alvanley  ac- 
cordingly challenged  Mr.  O'Conuell,  but  the 
latter,  having  registered  a  vow  in  heaven 
agadnst  duelling,  refused  to  accept  it  His  son 
Morgan,  however,  at  once  came  forward,  and 
putting  himself  in  his  father^s  place,  fought  a 
duel,  as  above  stated,  with  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Alvanley  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  wit  He  is  understood  to  be  a  man  of 
respectable  literary  taste,  and  acquits  himself 
very  creditably  in  making  a  short  speech.  His 
manner  is  quiet  and  subdued.  He  usually  sits, 
when  in  the  house,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Lord 
Qiaocellor,  dose  to  the  woolsack.  He  is  not, 
however,  celebrated  for  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance  in  the  house.     Formerly  he  was  con- 
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sidered  a  sort  of  neutral  or  independent  n 
politics ;    but  latterly  he  has  identified  h 
closely  with  the  Conservative  party, 
said  to  be  indolent     He  is  in  his  forty 
yean 
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LIBERAL  PEERS. 


The  Marquis  of  Sligo— The  Marquis  of  Northampton 
—The  Earl  of  Rosebery— The  Earl  of  Gosford. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  better  known  as  the 
late  Governor  of  Jamaica  than  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  latter  place  he  has 
never  done  anything  to  distinguish  himself. 
There  he  rarely  speaks  at  all,  and  never  at  any 
length.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
him  occupy  the  attention  of  his  fellow  peers  for 
more  than  three  or  four  minutes  at  one  time* 
He  is  diffident  of  his  own  powers  as  a  speaker ; 
and  he  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  the  notion  that 
nature  intended  him  to  shine  in  the  senate.     It 
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were  well  if  some  other  noble  lords,  who  could 
be  named,  entertained  an  equally  modest  opi- 
nion of  their  own  capabilities  for  public  speak- 
ing. It  would  spare  themselves  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  having  to  labour  hard  before  they  can 
utter  two  consecutive  sentences  in  tolerable  taste. 
It  would  save  them  many  a  '<  hem"  and  forced 
cough,  which — so,  at  least,  one  would  suppose — 
must  be  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  their  own 
feelings;  to  say  nothing  of  the  infliction  which 
such  speakers  must  prove  to  the  house.  The 
noble  marquis  carries  his  diffidence  to  excess. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  possesses  any  of  the  lead- 
ing attributes  of  an  effective  public  speaker; 
but  if  he  had  more  confidence  in  himself,  he 
might,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  on  ordinary 
subjects,  acquit  himself  in  a  very  creditable 
manner  in  addressing  their  Lordships.  As  it 
is,  he  speaks  with  some  difficulty;  his  matter 
has  nothing  attractive  in  it  beyond  its  common 
sense.  His  style  has  nothing  approaching  to 
elegance :  it  is  as  homely  as  the  greatest  lovers 
of  that  quality  could  wish.  And  his  manner  is 
in  keeping  with  it     It  is  plain  and  unassuming 
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to  a  fault.  The  noble  marquis,  however,  is  a 
highly  intelligent  man.  He  is  especially  con- 
versant with  those  subjects  to  which  circum- 
stances have  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
particularly  apply  his  mind.  He  also  possesses 
a  sound  judgment  And  last,  though  assuredly 
not  least,  he  is  an  upright  and  conscientious 
man,  in  all  the  public  as  well  as  private  relations 
of  life.  Integrity  is  a  quality  which  is  peculiarly 
deserving  the  respect  of  mankind,  when  embodied 
in  the  conduct  of  men  who  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions where  temptations  to  a  different  course  are 
numerous  and  powerful.  The  fact  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Sligo  should  have  come  home  from  the 
West  Indies  one  of  the  most  zealous  vindicators 
of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  considering  the  in- 
ducements which  must  have  been  presented  to 
him  to  feel  and  act  differently,  is  of  itself 
a  condusiye  fiict  in  favour  of  his  conscientious- 
ness as  a  public  man.  If  anything  could  have 
afforded  me  a  gratification  equal  to  that  with 
which  I  heard  the  almost  superhuman  speech 
of  Lord  Brougham,  in  February  last,  on  behalf 

G  5 
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of  the  negroes — a  speech  which  for  brilliancy, 
eloquence,  and  power,  has  perhaps  never  been 
exceeded  in  either  house  of  parliament;  if  any- 
thing could  have  equalled  the  gratification  with 
which  I  listened  to  that  splendid  speech,  it 
would  have  been  the  cordial  cheers  with  which 
the  noble  marquis  greeted  the  more  important 
])arts  of  it  Those  cheers,  considering  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
given,  must  have  been  melody  in  the  ears  of 
every  humane  man  who  heard  them.  To  my 
mind  they  were  proof,  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, not  only  of  a  kindly  nature,  but  of  the 
strictest  honesty  of  character. 

In  March  last  the  noble  marquis  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  a  spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  humanity. 
The  pamphlet  is  entitled'"  Jamaica  under  the 
Apprenticeship  System.*"      It  is  a  production  ♦ 

*  The  following  tribute  to  the  missionaries  of  Jamaica, 
a  body  of  men  who  have  been  most  grossly  calumniated, 
is  equally  creditable  to  the  noble  Marquis's  head  and 
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of  great  interest,  whether  the  source  whence  it 
proceeds,  or  the  subject,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  be  considered. 

heart.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  speaks  in  the  third 
person: 

"  They  (the  planters)  looked  upon  the  dissenting 
missionaries  also  as  the  fomenters  of  rebellion^  and 
promoters  of  discontent  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
the  negroes ;  an  opinion  often  maintained  in  England 
by  persons  connected  with  the  colony.  Lord  Sligo^ 
after  a  very  short  period^  expressed  his  conviction  of 
their  great  value ;  acknowledged  the  obligations  which 
were  due  to  them  for  their  exertions  to  promote  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  blacks ;  and  stated  that^  in 
his  opinion^  almost  all  the  religious  feeling  which  ex- 
isted among  the  slaves  was  derived  from  their  efforts. 
That  such  is  the  truth  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  their  unpopularity  arose  from  their 
having  confronted  all  dangers,  and  nearly  encountered 
martyrdom^  by  their  noble  attempts  to  protect  the 
slave  from  severities  which,  though  then  permissible 
by  Uw,  could  never  be  considered  justifiable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  They  were  too  loyal  subjects,  and  too 
good  Christians^  to  be  guilty  of  what  they  were  so  ge. 
neralJy  reproached  with ;  namely,  trying  to  make  the 
negroes  discontented  with  their  lot,  or,  as  the  usual 
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The  noble  marquis  is  one  of  the  most  corpu- 
lent men  in  the  house:  perhaps  he  is  ex- 
ceeded in  this  particular  by  none  of  the  peers, 

phrase  runs  there^  '  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  ne* 
groes/  or  exciting  them  to  rerolutionary  pr(>]ect8. 
The  disturbance  of  the  mind  of  the  negroes  consisted 
in  their  boldly  opposing  every  danger,  to  protect  them 
from  the  abuses  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood ;  and  in- 
ducing them  to  bear  paUently  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  certainty 
of  approaching  relief  through  the  medium  of  the 
British  Parliament.  These  men  were  truly  ol^ects  to 
be  cherished ;  and  the  support  they  received  from  Lord 
Sligo  was  one  cause  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  colony^ 
and  of  the  resolute  opposition  which  his  measures  en- 
countered.'* 

The  noble  marquis  concludes  his  pamphlet  with  the 
following  vivid  picture  of  society  in  Jamaica  : 

''  In  truth,  there  is  no  justice  in  the  general  local  in. 
stitutions  of  Jamaica;  because  there  is  no  public 
opinion  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made.  Slavery  has 
divided  society  into  two  classes;  to  one  it  has  given 
power,  but  to  the  other  it  has  not  extended  protec 
tion.  One  of  these  classes  is  above  public  opinion,  and 
the  other  is  below  it ;  neither  are,  therefore,  under  its 
influence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  owing  to 
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except  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  I  am  not  sure  indeed  whether, 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  he  is  not  in  point  of 

the  want  of  sympathy  between  them,  to  the  want  of 
dependence  and    mutual    confidence,    to    the   poorer 
class  being  able  to  provide  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
without  any  application  to  the  higher,  there  never  will 
be  in  Jamaica,  or  any  other  slave  colony,  a  community 
of  feeling  on  which  public  opinion  can  operate  bene- 
ficially.    There    now    exists,   indeed,   something    so 
termed,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  it  makes 
the  timid  man  afraid  to  act  rightly,  and  confirms  the 
designing  intriguer  in  his  schemes.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  complete  separation  may  melt  away,  and  that 
some  kind  of  approximation  of  the  two  classes  may 
arise.     The  prospects  otherwise  may  be  awfiil.  Great 
indeed  is  the  blindness  which  does  not  see  this,  great 
indeed  is  the  fatuity  which  does  not  provide  against 
it.    What  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  negro  towards 
those  who  show  such  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in 
him,  that  all  the  public  acts  are  of  a  stringent  nature  ? 
that  they  may  deprive  him  of  the  only  trade  which  he 
it  able  with  his  limited  means  to  engage  in-^namely, 
with  the  next  island,  St.   Domingo,  le^t  he  should 
there  learn  too    much  of  the  common   right   of   all 
people  in  a  representative  state— namely,  a  share  in 
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breadth  equal  to  them.  I  should  take  the  noble 
marquis  to  be  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height      His  head   has   a  very  massive   ap- 

the  representation.     If  that  scheme  has  not  succeeded, 
it  is  not  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  that  the 
negroes  owe  its  failure,  but  to  the  British  government. 
Can  the  negro  endure  to  have  himself   cursed    and 
called  '  a  — — -  black  rascal '  on  all  occasions  ?    Can  he 
like  to  have  all    sense  of  morality  and  decency  out- 
raged  in  the  persons  of  his  wife  and  daughters?     Let 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  look  to   these   things  in 
time,  and  remedy  the  evil  before  it  is  too  late.     Let 
them  recollect  that  unless  they  regain  the  confidence 
of  those  from  whom  alone  free  labour  can  be  obtained, 
the  year  1840  will  be  the  unprofitable  commencement 
of  a   series   of  still  more   unprofitable  years;    that 
if  the  negroes  do  not  labour  freely  in  1840,  it  will  be 
difficult,  with  their  small  necessities,  to  induce  tbem 
to  do  so  at  any  future  period.     Let  them  support,  and 
not  on  every  occasion  vilify,  their  religious  teachers, 
to  whom  they  already  owe  more  of  the  good  conduct 
of  the  negroes  than  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Let  them  not  endeavour  to  diminish  the  natural  and 
legitimate  influence  of  those  excellent  men,  the  mia- 
sionaries,  whose  assistance  they  may  perhaps  one  day 
themselves  require.    Let  them  not  imagine^  because 
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pearance,  and  has  a  large  quantity  of  dark 
hair,  considering  that  he  is  now  in  his  fiftieth 
year.     He    has   a   round    flat    face,  a  broad 

the  skin  of  the  negroes  is  darker  than  their  own^  that 
they  have  not  the  feelings  of  men.    Let  them  not  sup- 
pose that  when  these   despised  blacks  are  free^  and 
when  they  gain  the  additional  knowledge  which  the 
change  in  their  social  condition  will  inevitably  impart^ 
they  will  calmly  submit  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 
It  woidd  be  much  better  for  the  Jamaica  proprietor 
to  give  liberally  now^  whilst  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
give,  than  wait  for  a  reaction  which,  if  once  it  takes 
place,  will  be  terrible  in  its  consequences.     He  would 
not  hesitate,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  effect  of  a  little 
kindness  on  the  mind  of  the  poor  condemned  black. 
Little  does  he  know  how  deep  every  act  of  considerate 
regard  and  kindly  feeling  sinks  into  his  heart,  or  how  it 
carries  with  it  gratitude  and  devotion. 

"  Let  him  not  say,  '  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  a 
publican  and  sinner  as  this  man  is,'  but  let  him  pour 
wine  and  oil  into  his  wounds,  and  make  him  his 
friend." 

On  the  SSnd  of  March  last,  when  the  subject  of 
Kegro  Slavery  was  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships,  the  noble  marquis  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
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nose,  and  large  marked  eye-lashes.  His  fore- 
head is  broad  and  straight,  and  his  dark  eyes 
are  rather  deeply  set  in  their  sockets.  His 
complexion  is  very  dark,  and  has  what  is  called 
a  weather-beaten  appearance.  He  makes  a 
point  of  attending  in  the  house  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  and  is  often,  indeed,  to  be 
seen  in  his  place  when  nothing  of  particular 
interest  is  expected. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton,  though  suffi- 
ciently decided  in  his  Whiggish  principles,  does 
not  mix  himself  up  with  parties  to  any  very 
great  extent,  either  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  or  out  of  doors.  He  is  much  more  partial 
to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  literary  and  scientific 
objects,  than  to   the   storms  and   tempests  of 

tem,  and  followed  up  the  declaration  by  remarking 
that  he  was  not  one  who  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached^  but  that  he  would^  on  the  first  of  August, 
unconditionally  emancipate  all  the  negroes  on  his 
estates  in  Jamaica.  The  observation  produced,  as  it 
was  well  calculated  to  do^  a  deep  impression  on  their 
lordships,  and  on  all  who  heard  it. 
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partj  conflicts.  There  are  some  men  to  whose 
very  existence  political  or  some  other  species  of 
strong  excitement  is  necessary :  deprive  them 
of  that,  and  they  would  pine  away  and  die  of 
what  the  French  call  ennui^  but  which  we  call 
laoguor.  The  noble  marquis,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  hardly  think  life  worth  the  possessing, 
were  it  only  to  be  purchased  by  plunging  one- 
self into  the  troubled  sea  of  political  contention. 
It  will  not,  after  this,  excite  surprise  when  I  say, 
that  the  noble  marquis  is  by  no  means  frequent 
in  his  attendance  in  the  house.  But  even  were 
he  less  fond  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
than  be  is,  I  could  easily  account  for  his  absence 
from  parliament  from  another  cause.  His  coun- 
try residence,  Ashley  Castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, is  allowed  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  every  respect 
most  delightful  places  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Its  attractions  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  confine  one  in  a  great  measure  to  home,  who, 
like  his  lordship,  has  no  relish  for  the  turmoils 
of  party  politics.  He  is  a  respectable  speaker. 
I  have  not  heard  him  address  their  Lordships  at 
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sufficient  length  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  how  he  acquits  himself  in  the  house ;  but 
I  remember  hearing  him  a  few  years  ago  speak 
at  some  length,  when  presiding  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Thatched  Tavern,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  erecting  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm.  On  that  occasion 
he  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner.  He  spoke  with  considerable  ease,  though, 
if  my  memory  does  not  mislead  me,  with  some 
deliberation.  His  articulation  is  distinct,  but 
his  voice  wants  power  and  variety.  He  speaks 
with  considerable  animation,  but  is  rather  spar- 
ing of  his  gesture.  You  see  at  once  that  he  is 
a  literary  man,  and  yet  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a  wish  to  parade  his  literary  acquirements. 

The  noble  marquis  has  contributed  various 
pieces,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  to  the  perio- 
dical literature  of  the  day.  Most  of  those 
pieces,  I  believe,  have  appeared  in  the  Annuals. 
Some  months  ago  the  noble  marquis  avowedly 
edited  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  author  of  some  celebrity.     The  work 
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to  which  I  refer,  appeared  under  the  title,  I 
think,  of  <*  The  Widow's  OflTering."  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  detached  work  of  any  extent  which 
has  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

The  noble  marquis  is  no  devoted  worshipper 
of  the  Graces.  His  toilette  never  costs  him  a 
thought  He  dresses  with  a  plainness  approach- 
ing to  a  primitive  simplicity.  He  is  about  the 
middle  height,  rather  perhaps  below  it;  and  of 
proportionable  thickness.  His  complexion  is 
dark,  and  his  hair  black.  His  features  are 
somewhat  large,  especially  about  the  eyes  and 
eye-brows.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  placid  and  intellectual.  His  age  is  forty-eight 
years ;  though,  judging  from  appearance  only, 
you  would  set  it  down  at  five  or  six  years 
more. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  has  an  aversion, 
which  nothing  but  some  powerful  consideration 
can  overcome,  to  take  any  active  part  in  great 
national  questions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  never  forgive  himself  if  he  allowed  any 
Scottish   subject  of   interest  or  moment  to  be 
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brought  before  their  Lordships  without  express- 
ing his  opinions  respecting  it  He  acquits  him- 
self in  his  addresses  to  the  house,  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.  He  speaks  with  great  em- 
phasis, as  if  every  sentence  he  uttered  were  the 
result  of  deep  conviction.  The  earnestness  of 
his  manner  always  ensures  him  an  attentive 
hearing,  and  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  what  he 
says.  His  speeches  usually  indicate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  subject  His  elocution  would 
be  considered  good,  were  it  not  that  its  effect  is 
impaired  by  his  very  peculiar  voice — so  pecu- 
liar that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it  All 
I  can  say  respecting  it  is,  that  a  person  who  has 
once  heard  will  never  forget  it  He  would  re- 
cognise it  again  without  seeing  the  speaker  or 
knowing  that  it  was  his  lordship,  in  any  place 
or  at  any  distance  of  time.  The  English  ear 
perceives  at  once  that  he  is  a  Scotchman ;  and 
yet  his  Scotch  accent  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a 
broad  kind.  A  native  of  his  own  country  would 
not  very  readily  recognise  the  northern  accent  in 
the  elocution  of  his  lordship.  He  always  speaks 
with   su£Bcient  loudness   to  be  audible  in  all 
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parts  of  the  house.  He  seldom  falters,  and 
still  more  rarely  hesitates  for  want  of  suitable 
phraseology.  His  language  is  in  good  taste, 
without  being  polished.  His  addresses  never 
extend  to  any  length,  but  they  are  comprehen- 
sive. There  is  generally  as  much  matter-of-fact 
or  argument  in  them  as  a  more  wordy  speaker 
would  swell  out  to  double  the  extent. 

His  action  requires  but  little  notice.  He  is 
a  quiet  speaker  :  his  body  stands  nearly  as  still 
as  if  he  were  transfixed.  He  now  and  then 
moves  both  hands  at  once,  just  as  if  he  were 
waving  them  to  some  friend  he  recognised  at  a 
distance. 

The  noble  earl  is  slightly  below  the  middle 
height,  with  a  moderate  inclination  to  corpu- 
lency. His  complexion  partakes  more  of  sallow- 
ness  than  of  any  other  quality  I  could  name. 
His  hair  has  something  of  a  greyish  colour.  In 
the  features  of  his  face  there  is  nothing  peculiar. 
He  looks  a  good-natured  man,  and  I  believe  is 
so  in  reality.  He  is  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  the  word  "  Rose" 
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occurs  in  the  family  name,  as  well  as  in  his 
title,  the  family  name  being  Primrose. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  is  a  nobleman  whose 
name  has  of  late  been  brought  before  the 
public  with  a  prominency  unequalled^  perhaps, 
by  that  of  any  other  peer  in  the  realm*  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  its  connexion  with  Canada  and 
Canadian  affairs.  At  the  time  I  write  his  lord- 
ship is  daily  expected  home  from  Canada,  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Melbourne  cabinet  from 
the  government  of  that  colony.  When  he  re-ap- 
pears in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  some 
lengthened  statements  will  naturally  be  expected 
from  him,  in  reference  to  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  recent  insurrection  in 
Canada.  Before  quitting  the  house  and  the 
country  he  very  seldom  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships, and  when  he  did,  his  wish  seemed  to  be 
to  express  his  sentiments  in  the  fewest  possible 
words,  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  which 
was  practicable.  The  little  that  he  said,  how- 
ever, had  always  the  merit  of  being  pertinent  to 
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the  purpose  he  had  in  view.     His  object  could 
never  be  mistakeu,  and  his  matter  was  always 
of  such  a  nature  as  seemed  well  calculated  to 
promote  that  object.     He  is  a  slow  speaker, 
but  not  unpleasantly  so.    His  voice  is  clear,  and 
his  enunciation  very  distinct.     He  is  a  tranquil, 
unassuming  speaker,  never  raising  his  voice  to 
a  high  pitch,  nor  having  recourse  to  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  gesture.     Before  he  went 
to  Canada,  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  at- 
tendants in  the  house.     He  was  punctual  as  the 
clock  struck  five ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  indeed, 
would  not  have  been  often  wrong,  though  he  had 
made  the  noble  earl's  entrance  into  the  house 
the  signal  for  taking  the  woolsack. 

In  figure  Lord  Gosford  is  short  and  thick- 
seL  His  complexion  is  dark,  and  so  is  his  hair. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  his  face  is  a  certain 
hardness  of  features,  which  almost  gives  it  a 
sternness  of  expression.  He  is  in  his  sixty-se- 
cond year. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LIBERAL  PEERS, 

(continued.) 

Tlie  Earl  of  Minto— The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury— The 
Earl  of  Lichfield— Lord  Lynedoch — Lord  Portman. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  was  not  much  heard  of  as 
a  public  character  until  he  accepted  office  under 
the  present  administration.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Auckland,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  up- 
wards of  two  years  since,  when  the  latter  noble 
lord  was  appointed  Governor  General  of 
India.  The  Earl  of  Minto  did  not,  however, 
then  enter  the  public  service  for  the  first  time; 
he  had  been  for  some  years,  at  a  former  period, 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.     His  fkther. 
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the  late  Karl  of  Minto,  was  well  known  through 
the  situations  he  held  in  connexion  with  India. 
In  1806,  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal  As  a 
speaker,  the  present  noble  earl  has  few  or  no 
pretensions.  Both  his  matter  and  his  manner 
are  against  him.  His  matter  never  rises  above 
mediocrity;  sometimes  it  does  not  quite  reach 
Aat  point ;  while  it  is  made  to  appear  worse  than 
it  really  is  by  his  unfavourable  manner.  His  voice 
is  husky,  and  his  elocution  is  not  in  good  taste. 
There  is  an  unusual  broadness  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion for  one  in  his  rank  of  life,  even  though  a 
native  of  Scotland ;  and,  instead  of  being  lessen- 
ed, the  defects  under  which  he  labours  in  this 
respect  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  slowness 
of  his  utterance.  He  occasionally  hesitates,  but 
not  to  any  extent,  as  if  at  a  loss  for  the  proper 
phraseology.  He  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
diis  absence  of  oratorical  qualifications,  always 
fiitened  to  with  much  attention  by  their  Lord- 
ships.  I  ascribe  this  partly  to  the  respect  in 
whieb  be  is  personally  held,  and  partly  to  a 
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Straightforwardness  and  earnestness  of  manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who  hears 
him.  Though  there  is  nothing  like  eloquence 
in  his  speeches,  he  is  always  clear,  and  his  fiu^ 
in  which  he  largely  deals,  are  usually  important, 
and  bear  on  the  subject  before  the  house.  He 
has  a  decided  dislike  to  speaking.  It  is  a  posi* 
tive  punishment  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  ad. 
dress  the  House.  If  he  were  a  Roman  Cadio* 
lie,  the  priest,  aware  of  his  aversion  to  speak, 
would  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  nn^Wjng  a 
speech  by  way  of  penance.  No  one  ever  heard 
tlie  noble  earl  volunteer  a  speech.  No  one 
ever  heard  him  make  a  speech  when  he  couU 
help  it.  It  is  only  when  the  duties  of  his  office 
compel  him  to  say  something,  that  a  sentence  is 
known  to  come  from  his  lips  in  the  house.  He 
is  a  nobleman,  notwithstanding,  who  is  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
but  who  possesses  a  very  respectable  amoont  of 
general  information. 

In  the  Earl  of  Minto's  personal  appearance 
there  is  nothing  striking.  He  is  of  a  spare 
make,  and  a  little  above  the  general 
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His  complexion  is  unusually  dark,  and  his 
countenance  has  somewhat  of  a  Jewish  expres- 
sion. His  hair  is  black  and  abundant.  He 
scarcely  looks  so  old  as  he  is:  his  age  is 
fifty-six. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  very  seldom  takes 
part  in  the  debates  in  the  houses  but  he  is,  on 
the  whole,  pretty  regular  in  his  attendance.     A 
speedi  of  fire  minutes'  duration  in  the  course  of 
a  session  is  the   utmost  extent  to  which  he 
troubles  their  Lordships.     Tlie  only  occasion 
oo  which  I  have  heard  him  speak  during  the 
^ireecnt  session  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  on  the 
evening  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  pre- 
sented a  petiticHi  complaining  of  the  alleged 
perjury  of  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    Being  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,,  he   very  naturally  felt  sore  at  the 
daatges  at  an  utter  violation  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  QK»ality,  which  were  preferred  against 
the  Soman  Catholic  members  of  the   Lower 
House  by  the  bench  of  Bishops, — thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  as  he  had,  on  questions  affecting  the 
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church,  voted  in  the  same  way,  the  charge  was, 
by  implication,  also  brought  against  him.  He 
appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  diffident  man. 
Nothing,  at  any  rate,  could  be  more  unassuming 
than  his  manner  when  addressing  their  Lord- 
ships. He  is  not  sufficiently  audible  in  the 
gallery,  and  if  the  least  noise  prevailed  among 
their  Liordships,  he  could  not  be  heard  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  He  speaks  in  a  timid, 
plaintive  tone,  and  yet  I  believe  he  does  not 
want  moral  courage.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther his  voice  be  good  or  otherwise,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  never  giving  it  fiill  scope.  Judging 
as  well  as  hb  inanimate  manner. would  permit^ 
it  does  not  want  either  clearness  or  strengtb. 
Of  gesture  the  noble  earl  is  exceedingly  spaiii)^ 
if,  indeed,  he  can  be  said  to  have  any.  H« 
just  moves  his  right  arm  as  much  as  suffices  to 
convince  the  spectator  that  it  is  capable  of 
motion.  In  every  other  respect  he  stands  pretty 
nearly  as  steadily  as  if  he  were  trying  how  mo- 
tionless a  man  may  be  in  an  erect  positioii. 
When  speaking,  there  is  a  slight  tendency  in 
his  person  to  lean  forward. 
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Of  the  noble  earl's  matter  I  need  not  say 
much.  He  has  no  ambition  to  be  considered  a 
speaker :  hence  his  matter  is  as  plain  and  un- 
pretending as  his  manner.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  wish  to  round  a  period — no  indication 
that  he  aims  at  effect.  He  never  speaks  at  all 
except  when  he  conceives  that  a  sort  of  moral 
necessity  is  imposed  on  him  to  make  some  ob- 
servations ;  and  then,  unlike  many  other  peers 
I  could  name,  instead  of  labouring  to  make  his 
speech  as  long  as  possible,  his  object  is  to  say 
what  passes  in  his  mind  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time.  This  observation  will  at  once 
lead  the  reader  to  the  inference,  that  Hamlet 
could  not  have  characterised  his  speeches  as 
**  words,  words,  words.**  There  is  no  ver- 
biage in  them.  If  his  ideas  are  common- 
place, he  gives  you  one  idea,  such  as  it  is,  in 
every  sentence ;  and  what  more,  I  should  like 
to  know,  could  any  man  in  reason  ask  ? 

The  noble  earl  has  nothing  remarkable  in 
Iu8  personal  appearance.  He  is  much  about 
the  usual  height,  and  correspondingly  formed. 
His  face  is  of  the  oval  form,  and  has  more  of 
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the  expression  of  repose  than  of  any  other 
quality  in  it  It  is  deficient  in  energy  and  de- 
cision. His  complexion  has  more  colour  in  it 
than  the  countenances  of  most  of  his  co*legis- 
lators  in  the  Upper  House.  His  features  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them ;  they  are  not  small, 
neither  can  they  be  considered  large.  His  hair 
is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  usually  overlaps  his 
forehead.  He  has  a  favourite  position,  as  well 
as  a  favourite  seat,  in  the  house.  His  seat  is  on 
the  back  bench,  immediately  behind  Lord 
Brougham ;  and  the  position  to  which  he  seems 
most  partial  is  that  of  sitting  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  If  he  be  listening  with 
special  attention  to  the  peer  who  is  addressing 
their  Lordships,  and  if  that  peer  be  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  house,  you  will  at  once 
be  informed  of  the  fact  by  his  taking  an  occa- 
sional peep  at  him,  by  the  assistance  of  bis 
eye-glass.  He  was  admitted  into  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
Relief  Bill,  and  is  now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age. 
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The  Earl  of  Lichfield  very  rarely  opened 
his  mouth  in  the  house  previous  to  the  year 
1835 :  but  his  appointment  to  the  oflSee  of  Post- 
master-general, soon  after  the  re*accession  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  power,  has  since  then  re- 
peatedly imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  ad- 
dresnng  their  Lordships.  The  noble  earl  has 
an  unqualified  aversion  to  public  speaking: 
nothing  is  a  greater  punishment  to  him  than 
to  be  obliged  to  make  a  speech,  wliich  of  course 
he  occasionally  is,  when  any  attacks  are  made 
in  the  house  on  the  administration  of  the  post- 
office  affairs.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to 
him  than  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the 
Houae  of  Lords.  He  would  rather  submit  to  the 
infliction  of  a  two  hours'  speech  from  the  worst 
speaker  that  ever  opened  his  mouth,  than  make 
a  speech  of  his  own  of  ten  minutes'  duration, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  notion,  that  were 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  member  for  Greenock,  to  be 
made  a  peer,  and  continued  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  same  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
postH)ffice  sjrstem  which  have  characterised  that 
gentlCTian's    legislative    career    in    the    other 
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house,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  would  unhesitatingly 
resign  his  office,  rather  than  have  the  unpleasant 
duty  imposed  upon  him,  night  after  night,  of 
defending  himself,  and  the  establishment  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  from  the  charges  preferred 
by  the  member  for  Greenock* 

When  the  noble  earl  is.  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking,  he  labours  with  all  his  might  and  main 
to  make  the  shortest  possible  work  of  it  I  need 
hardly  say,  after  this,  that  his  speeches  are 
always  short.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
heard  him  address  their  Lordships  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  His 
matter  almost  invariably  consists  of  statements 
and  figures.  Arguments  or  reasoning  he  rarely 
attempts.  He  submits  to  their  Lordships  cer- 
tain facts,  usually  leaving  those  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  His  matter  is  always 
clear.  He  expresses  himself  with  sufficient 
precision,  in  plain,  unpretending  language. 
His  utterance  is  moderately  rapid ;  occasionally 
he  hesitates  a  little,  and  now  and  then  has  to 
correct  his  phraseology.  His  manner  is  quiet 
and  unassuming.;  and  he  seldom  raises  his  voice 
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beyond  the    subdued  tone  in  which  he  com- 
mences his  speech. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  noble  earl 
has  nothing  peculiar  about  it.  He  is  tall,  and 
rather  slenderly  made.  His  complexion  b  dark, 
and  his  hair,  of  which  he  has  always  an  ample 
stock,  b  black.  His  whiskers  are  **  prodigi- 
ously" large.  The  form  of  his  face  is  long 
rather  than  otherwise.  His  features  are  not 
characterised  by  any  particular  expression.  He 
is  yet  but  a  young  man,  being  only  in  his  forty- 
third  year. 

Lord  Lynedoch  is  a  nobleman  who,  though 
he  has  not  taken  any  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  for  some  years  past,  is 
nevertheless,  on  various  accounts,  deserving  of 
a  notice,  first  of  all,  he  is  the  &ther  of  the 
peerage.  He  is  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  That 
his  lordship  should  have  lived  to  this  ad- 
vanced age  is  the  more  surprising,  when  it  is 
TecoUected  what  fatigues  and  hardships  he 
miderwent,  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Graham.    A  braver  or  more  dis- 
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tinguished  soldier  has  seldom  appeared  on  the 
field  of  battle.  His  military  achievements  were 
of  so  distinguished  a  nature  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  peace  of  1815,  and  are  8o  well 
known  to  all  acquiunted  with  the  history  of  the 
late  war,  as  to  render  any  particular  reference 
to  them  unnecessaiy.  It  was  in  return  for  bis 
great  services  as  an  ofl^r  in  the  army  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
in  addition  to  a  regular  vote  of  thanks  from  both 
houses  of  parliament 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  notwith- 
standing Lord  Lynedoch's  very  great  age,  he 
was  remarkable  until  last  session  for  the  regu* 
larity  of  his  attendance  in  the  house.     Night 
after  night  he  was  in  his  place  by  five  o'clock, 
with  as  great  a  punctuality  as  if  his  life  or  for- 
tune had  depended  on  his  presence  at  that 
hour.     It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  his 
lordship  coming  into  the   house.     There  was 
something  singularly  venerable  in  his  appear- 
ance, apart  from  the  events  and  circumstances 
with  which  his  name  was  associated :  with  those 
associations,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say, 
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that  his  aspect  was  rendered  doubly  venerable. 
His  once  tall  robust  frame  had  settled  down 
into  something  of  a  stooping  posture ;  while  his 
hair  was  white  as  the  unsunned  snow.  His 
face  was  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  wanted 
the  blood  and  colour  of  less  advanced  age.  His 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  deep  thought, 
blended  with  calm  dignity.  When  in  the  prime 
of  life,  his  figure  must  have  been  remarkably 
commanding,  and  his  face  very  handsome.  He 
rarely  spoke  for  many  years  past,  and,  even 
when  he  did,  but  seldom  at  any  length.  He 
spoke  in  a  slow  and  subdued  tone,  and  used 
very  little  gesture.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
in  his  place  in  the  house  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session. 

Lord  PoRTMAN  has  not  been  long  a  member 
of  the  Upper  House.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  only  a  few  years  since,  for  some  time 
previously,  he  represented  an  English  county 
in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8,  where  he  spoke 
as  Mr.  Portman  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency than  he  has  done  since  his  elevation  to 
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the  Upper  House.  Indeed,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  made  a  speech  in  the  latter  place 
at  all,  until  the  opening  of  the  Victoria  Parliar 
ment,  when  he  was  selected  by  ministers  to 
second  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  for 
an  address  to  her  Majesty,  thanking  her  for  her 
gracious  speech.  On  any  occasion  on  which  he 
had  before  spoken  in  the  house,  he  chiefly  con- 
fined himself  to  a  few  desultory  obsenrations ; 
in  most  cases,  on  the  presentation  of  petitions. 
His  speech,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  second- 
ing the  motion  for  an  address  to  the  throne^ 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  his 
debut  as  a  speaker  in  the  Upper  House ;  and 
as  might,  in  the  circumstances,  have  been  ex- 
pected, all  eyes  were  upon  him  to  see  how  he 
would  acquit  himselt  He  spoke  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a  highly 
respectable  manner.  The  matter  of  his  speecht 
without  being  brilliant,  displayed  considerable 
talent  It  was  occasionally  argumentative^ 
sometimes  declamatory,  always  clear.  His  style 
was  unassuming  and  plain :  he  never  seemed  to 
aim  at  being  rhetorical.     His  manner  was  plea- 
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sant  rather  than  impressive.     One  of  his  &vou- 
rite  attitudes  was  to  rest  both  hands  on  the 
table  for  a  short  time,  and  then  suddenly  with- 
draw them,  to  enable  him  to  resume  a  perpendi- 
cular position*     He  usually  kept  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  two  or  three  noble   lords   immediately 
opposite  him.     He   spoke  with   some  fluency, 
and  without  any  seeming  difficulty.     His  voice 
is  of  the  treble  kind.     He  did  not  speak  in  loud 
tones,  but  was  sufficiently  audible  in  all  parts  of 
the   house.     He   had  nothing  worthy    of    the 
name  of  gesticulation,  beyond  his  resting  him- 
self by  means  of  his  two  hands  on  the  table,  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  and  a  slight  occa- 
sional movement  of  the  head.     He  is  dark- 
looking,  and  has  black  hair.     His  features  are 
regular,  and  his  countenance  wears  an  intelli- 
gent aspect     He  is  rather  tall,  and  of  a  stout 
frame.     He  is  understood  to  be  somewhat  re- 
serred  in  his  habits,  and  is  said  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  quality  which  the  French  call  hauteur. 
The  noble  lord  is  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 
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CHAPTER  L 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

Swearing  in  the  members — Mr.  O'Connell  taking  the 
oatha — ^Unpopular  speakers — Predilections  of  parti, 
cular  members  for  particular  subjects — Sleeping  in 
the  House — Difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  House 
at  different  times — Diversity  in  the  manner  of  mem- 
bers when  addressing  the  House — The  difference 
in  their  dress — Anecdote  of  an  Irish  member  and 
his  hat. 

In  the  case  of  the  House  of  Ck)minon8,  as  in 
that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  many  amusing  cir- 
cumstances occurred  while  the  members  were 
being  sworn  in  at  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Parliament  It  was  not  only  amusing  but 
sometimes  laughable  to  see   those  gentlemen 
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returned  for  the  first  time,  when  about  to  take 
the  oaths.  The  members,  including  old  and  new^ 
advanced  to  the  table,  on  several  occasions,  in 
companies  of  from  a  dozen  to  a  dozen-and-a- 
half ;  and  anything  more  awkward  than  the  move- 
ments of  the  newly-fledged  legislators  it  were 
impossible  to  imagine.  But  decidedly  the  best 
scene  of  all  was  exhibited  on  Friday,  when  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  members  were  sworn  in 
at  once.  Some  of  the  new  M.P.'s  stared  at  the 
huge  proportions  of  the  Speaker's  wig,  as  if  they 
had  been  afraid  of  the  article ;  but  what  chiefly 
embarrassed  them  was,  to  ascertain  the  position 
which  they  ought  respectively  to  occupy  at  the 
table.  They  dashed  against  each  other,  dis- 
placed each  other,  and  trod  on  each  other^s  toes, 
just  as  if  engaged  in  a  regular  jostling  match. 
An  Irishman  would  have  thought  the  thing  an 
imitation  of  a  row.  At  one  time,  two  or  three 
were  seen  snatching  at  the  same  copy  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  immediately  after,  the 
same  two  or  three  legislators  were  seen  holding 
the  book  at  once  with  an  air  of  great  gravity. 
The  limited  supply  of  the  sacred  volume — 
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limited,  I  mean,  as  compared  with  the  number 
of  gentlemen  being  sworn  in  at  one  time — ren- 
dered this  necessary.  The  various  moods  of 
mind  in  which  the  oaths  were  evidently  taken, 
afforded  in  the  Lower  House,  as  in  the  Lords, 
matter  for  curious  reflection.  Those  of  Uberal 
politics,  and  of  latitudinarian  notions  respecting 
denominational  differences  in  religion,  clearly 
regarded,  like  the  Whig  peers,  those  portions 
of  the  oath  which  relate  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
£aith  as  of  no  deep  moment ;  for  they  hummed 
over  the  words  in  that  careless  and  impatient 
manner  in  which  a  school-boy  repeats  an  un- 
grateful task.  They  often  looked,  on  the  sly, 
off  the  printed  slip  whence  they  read ;  just  as 
boys  of  a  trifling  disposition  do  at  school,  when 
they  fancy  the  eye  of  the  pedagogue  is  not  on 
them.  The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all 
who  entertained  a  conscientious  horror  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  were  remarkably  seri- 
ous and  emphatic  when  repeating  the  portions 
of  the  oath  which  apply  to  it  I  think  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter,  without  any  par- 
ticular pretensions  to  a  practical  knowledge  of 
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the  system  of  Lavater,  to  have  distinguished 
between  the  more  devout  of  the  Tories  and  the 
more  latitudinarian  of  the  Liberals,  from  a 
simple  glance  at  their  several  countenances 
while  reading  the  denunciations  against  certain 
points  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  grave 
visages  of  the  former  exhibited  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  careless  physiognomies  of  the 
latter. 

The  circumstance  of  so  many  persons  audibly 
repeating  the  same  words  at  once,  had  a  sin- 
gular effect  on  the  auricular  organs.  .  Only 
fancy  that  you  hear  upwards  of  one  hundred  in- 
dividuals,  all  repeating  in  loud  tones  the  same 
words  after  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— words,  too,  which  many  of  them  had 
never  pronounced  before, — and  you  will  easily 
conceive  what  must  have  been  the  variety  ai 
voices,  and  the  deviation  from  the  proper  time 
in  the  delivery,  which  must  have  been  exhibited 
on  the  occasion.  Anything  more  inharmonious 
it  has  happily  been  but  seldom  my  lot  to  Usten 
to.  It  needed  not  aught  of  the  prophetic  spirit, 
after  hearing  the  voices  and  elocution  of  many 
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of  the  honourable  gentlemen,  to  predict  that 
they  were  not  destined  to  achieve  any  remark- 
able oratorical  triumphs  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

■ 

While  the  large  assemblage  of  members  of 
whom  I  have  been  speaking,  were  undergoing 
the  initiatory  process  of  taking  the  oaths,  a 
rather  awkward  circumstance  occurred.  I  refer 
to  the  fact,  that  at  the  same  time  another  of  the 
clerks  was  engaged  in  administering  a  different 
oath  to  six  or  seven  Roman  Catholic  members 
standing  at  the  same  table  ;  so  that  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  submit,  without  even  a  word  of 
mannur,  far  less  of  remonstrance,  to  hear  them- 
selves denounced  by  the  Protestant  members  as 
idolaters,  for  whom  a  certain  doom,  which  I 
shall  not  here  mention,  is  in  sure  reserve.  This 
might  have  been  avoided  by  administering  the 
oath  to  the  Catholics  at  an  after  period. 

Mr.  (yConnell  came  into  the  house  by  him- 
sel£  His  ever-smiling  and  ample  countenance, 
redolent  of  health  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
delighted  all  his  friends  present,  as  his  athletic 
person  was  recognised  passing  the  bar,  and  swag- 
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gering  up  towards  the  table.     It  is  a  positive 
luxury,  in  an  assemblage  where  there  are  so 
many  dandies  and  sprigs  of  iashion,  to  witness 
the  plain    farmer-like   appearance  and    unso- 
jdiisticated  manners  of  Mr.  (yConneU.      Ad- 
vancing to  the  comer  of  the  table,  on  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  house,   next  the   Speaker's 
chair,  the  honourable  member  intimated  to  one 
of  the  clerks  that  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
oaths.     The  clerk,  having  placed  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  his  hand,  forthwith  commenced 
reading  it.     Mr.  O'Connell  not  being  able  to 
read  without  the  aid  of  an  eye-glass,  and  not 
having  taken  out  of  his  pocket  that  necessary 
auxiliary  to  his  vision  in  time  to  enable  him  to 
start  with  the  clerk,  was  obliged  to  repeat  the 
words  for  some  time  after  the  deik,  without 
knowing  whether  the  latter  was  reading  cor- 
rectly or  not.     All  this  while,  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  making  a  most  active  search  for 
his  glass,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  another; 
when  eventually  alighting  on  it,  he  promptly 
raised  it  to  his  eyes,  and  carefully  read  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oadi,  as  he  abo  did  the  one 
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administered   only   to  Roman  Catholics,  from 
the  printed  copy  before  him.     It  was  amusing 
to  observe  the  slow  and  cautious  way  in  which 
he  repeated  the  words  after  the  clerk,  before  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  read  the  oath,  contrasted 
with  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance  when  reading 
it  himself  off  the  printed  copy.     In  &ct,  he  had 
hardly  commenced  reading  the  document,  when 
it  most  have  strudc  all  present  that,  instead  of 
following  the  cleric,  he  was  rather  in  advance  of 
him.    It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
regular  match  between  the  two,  as  to  who  should 
read  the  oath  most  rapidly ;   while  it  was  be- 
yond all  question  that  Mr.  (yConnell  was  the 
winner. 

While  this  exhibition  of  rapid  reading  rivalry 
was  going  on,  Mr.  O'Connell,  instead  of  taking 
the  document  in  his  hands,  as  the  members 
usually  do  when  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
being  sworn  in,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  apply- 
ing his  glass  to  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand, 
tfarost  the  fingers  of  his  right  one  between  his 
black  neckerchief  and  his  neck,  at  intervals  of  a 
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few  seconds,  until  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
oaths.  Mr.  O'Connell  read  the  whole  of  the 
oaths  in  a  distinct  and  audible,  though  rapid, 
manner;  but  was  repeatedly  observed  to  lay 
peculiar  emphasis  on  particular  expressions. 
He  laid  remarkable  stress  on  that  part  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  refers  to  the  Queen 
in  particular.  If  any  one  had  doubted  the  ho- 
nourable member's  loyalty  before, — which  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  did, — they  could 
no  longer  resist  the  conviction  that  he  was  not 
only  a  loyal  subject,  but  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  loyal  subjects  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 
Having  got  through  the  ceremony  of  swearing 
in,  Mr.  O'Connell  took  up  the  Roman  CathoUc 
oath,  and  then  contemptuously  tossed  it  down 

• 

again  on  the  tabic,  as  if  he  had  either  had  Bome 
private  quarrel  with  it,  or  deemed  it  an  alto- 
gether unnecessary  affair.  This  done,  be 
glanced  some  half-dozen  of  his  own  peculiar 
smiles  at  some  of  the  honourable  members  be- 
side him,  and  then  went  over  to  the  Speaker, 
with  whom  he  cordially  shook  hands,  and  held 
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a  brief  confabulation :  after  which  he  took  his 
seat  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  waddled  out  of 
the  house  again. 

I  mentioned  in  my  First  Series  of  this  work, 
that  some  honourable  members  have  acquired  a 
great  reputation — if  so  it  must  be  called — for 
the  moving  effect  which  they  produce  on  their 
oo-legislators.    I  do  not  mean  moving  as  regards 
the  feelings  or  passions,  but  as   regards  the 
locomotive  parts  of  one's   body.      Mr.   Peter 
Borthwick  *  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy  are  en- 
titled to  the  first  place  in  the  first  rank  of  this 
class  of  members.     There  are  others  again,  who 
somehow  or  other  contrive  to  detain  honourable 
gentlemen  in  their  seats,  but  who  as  surely  send 
a  large  portion  of  them  sound  asleep  by  the  time 
they  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  their 
legB,  as  if  some  powerful  soporific  draught  had 
been  administered  to  them.     This  may  appear 
a  hyperbolical  expression ;  but  if  I  could  only  get 
tfiote  who  may  be  sceptical  on  the  subject  trans- 
ieTred  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 

*  Mr.  Borthwick^  as  stated  in  a  prerious  sheet,  has 
been  unseated  since  this  was  written. 

VOL.  U  I 
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when  such  senators  are  speaking,  they  would  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  the  matter.  In  this  case  I  will 
not  mention  names,  as  that  might  appear  invidi- 
ous ;  but  I  may  state,  that  there  are  seven  or 
eight  gentlemen,  on  either  side  of  the  houses 
who  are  proverbial  for  the  lethargic  effects  which 
their  speeches  produce. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  interest 
particular  members  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
other  honourable  gentlemen,  to  which  the  menh* 
hers  generally  pay  no  attention,  when  the  sub- 
ject chances  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  those 
particular  members.  If,  for  example,  there  be 
anything  highly  imaginative  in  the  speech  of  an 
honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  .Edward  LyttOB 
Bulwer  is  sure,  if  in  the  house,  to  be  all  atten- 
tion, however  listless  all  other  members  may  be 
around  him.  The  philosophy,  again,  which 
would  either  send  most  other  members  out  of 
the  house,  or  set  them  a-talking  with  their  next 
neighbours,  would  rivet  Mr.  Grote  to  his  seat, 
and  secure  from  him  the  most  attentive  bearing* 
Just  mention  the  word  ^^  economy,"   and  you 
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are  sure  of  a  moet  willing  auditor  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hume,  bowerer  inattentive  other  M.  P.'s 
may  be ;  but  give  your  speech  an  arithmetical 
complexion,  and  that  moment  Mr.  Hume  pricks 
op  hia  ears,  even  should  he  have  been  dozing 
before, — as  if  you  were  pointing  out  to  him  some 
way  in  which,  without  any  trouble  to  himself, 
his  fortune  might  be  doubled. 

One  very  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
February  last,  on  the  night  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Poor  Law  Bill  for  Ireland.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Lucas,  the  member  for  Monaghan,  a 
very  sensible  and  exceedingly  intelligent  man,  but 
a  very  heavy  speaker,  had,  by  a  prolix  address, 
sent  honourable  gentlemen  into  a  state  of  slum- 
ber  by  the  dozen.  Mr.  Hume  himself,  though 
usually  among  the  least  sleepy  members  in  the 
bouae^  was  among  those  who,  on  this  occasion, 
resigned  themselves,  seemingly  without  a  strug- 
gle, into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Mr.  Lucas  at 
length  came  to  what  I  would  call  an  arithmeti- 
cal part  of  his  speech,  beginning  with — ^^As 
&.  dd  is  to  20s^  so  is,**  &c.  I  do  not  finish  the 
sentence^   because  it  had  too  much  of  a  rule  of 

1  2 
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three  complexion  for  me  to  remember  it  How- 
ever, it  was  just  the  thing  for  Mr.  Hume;  and 
the  very  moment  the  figures  were  mentionedi 
that  moment  the  honourable  gentleman  awoke 
from  his  doze,  and  looked  as  attentive  as  if  he 
had  given  Mr.  Lucas  a  most  willing  and  entire 
loan  of  his  ears  from  the  commencemenL  I 
may  here  add,  that  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Monaghan  continued  for  some  time 
to  be  purely  arithmetical.  It  brought  to  my 
recollection  my  school-boy  days^ — the  happiest 
days,  alas  !  of  most  men — as  vividly  as  if  I  hadat 
that  instant  been  in  bodily  fear  of  the  birch  of 
the  pedagogue.  Mr.  Lucas  actually  put  some 
of  his  arguments  in  the  very  form  in  which  the 
Dominie  used  to  put  perplexing  questions  in  the 
rule-of-three :  <*If,"  said  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, <'  so-and-so  give  so-and-so,  what  will  so-and- 
so  give  ?*'  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  was 
not,  as  of  old,  obliged  to  answer,  or,  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  say,  *^work"  the  queatton*  I 
was  sometimes  puzzled  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  with  such  exercises :  I  know  to  a  certainty 
I  should  have  been  so  on  this  occasion.    It  is 
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perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that  so  little  do 
reporters,  as  well  as  honourable  members,  relish 
speeches  which  partake  of  a  Cocker  character,  that 
OB  this  occasion  several  of  the  former — I  do  not 
mean  those  on  duty — fell  into  a  sound  slumber. 
And  who  could  blame  them,  in  such  circum- 
stances, for  following  the  example  so  generally 
set  them  by  honourable  members  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  lethargic  tendency  was  so  general 
on  the  occasion,  that  not  even  strangers  in  the 
gallery  escaped  the  infection.  Other  parts  of 
tlie  honourable  gentleman's  speech — which,  by 
the  way,  was  an  able  one— were,  it  is  but  justice 
to  aay,  listened  to  with  becoming  attention. 

The  observations  I  have  made  respecting  the 
wofpon&c  influence  which  the  speech  in  question 
iiad  on  so  many  persons, — members,  reporters, 
Md  atnuigers, — remind  me  that  I  ought  to  say 
•emething  of  a  more  general  nature,  on  the  sub- 
jaot  of  the  sleepy  scenes  which  are  often  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  house.  There  are  not  only 
'Mrtain  subjects  which  invariably,  when  intro- 
^doesd,  send  a  greater  or  less  number  of  honour- 
able genClemen  asleep;  but  there  are   about 
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a  dozen  M.  P.'s  who,  be  the  subject  what  it  may, 
are  sure  to  be  sent  asleep,  as  soundly  as  if  they 
were  never  to  wake  agidn,  by  the  time  the  mem- 
bers before  alluded  to  haye  been  half  an  hour 
on  their  legs.  I  will  not«  I  repeat,  mention  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who,  in  the  capacity 
of  orators,  have  acquired  this  unpleasant  sort  of 
celebrity;  but  I  may  here  state,  that  they 
have  the  merit  of  sending  certain  M.  P.'^s  asleep 
in  the  house,  when  the  soporific  prescriptieiis 
of  physicians  have  completely  foiled  at  homCi 
When  the  orators  to  whom  I  refer  have  risen  to 
speak,  many  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
no  desire  to  be  found  sleeping  at  their  poet 
of  legislative  duty,  prefer  going  out  of  the  house 
until  the  sleep-producing  speaker  has  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  eloquence. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  be  for  firom  the  truth  if 
I  were  to  say,  that  there  are  others  who  are  gra- 
tified when  they  see  the  members  to  whom  I  al- 
lude get  up  to  speak ;  because  they  are  partial 
to  a  sound  nap,  and  consequently  would  pre- 
fer the  sleepy  speech  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
addresses  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  O^ConnelL 
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I  shall  not  say  how  many  members  I  have  seen 
asleep  at  once,  when  a  particular  speaker,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  was  inflicting  a  long  ha- 
rangue on  the  house ;  nor  shall  I  even  hint  at 
the  number  I  have  seen  in  the  intermediate 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking — a  state 
more  generally  characterised  by  the  phrase  of 
"balf^isleep  half-awake;"  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  the  number  on  some  occasions  has  been 
sufficiently  great  to  bring  to  my  remembrance 
a  well  known  song,  begiuning  with  ^^  We're  a' 
noddin' — a'  noddin.' " 

The  aspect  of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  is 
very  different  at  different  times  of  the  same  sit- 
ting. From  four  to  five  o'clock  there  is  an  un- 
interrupted  series  of  entrances  and  exits  on  the 
part  of  honourable  members.  As  tbey  come  in, 
you  aee  a  considerable  portion  of  them  with  large 
rolb  of  parchment  in  their  hands  or  under  their 
arms.  These  are  petitions  to  the  house.  On 
the  night  of  a  subject  of  paramount  interest 
being  to  be  brought  forward  for  discussion,  the 
Bviaber  of  petitions  is  unusually  large :  you  see 
rolls  of  parchment  in  scores  of  hands,  or  spread 
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out  on  the  knees  of  honourable  members,  in 
order  that  those  honourable  members  may  be 
able  to  read  the  headings  of  the  petitions  the 
moment  the  time  for  presenting  them  arriyes. 
The  rustling  of  parchment  between  four  and 

• 

five  is  loud  and  constant ;  it  is  now  the  more  so 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  presentation  of 
one  petition  succeeds  another,  in  consequence  of 
a  late  regulation  of  the  house  preventing  any 
member  from  saying  anything  in  support  of  the 
prayer  of  a  petition.  Until  five  o'clock,  the 
house  is,  in  other  respects,  a  scene  of  perfect 
confusion.  Members  are  to  be  seen  promenad* 
ing  the  floor  in  dozens,  and  talking  in  all  parts 
of  the  house  to  one  another,  just  as  if  they  were 
so  many  merchants  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  or 
some  other  place  of  business.  After  five  o^'dock 
the  more  important  business  of  the  day  begins^ 
and  then  the  house  has  a  more  orderly  appear- 
ance. When  a  speaker  of  influence  is  on  bis 
legs,  nothing  can  be  more  decorous  than  the 
conduct  of  honourable  members.  The  most 
perfect  quiet  reigns  in  the  place.  You  would 
fancy  honourable  members  were   all  ears,  and 
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that  they  were  incapable  of  anything  but  listen* 
ing  with  the  closest  attention. 

The  influential  and  accomplished  orator 
resumes  his  seat,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Fielden,  Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy,  or  some  other 
gentleman  of  the  same  oratorical  calibre. 
And  what  follows?  There  is  such  a  rush  of 
members  towards  the  door,  that  you  would  fancy 
they  had  been  simultaneously  seized  with  an 
apprehension  that  the  house  was  on  the  eve  of 
falling  about  their  ears.  *^  Oh,  the  house  is 
up!**  is  a  general  exclamation  on  such  occasions 
among  strangers  in  the  gallery,  who  know  no 
better.  In  a  few  minutes  the  place  has  an  alto- 
gether different  appearance.  The  benches 
which  were  crowded  while  the  preceding  speaker 
was  addressing  the  house,  are  now  all  but  en- 
tirely deserted.  You  see  an  isolated  member 
here  and  there,  who  remains  because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  which  it  suits  his  convenience 
to  go  at  the  time:  You  cannot  help  pitying  the 
unfintunate  Speaker,  who  is  doomed  to  continue 
b  his  seit,  and  is  obliged,  for  politeness  sake, 
to  liateDy  with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  at- 
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tention,  to  the  prolix  and  prosy  harangue  of  the 
gentleman  who  plays  the  orator.  The  Speaker 
is  perhaps  the  only  member  present  who  is  pay- 
ing, or  seeming  to  pay,  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  speech  which  is  in  the  course  of  delivery. 
The  irequent  yawning,  the  sleepy  aspect,  and 
the  general  listless  appearance  of  the  few  be- 
sides himself  that  remain,  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  orator  might  just  as  well  address  his  elo- 
quence to  the  benches  on  which  the  members 
sit. 

By-and-by,  when  some  popular  speaker  is  ex- 
pected to  address  the  house,  the  place  begins  to 
fill  again.  Very  possibly,  before  a  division  takes 
place  on  the  question  before  the  house,  some 
unpopular  member  may  start  to  his  feet,  and 
succeed  in  catching  the  eye  of  the  Speaker.  It 
is  ten  to  one,  in  such  a  case,  if  there  be  not 
what  is  called  a  scene.  If  you  never  saw  an 
imitation  of  a  bear-garden  exhibition,  you  may 
prepare  for  witnessing  it  now.  Very  probably 
the  reader  has  been  in  WombwelKs  or  some  other 
menagerie.  If  so,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  be 
will  hear  sounds  in  St.  Stephens's  that  be  never 
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heard,  either  when  present  at  those  zoological  ex- 
hibitions or  anywhere  else.  Everything  has  an 
end :  so  have  scenes  in  the  house  of  Commons. 
The  unpopular  speaker  is  succeeded  by  some 
favourite  one  who  is  expected  to  finish  the  de- 
bate ;  in  which  ease  the  roost  perfect  order  is 
restored ;  and  you  are  only  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend bow  a  body  of  men  that  can  detnean  them- 
selves with  so  much  propriety  now,  and  can  so 
well  sustain  the  deliberative  character,  should 
have  conducted  themselves  so  difierently  but  ten 
or  twelve  minutes  before.  The  debate  i^ 
fimshed,  and  the  Speaker,  to  the  utter  amaze- 
mctit  6t  the  spectators  in  the  gallerj,  vociferates 
as  loudly  as  hid  lungs  will  permit,  **  Strangers 
must  withdraw — strangers  must  withdraw.'''  The 
poor  good-natured  ^strangers,"  some  of  them 
Cuicyiog  one  thing  and  some  another,  as  the 
cause  of  their  being  ordered  out,  are  fain  to 
make  (heir  exit  with  all  practicable  expedition, 
kst  ponibly  they  should  foil  into  the  clutches 
of  foiDe  of  the  officers  of  the  house,  for  disobedi- 
tncB  to  Iho    authority  of  the  Speaker.     The 


last  spoke,  the  place  is  as  utter! 
there  never  had  been  a  human  h 

The  members  divide  in  the  V( 
return  to  the  house  to  announc 
This  done,  there  is  another  rush 
the  door,  on  their  way  to  their  h 
clubs,  or  to  such  other  places  a 
their  respective  pursuits.  Thirty  • 
remain  to  go  through  what  are  ci 
of  the  day,  which  seldom  occv 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  wh 
*^  That  this  house  do  now  adjour 
grateful  to  his  own  ears,  as  well 
of  the  reporters,  are  put  by  the  S] 
one  hinting  anything  to  the  conti 
does  adjourn. 

The  sketch  I  have  just  sriven 
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chiefly  under  diBCussion.  On  other  occasions 
there  b  less  of  variety,  and  less  of  striking 
interest. 

It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  observe  the  odd 
temporary  associations  which  take  place,  through 
accidental  circumstances,  between  honourable 
members  in  the  house.  To  some  of  these,  of  a 
political  kind,  I  referred  in  my  First  Series  of 
**  Random  Recollections  **  of  the  Lower  House. 
Not  less  amusing  is  it  to  see  the  contrast  which 
is  sometimes  presented,  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  a  particular  pair  of  members  who  sit 
nent  to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  very  Falstaff 
in  his  bodily  proportions;  the  other  is  a  walking 
skeleton,  a  modem  bare4)ones.  An  American 
wouU  compare  him  to  a  tongs.  The  most 
stiiking  contrast  of  this  kind  which  I  ever  wit- 
ncsBod  in  the  house,  was  when  Mr.  Pattison,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Mr. 
Roebuck,  chanced  to  sit  together.  Mr  Pattison 
is  one  of  the  most  corpulent  men  one  will  meet 
with  in  tlio  course  of  a  moderate  lifetime ;  Mr. 
Roebnek  ia  so  slender  and  so  short,  as  to  re- 
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semble  an  OTergrown  boy  just  entered  into  his 
teens. 

Those  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  house  can 
generally  tell  beforehand  whether  particular 
members  mean  to  speak  on  particular  nights* 
This  is  in  some  instances  known  by  their  quit- 
ting their  usual  places,  and  singling  out  some 
prominent  one,  in  order  that  they  may  appear, 
as  they  suppose,  to  greater  advantage.  Others, 
again,  when  they  mean  to  speak,  adjust  their 
hair  with  special  taste,  or  dress  with  more  than 
their  wonted  smartness.  Among  the  latter  class 
of  honourable  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Peter  Barth" 
wick.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sprucely  attired 
members  in  the  house,  on  ordinary  occasionf ; 
but  he  always  made  his  dandyism  complete 
by  sporting  a  pair  of  white  gloves  on  his  bands, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  temperature 
of  the  house,  when  he  meditated  a  set  speech. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  house  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  great  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  manner  of  different  mem- 
bers, the  very  moment  they  commence  their  ad- 
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dresses.  Some  honourable  gentlemen  rise  with 
an  air  of  mock  majesty,  and  begin  their  speeches 
in  slow  and  measured  tones ;  others  ^  take  to 
their  feet,"  and  commence  with  an  air  of  great 
carelessness;  while  a  third  class  of  members 
literally  start  from  their  seats,  and  bawl  out  ^^  Mr. 
Speaker!"  as  if  the  thing  were  with  them  a 
matter  of  life  and  death*  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  latter  class  is  Mr.  G.  F. 
Young,  the  member  for  Teignmouth.*  He 
always  rises  with  as  much  precipitation  as  if  the 
bouse  were  on  fire,  and  the  first  word  he 
utters  has  all  the  efiect  of  an  explosion.  I  re- 
collect bearing  some  one  compare  his  manner  in 
rifling  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  soda-water.'"' 
In  the  external  appearance,  or,  as  a  tailor 
would  call  it,  the  ^  decoration  "  of  the  persons 
of  honourable  members,  there  is  a  very  marked 
variety.  While  many  of  the  M.  P.'s  are  so 
foppishly  dressed  that  even  Beau  Brummell  him- 
self would   have  looked  on  their  attire   with 

•  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Young  has  been  un- 
dated, on  the  petition  against  his  return,  of  his  oppo- 
nent at  the  last  election. 
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envious  eye,  there  are  others  who  run  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  always  appear  in  the  most 
homely  apparel.  A  day  labourer  in  his  holiday 
clothes  would  look  comparatively  smart  if  placed 
beside  them.  Taken  as  a  body,  though  there 
are  many  striking  exceptions,  the  Irish  Liberal 
members  pay  least  attention  to  the  cut,  quali^, 
and  condition  of  their  clothes.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  say  that  the  want  of  means  is 
in  any  case  the  cause,  and  that  it  is  their  po- 
verty and  not  their  will  that  consents.  With 
some — and  Mr.  Shiel  is  an  instance  in  point- 
it  is  a  decided  dislike  to  anything  which  could 
be  construed  into  dandyism,  that  causes  what 
may  be  called  carelessness  as  to  the  appearance 
of  their  apparel. 

In  the  course  of  last  session,  the  dress  of  some 
of  the  Irish  Liberal  members  led  to  one  of  the 
most  amusing  incidents  which  have  occurred  for 
some  time  in  connexion  with  parliamentary  mat* 
ters.  I  shall  narrate  it  as  briefly  as  I  can.  A 
letter  dated  from  the  Irish  office,  and  having 
the  name  of  Lord  Morpeth  appended  to  it, 
was  received  by  an   Irish  member,   who  has 
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loDg  been  noted  for  having  bis  head  encircled  by 
a  **  shocking  bad  bat"  'Ilie  letter  set  out  by 
acknowledging,  with  great  gratitude,  both  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Morpeth  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  the  distinguished  honour 
and  undoubted  advantage  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  had  derived  from  the 
oordial  and  uniform  support  which  it  had  re- 
oeived  from  the  Irish  members.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  impossible  to  shut  their  eyes,  or 
rather  their  ears,  to  the  fact,  that  in  regard  to 
dressy  the  Irish  members  as  a  body  were  not  al- 
W9JB  all  that  could  be  wished ;  a  circumstance 
of  which  the  Conservatives,  who  were  very  par- 
ticular and  very  tasteful  in  the  article  of  ap- 
parel, took  special  care  to  turn  to  the  worst 
possible  account  against  the  Liberal  party. 
The  letter  proceeded  to  observe,  that  while  it 
was  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  to  the  writer 
individually  as  an  humble  member  of  the 
Ckbinet,  a  most  gratifying  fact  that  the  Liberal 
party  were  fiilly  equal  to  the  Conservatives  in 
point  of  moral  character,  intellectual  acquire- 
meQt8»  and  parliamentary  ability,  it  was  not  to  be 
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denied  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  they 
should,  if  possible,  present  at  the  same  time  as 
respectable  a  personal  appearance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  hoped  that  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  would 
not  take  it  amiss  if  it  was  hinted  by  the  Irish 
Secretary  (Lord  Morpeth)  that  he  should  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance, and,  above  all,  to  discard  the  <<  shocking 
bad  hat*'  which  he  had  worn  for  some  time^ 
and  grace  his  head  by  one  of  a  more  becoming 
character. 

The  honourable  member  for ,  having 

read  the  letter  with  attention,  took  up  his  cha- 
peau,  which  chanced  to  be  at  the  time  lying  on 
the  table  beside  him ;  he  turned  it  over  and  over, 
and  carefully  inspected  it  in  all  its  parts.  There 
was  no  denying  that  it  was  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
There  were  sundry  bruises  in  the  crown ;  the 
brim  was  cracked  in  various  parts;  the  pile  was 
worn  bare  in  several  places;  and  its  aspect 
altogether  wns  that  of  an  article  which  bad, 
through  the  tear  and  wear  it  had  undergone^  as- 
sumed a  whity-brown  complexion.     The  honour- 
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able  gentleman's  first  impulse  was  to  dash  it  on 
the  floor,  and  to  trample  it  into  a  shape  which 
it  never  assumed  in  the  hands  of  its  manufiac- 
turer.  In  plain  terms,  his  determination  in  the 
beat  of  the  moment  was,  to  make  it  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  mat  for  his  feet,  and 
thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  ever  again 
diflgracing  either  his  head,  or  the  head  of  any- 
body else.  But  the  thought  flashed  on  his  mind, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  devoted  hat  from  instant 
destruction,  that  it  was  the  only  article  of  the 
kind  be  had  in  his  possession,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wear  it  until  he  should  reach 
the  hatter's  shop  where  he  intended  to  procure 
a  substitute.  To  a  fashionable  hatter  ac- 
cordingly Mr. forthwith  went, — fancying 

all  the  way,  now  that  his  attention  had  been 
specially  called  to  it  by  a  letter  from  the  Irish 
offite,  that  every  person  be  met  was  staring  with 
surprise  at  the  faded  appearance  of  his  chapeau. 
The  hatter *s  he  eventually  reached,  and  soon 
fitted  himself  with  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
Cuhioiiable  articles  which  the  emporium  could 
produce. 
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Scarcely  had  the  new  hat  been  adjusted  on 
his  head,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  bad 
looked  in  the  glass  and  been  satisfied  that  be 
looked  sufficiently  smart,  than  he  started  for  the 
Irish  office. 

*<  Is  Lord  Morpeth  within  7*  was  his  inquiry 
of  one  of  the  servants,  as  he  presented  himself  at 
the  door. 

«  He  is,  Sir." 

"  And  disengaged  ?' 

<*  I  believe  he  is,  Sir ;  but  1*11  see  presently/ 

The  servant  rushed  into  Lord  Morpeth's  pre- 
sence, and  returned,  informing  Mr. -^  that 

his  lordship  was  quite  at  leisure. 

*^  Ah !  how  do  you  do  ?"  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman exclaimed,  as  he  entered,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  his  hand  to  the  Irish  Secretary. 

^  How  are  you  ?"  responded  his  lordship^  re- 
ceiving with  much  cordiality  the  extended  hand 
of  his  parliamentary  supporter.  '<  Pray  take  a 
seat,  Mr. •" 

A  few  common-place  observations  were  ex- 
changed between  the  parties,  during  which  tMe 
honourable  member   kept  alternately  twirling 
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about  his  hat,  and  smoothmg  down  the  pile  with 
the  cuff  of  his  coat     His  lordship  still  taking 

DO  notice  of  the  new  chapeau,  Mr. lost 

all  patience,  and  broke  out  into  a  regular  Irish 
question — *^  Pray,  Lord  Morpeth,  what  do  you 
think  of  my  hat  ?*" 

Hia  lordship  was  a  good  deal  confounded  by 
the  nature  of  the  question,  but,  wishing  to  be 
polite,  replied,  casting  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
article,  that  he  thought  it  was  a  very  good  hat. 

"  Why,  I  have  just  paid  eight-and-twenty 
shillings  for  it,"  observed  the  Irish  member. 

•*  Oh,  indeed — that  was  the  price,  was  it  ?'  re- 
marked his  lordship  carelessly. 

**  And  I  have  bought  it  from  one  of  the  most 
Cuhiooable  hat-makers  at  the  West-end,"  added 
the  honourable  gentleman. 

The  noble  lord  looked  still  more  surprbed  at 
his  Liberal  supporter,  but  managed  to  murmur 
oat  an  **Oh,  you  did,  did  you?'  without  any- 
thing marked  in  his  tone. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  its  shape  ?^  inquired 
Mr.  f  almost  thrusting  the  hat  into  his 
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lordship's  iiace,  that  be  might  the  more  closely 
inspect  it 

"  Oh,  I  think  it's  very  good,*^  was  the  answer, 
delivered  in  a  way  which  showed  that  the  Irish 
Secretary's  astonishment  was  still  on  the  in- 
crease. 

^<  How  do  you  like  the  brim  7^  inquired  the 

honourable  member  for ^  again  holding 

up  the  hat  to  the  gaze  of  his  lordship. 

^^  Oh,  I  think  the  hat  is  unexceptionable  in 
every  respect,"  answered  the  latter,  looking  the 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  infinite  amazement,  instead  of  again 
inspecting  the  hat 

''I'm  60   glad  you  like  it,^'    observed  Mr. 

with  much  emphasis,  and  in  a  tone  of 

marked  gratification. 

Lord  Morpeth's  silence  was  understood  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  to  signify  bis  concur- 
rence in  the  proposition. 

^^  And  you  don't  think  the  brim  too  broad  7* 
said  the  Irish  member,  after  a  moraentar}' 
pause. 
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Lord  Morpeth  by  this  time  had  become  so 
utterly  confounded,  that  he  uttered  not  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  latter  observation. 

'^I  was  duly  honoured  with  your  note,  and 
you  see  how  prompt  I  have  been  in  complying 
with  your  request" 

^Really,"  answered  the  noble  lord,  raising 
his  eyes  from  a  document  which  was  lying  be* 
fore  him,  and  gazing  on  the  Irish  M.  P.  with  an 
expremon  of  countenance  equally  indicative  of 

surprise  and  indignation — "  really  Mr. , 

I  cion't  understand  all  this.  Pray,  may  I  beg  an 
e&pUnation.  I  have  sent  you  no  note,  nor  made 
any  request" 

^  Well,  oome  now,  but  1  do  hold  that  to  be 
decidedly  good,*'  remarked  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman,  affecting  a  little  jocularity. 

"  Really  Mr.  ,"  said  the  noble  lord, 

in  yet  more  decided  tones,  **  this  doe$  require 
an  explanation.    Do  you  mean  to *** 

Hia  lordship  was  prevented  finishing  his  ob- 
servation by  the  honoiurable  gentleman  taking 
out  of  bia  pocket  a  letter,  which  he  thrust  into 
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the  noble  lord's  hands,  observing — ^*  See,  look  at 
that*' 

Lord  Morpeth  looked  at  the  epistles,  nod 
slightly  coloured.     After  a  momentary  pause^  he 

observed — "  Mr. ,  this,  I  assure  you,  is 

not  my  writing.'* 

<^Oh,  come,  come.  Lord  Morpeth,''  said  the 
other  smiling,  thinking  his  lordship  was  in  joke» 

<^I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  it  is 
not,''  repeated  his  lordship,  with  great  em- 
phasis. 

*^  Not  your  hand  writing  !"  said  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  in  faltering  accents,  and 
looking  singularly  foolish,  as  the  idea  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  some  wag  had  hoaxed 
him. 

"  It  is  not,"  reiterated  Lord  Morpeth ;  "  some 
of  your  friends  have  been  enjoying  their  joke  at 
your  expense." 

«  Why,  I  don't  altogether  like  such  jokea,"* 
stammered  the  other,  quite  crest-fallen  and 
leaving  the  Irish  office  immediately,  vowing 
retribution  on  the  party,  should  he  ever  discover 
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hiiii,  whose  waggery  had  placed  him  in  such 
ridicoloua  circumatances. 

Who  the  wag  was,  has  not  been  yet  dis- 
eorered,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  he 
will  be  as  careful  to  preserve  his  secret  as  if  he 
were  a  second  Junius. 


VOL  i« 
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CHAPTER  IL 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

(continued.) 

The  changes  which  come  over  the  spirit  of  Members 
— Instances  given — Reluctance  of  former  Members 
and  of  Peers  to  appear  in  the  House-— Contrast  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  certain  Members  when  in  the 
JHouse^  with  their  professions  on  the  hustings— Per- 
sonal disputes  between  two  or  more  honourable  gen- 
tlemen— ^New  members  in  the  Victoria  Parliament. 


Any  one  who  has,  like  xnjrsel^  been  in  the 
nightly  practice  of  attending  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  some  years  past,  must  be  gre^atly  struck 
with  the  changes  which,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  sessions,  come  over  the  legislative  spirit 
of  some  honourable  members.  There  are  some 
who  a  few  years  since  were  remarkable  for  die 
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regularity  of  their  attendance  in  the  house,  who 
are  now  very  rarely  to  be  seen  within  its  walls. 
It  were  an  invidious  task  to  name  individuals 
to  whom  this  observation  applies :  that  would 
be  done  with  a  better  grace  in  those  daily  or 
weekly  journals  which  identify  themselves  with 
party  politics :  in  this  work,  as  elsewhere  ob- 
served, my  desire  is  to  steer  clear  of  anything 
indicative  of  political  partialities  or  prejudices. 
There  are  others,  again,  who,  a  few  sessions  ago, 
were  never  to  be  seen  except  on  great  party 
discussions,   in  their  places  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  are  now  remarkable  for  the  re- 
golarity  of  their  attendance.     Foremost  among 
Aeee  stands  Sir  Francis  Burdett  I  am  sure  I  am 
within  bounds  when  I  say,  that,  for  the  three 
sessions  preceding  the  present,  the  ex-member 
fin*  Westminster  was  not  half-a-dozen  times  in 
die  bouse  each  session ;  whereas  he  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  his  place  almost  every  night.    What- 
ever ground  of  complaint  the  Westminster  elec- 
tors may   have  had  for  the  last  few  years  the 
bonoorable  baronet  represented   them,  on  the 
toore  of  bis  attendance  on  hb  parliamentary 

K  2 
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duties,  the  constituency  of  North  Wiltshire  bare 
none.  And  not  only  does  Sir  Francis,  night 
after  night,  take  his  seat  in  the  house, '  but 
he  is  by  no  means  a  niggard  of  bis  speeches. 
He  has  repeatedly  spoken  at  some  length  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session,  though  for  several 
years  past  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  not^  in  a 
single  instance,  heard  within  its  walla.  And 
here  let  me  observe,  that  the  honourable  barcftM 
seems  to  have  renewed  his  phyucal  youth,  as 
well  as  to  have  recovered  a  portion  of  his  for- 
mer political  zeal,  though  it  now  takes  adifieredt 
direction.  Sir  Francis  has  now  all  the  appear- 
ance, as  regards  the  flow  of  his  spirits  and  the 
agility  of  his  movements,  of  one  in  his  tlurtieth 
year;  though  he  has  seen  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  summer's  suns.  He  walks  with  a 
firm  and  quick  step^  and  is  as  erect  in  persdn 
as  any  of  the  posts  in  the  house.  He  dresses, 
too,  with  all  his  wonted  taste.  The  eccentric 
Lady  Stanhope,  now  living  among  the  Tmto, 
and  conforming  to  their  opinions,  customs^  and 
habits,  said,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bga, 
that  she  considered  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the 
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matter  of  his.  dresa^  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
EngUsh  gentleman.  She  would  express  the 
aame  opinion^  were  she  to  see  him  now.  In 
the  morning  he  is  arrayed  in  a  handsome 
bhie.  coaty  with  white  wabtcoat,  light  unmention- 
ablesi  and  top  boots;  all  so  excellent  a  fit,  that 
no  one,  futidious  in  matters  of  the  toilet,  could 
be  any  time  in  his  company  without  wishing  to 
know  who  are  his  ^*  decorators.'^  In  the  even- 
ing he  usually  spears  in  a  black  suit  and  low 
shoes;  and,  as  he  promenades  the  floor  of  the 
bouseii  he  looks  as  spruce  and  sprightly  as  a 
R^gentHBtreet  dandy. 

I  have  been  often  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
so  Tery  few  of  those  who  have  once  been  mem- 
bers of  the  house^  but  have  been  defeated  in 
their  efforts  to  be  returned  a  second  or  third 
Jdaae,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  seats  under  the 
gpUery,  in  the  character  of  spectators.  The 
raasoa  probably  is,  that  they  do  not  like  to  ap- 
gaar.  in  a  place  as  strangers,  where  they  were 
Connerly  *'at  home.*^  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  and 
Mr.  Ro^ttck  are  the  only  two  exceptions  which 
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have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session. 

The  night  on  which  I  saw  Mr.  Roebuck  tber^ 
was  that  on  which  Mr.  Grote  presented  bb  pe- 
tition to  be  heard  at  the  bar  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadians;  and  he  appeared  under  very  sin- 
gular  circumstances.  The  previous  discussioiu 
had  been  so  exceedingly  destitute  of  interest^  as 
to  produce  a  ^^  moving '^  eiSect  on  all  the  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Roebuck  excepted,  who  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  had  been  present; 
a  circumstance,  I  may  remark,  which  I  never 
knew  to  occur  before.  There  sat  the  ex-meio- 
ber  for  Bath,  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  Alex- 
ander Selkirk  in  some  solitary  isle,  with  his 
little  person  wrapped  up  as  closely  in  his  cloak 
as  if,  instead  of  breathing  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  had  been  exposed 
to  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

The  peers  have  also  a  dislike  to  appear  ia 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  they  are  on 
precisely  the  same  level  as  the  poorest  ten- 
pound  voter  in  the  country,  who  has  been  fbrta- 
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Bate  enough  to  get  his  representative  to  procure 
him  an  admismon.    There  must  be  something  pe- 
culiarly interesting  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
monS|  in  order  to  overcome  a  peer's  reluctance 
to  be  placed  on  even  a  temporary  equality  with 
the  promiscuous  assemblage  below  the  gallery. 
The  greatest  attendance  of  peers  I  ever  saw  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  on  the  night  which 
had  been  fixed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  making 
an  important  amendment  on  the  Canada  Bill, 
relative  to  the  powers  of  Lord  Durham  as  go* 
vemor  of  tiiat  colony.     What  induced  this  un- 
usual attendance  of  peers,  was  the  general  im- 
pression that  Lord  John  Russell  would  find 
himself  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  on  the 
occasion.    It  was  fully  believed,  and  there  was 
every  ground  for  the  conviction,  that  Lord  John 
mus^  in  the  name  of  government,  either  adopt 
die  amendment  of  Sir  Robert,  though  he  had 
declared  on  the  previous  evening  that  he  would 
not  adopt  it,  or  submit  to  be  left  in  a  minority. 
The  ministry,  in  other  words,  were  understood 
to  be  in  a  state  of  greater  difficulty  and  peril 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  therefore 
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the  peers  mustered  strong  on  thie  occismiIl 
Tliere  were  at  least  right  or  ten  Tory  peers  en 
two  seats  on  the  left-hand  ende  of  the  panagei 
Among  these  were  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lofd 
Whamclifie,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  Liord  Ashburton.  How  mmtf 
there  may  have  been  altogether,  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  Most  marked  and  manifeet  waa  the 
gratification  of  the  noble  lords  I  have  jost  meb- 
tioned,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  applying  tte 
lash  with  such  unsparing  rigour  and  eflhetto 
the  political  person  of  Liord  John  RusselL 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  die 
House  of  Ck)mmons,  after  they  have  been  r^ 
turned  to  parliament,  with  their  professions  and 
protestations  on  the  hustings,  or  in  the  prelimi* 
nary  matter  of  canvassing  the  electors,  cap  in 
hand.  When  prosecuting  their  canvasm  or 
when  haranguing  the  electors  from  the  htwtiiig^ 
they  are  so  earnest  and  incessant  in  their  pto^ 
mises  of  giving  the  *^  strictest  attention  to  iheb 
parUamentary  duties,^  and  of  opposing  this  par* 
ticular  measure,  and  supporting  the  other,  dial 


tbe.poor  ampler  people  who  1mv8  not  learned  to 
distii^miflb  between  pcditical  prouiseB  and  per- 
fidraiaBee^  aare  often  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
their  lepgeaontatiTea  will  be  so  assiduous  and 
eooacientioaa  in  the  diacbarge  of  their  parlia- 
■MHary  dutioBi  Aat  there  is  reason  to  fear  they 
jirifi  iall  martyrs  to  their  ardent  devotion  to  the 
canaQ  of  their  country  and  constituents.  The 
obeerration  of  several  years  baring  taught  me  to 
view  laatters  diflferently,  I  .baye,  at  some  recent 
dectkma)  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I 
ought  most  to  admire  the  cool  efirontery  of  the 
cmdidates  making  these  loud  professions  of  the 
wonders  they  are  to  do  in  the  house,  or  to  pity 
the  lUMiispeeting  electors>  who^  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  souls^  give  them  credit  for  such  self- 
denyiBg  and  devoted  patriotism.  How  many 
aeoraa  at  instances  could  I  point  out,  in  which 
there. baa  been  this  unbounded  prodigality  of 
pesmiae^  while  there  has  been  scarcely  any  per- 
fBrmttMse  at  all  i  I  know  numerous  honourable 
foolleaien,  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  whose 
prnfnaorrl  patriotism,  previous  to  their  election, 
ao  great,  that  people  who  knew  no  better 
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})rosont—  oven  when  the  subject  be 
is  one  of  tiie  utmost  moment  to  th 
mankind,  but  does  not  happen  to  b< 
as  that  number  is  indicated  by  any 
chances  to  take  place,  answer  thif 

There  are  others,  again,  who 
mise  and  protestation  in  thdr  cam 
hustings,  who  are  tolerably  refill 
tendance  in  the  house,  in  so  fi 
their  personal  presence^  but  who^ 
cal  purposes,  might  just  as  well 
else.    They  not  only  never  open 
to  suggest  anything  in  the  shape 
ment  of  any  measure  which  is  un 
tion,  but  they  are  as  listless  and 
eyerything  that  is  going  forward, 
so  many  statues.    Persons  of 
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next  neighboursi  as  if  the  great  duty  of 
the  members  were  to  assemble  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few 
boors  in  the  veriest  and  most  puerile  gossip- 
A  goodly  number  of  the  same  class  spend  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  legislative  ex- 
istence in  the  side  galleries  of  the  house, 
ttreCched  out  on  the  seats  at  full  length,  and 
enjoying  their  slumbers  as  soundly  as  if  they  were 
reposing  on  a  bed  of  down.  1  have  sometimes 
felt  unea^  lest  some  of  the  more  bustling  mem- 
bers should,  in  their  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
gallery  to  die  other,  be  so  inconsiderate  or  so 
tupolite,  as  unnecessarily  to  disturb  their 
lethai^c  fellow  legislators.  You  would  posi- 
tiveiy  fancy  that  some  of  these  sleepy  M.  P's. 
never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bed  at  home. 
Last  session,  there  was  an  Irish  member  who 
was  seen,  night  after  night,  to  take  his  nap  in 
the  gallery,  as  regularly  and  seemingly  with  as 
mndi  comfort  to  himself  as  if  he  had  been  re- 
posing on  his  bed. 

Lord  Olenelg  is  much  twitted  about  his  som* 
Qolent  propensities.    I  must  do  his  lordship  the 
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justice  to  say,  that  however  much  he  may  resign 
himself  to  the  embraces  of  Morpheus  at  homei 
I  have  never  seen  him  even  nodding,  tar  less 
sound  asleep,  in  his  place  in  parliament  If  bis 
lordship  be  as  lethargic,  as  is  generally  reported} 
at  home,  then  all  I  shall  say  is,  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  Lord  Glenelgs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  yet  these  sleepy  legislators  were 
not  only  all  bustle  and  activity  in  their  can- 
vass, but  on  the  hustings  were  loud  in  their 
protestations  of  the  most  vigilant  patriotism  and 
the  most  devoted  attention  to  their  parliamentary 
duties  of  every  kind,  and  under  all  circum* 
stances, — should  they  ''have  the  honour  of  bdng 
the  object  of  the  electors*  choice." 

Cobbett,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing  something  at  the  expense  of  those  clergymen 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion  only  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  secular  views^  used 
to  say,  that  he  wondered  how  two  such  clergymen 
could  pass  each  other  in  the  street  without 
laughing.  Cobbett  meant  that  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  pass  each  other  without  laugh* 
ing  at  the  credulity  of  the  people  in  being  de- 
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ceived  by  them.  I  have  often  wondered*  when 
I  have  seen  two  honourable  members  who  had 
been  sleeping  close  to  each  other,  awake  from 
their  slumbers  about  the  same  time,— how  they 
could  look  one  another  in  the  fece  without 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  delusion  under  which 
their  constitu^its  laboured,  when  they  returned 
them  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  to  be 
most  inde&tigable  and  exemplary  in  the  dis- 
diarge  of  their  parliamentary  duties. 

Many  are  the  kinds  of  farce  which  are  per- 
formed every  session,  in  the  Commons'  House 
of  P^liament ;  but  I  know  of  no  such  ex- 
hibition more  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  disrespect — not  to  use  a  stronger  term — 
for  the  representative  body,  than  the  personal 
squabbles  of  a  hostile  character  which  so  re- 
peatedly occur  between  two  members.  One 
makes  a  severe  remark  on  some  political  oppo- 
nent ;  the  latter  repels  the  insinuation,  or  re- 
sents the  alleged  affiront,  by  some  still  stronger 
and  more  pointed  personal  observation.  Cries 
of  "  Order,  order  P  "  Chair,  chair  P  follow 
from  all  parts  of  the  side  of  the  house  opposite 
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to  that  whence  the  strong  language  proceeded 
Tlie  party  at  whom  it  was  levelled  starts  up  with 
great  warmth,  and  applies  to  his  antagonist  in  the 
quarrel,  one  or  more  epithets  of  so  very  oflfensife 
a  nature,  that  the  other  must  either  take  notice  of 
the  circumstance  by  a  hint  that  a  hostile  message 
will  be  sent  to  the  party  making  use  of  tibe 
epithets,  or  submit  to  the  imputation  of  being 
regarded  as  a  coward  by  the  M.P.'s  of  both 
sides  of  the  house.      The  former  course,  tfaa^ 
namely,  of  assuming  a  hostile  aspect,  is  invari- 
ably resorted  to,  except  in  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  honourable  members  have  publicly  declared 
that  in  no  circumstances  will  they  fight  a  dueL 
It  is  resorted  to  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as 
both  parties  are  perfectly  sure  that  no  powder* 
and-shot  affidr  will  take  place, — the  Speaker 
in  such  cases  uniformly  interposing  the  shield  of 
his  official  power  to  prevent  any  catastrophe. 
The  hostile  defiance,  or  the  hostile  threat,  is 
however  received  with  deafening  appeals  to  the 
"  Chair,"  and  cries  of  "  Order,  order  !**  which 
are  enough  to  frighten  persons,  unaccustomed 
to  such  scenes,  out  of  their  wits.    Other  honour* 
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tble  members  get  up,  sometimes  in  half-dozens 
wX  once,  and  address  poor  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  yebemence  of  manner,  insisting  that  not 
only  hate  the  parties  made  use  of  improper  lan- 
guage to  each  oth«r,  but  that  tiiey  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  most  unparliamentary 
flumner,  and  with  great  disrespect  to  the  House. 
These  appeak  to  the  Speaker  usually  ter- 
minate with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
parties  will  individually  withdraw  their  offen- 
sive language.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  and  knowing  with  an  absolute  certainty 
tiiat  the  whole  affiur  will  end  in  smoke^ — though 
not  in  the  smoke  of  a  pistol — takes  it  all  quite 
coolly.  He  does  not  suffer  his  equanimity  to 
be  disturbed,  either  by  the  hostile  words  or 
the  threatening  manner  of  the  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  other  member— or 
it  may  be  tiiree  or  four  at  a  time — gets  up  and 
ioMta  that  one  of  tiie  parties  was  tiie  aggressor, 
and  that  consequentiy  he  ought  to  be  made  to 
retnct  the  improper  terms  first  Before  the 
hononrable  gentleman  who  makes  this  observa- 
tion has  cxmipleted  the  sentence,  another  leaps 
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While  all  this  is  going  on,  some 
honourable  gentlemen  nearest  to 
ligerents  are  beseechiog  them,  b] 
oonsiderationi  to  rise  and  asaui 
and  the  House  tibat  no  move 
taken  of  the  matter.    The  part; 
a  dogged  obstinacy,  to  do  anytbi 
They  look  very  eonaequentia]) 
as  Mr.  O'Connell  would  say ;  th< 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  lo 
great  business  of  the  nation  has 
way  to  the  interest  which  is  tak 
sonal  squabbles.    They  consequi 
matter  as  an  era  in  their  histor] 
the  space  which  they  will  nex 
public  eye,  as  they  do  at  that 
rsf  4\%g^  TTnnop  ?  And  therefore  v< 
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the  tniltter  drop^  but  yon  would  foncy,  from  the 
csndier  mBnoer  they  have  assumed,  that  nothhig 
on  earth  will  satisfy  them,  but  either  sending  a 
bullet  through  their  adversary,  or  receiving  that 
particakr  favour  at  his  hands. 

The  uproar  and  confusion  continue  all  this 
while  to  increase  in  the  house^  Members  rise 
in  dosens,  and  each  takes  his  own  view  of  the 
matter.  Anything  more  discordant  than  the 
sttmda  which  now  assail  one's  ears,  it  were  impos* 
sibla  to  imagine.  The  confusion  of  tongues  which 
ptevailed  at  Babel,  could  have  been  nothing  to 
the  confusion,  which  in  such  cases,  obtains  in  the 
Houee  of  Ckmimoos — a  place  which  is  supposed 
le  be  preeminently  remarkable  for  the  deli- 
berative and  orderly  character  of  its  proceedings* 
'  Eventually  the  noise  partially  dies  away. 
Fewer  members  speak  at  once;  and  the  cries  of 
«C3udr|  diair T  <<  Order^  order P  are  neither 
so  ninnerous  nor  of  so  stentorian  a  character. 
Then  eomething  is  heard  to  drop  from  ho* 
Bearable  gentlemen,  about  the  disrespect  of* 
iMd  to  the  House  by  the  militant  parties. 
One  ol  them  starts  up  that  moment  to  his  feet 
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to  disclaim*  all  intention  of  having  either  by 
what  he  has  said  or  done,  meant  the  slightest 
disrespect  to  the  House,  and  to  assure  the 
Speaker  that  he  is  most  willing  to  bow  with 
submission  to  whatever  view  he  takes  of  the 
matter.  The  other  follows  the  example,  and 
also  throws  himself  unreservedly  into  the  bands 
of  the  Speaker,  who  desires  both  to  withdraw 
the  offensive  expressions.  Both  make  a  further 
show  of  valour,  by  again  disclaiming  any  dis- 
respect to  the  House,  and  apologising  for  hav- 
ing said  or  done  anything  which  could  have 
been  so  construed.  They  have  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  when  up  leaps  some  honourable 
member  to  hb  feet,  and  protests  against  the 
House  receiving  the  disclaimer,  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  containing  a  pledge  that  no  further 
steps  will  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  personal 
part  of  the  matter.  Both  parties  are  again  re* 
quested  to  give  that  pledge,  but  they  are  deaf  to 
all  entreaties.  They  are  much  too  valorous  for 
that  At  length  the  Speaker  interposes.  He 
talks  about  having  to  perform  a  painful  duty, 
and  gives  certain  pretty  broad  hints  about  a 
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personage  known  by  the  name  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  whose  services  will  become  necessary, 
should  the  militants  not  at  once  cease  hostilities, 
and  promise  that  nothing  further  will  be  done 
in  the  business.  They  both,  with  much  seem* 
ing  reluctance,  give  the  required  promise ;  their 
anxiety  to  keep  up  their  assumed  valour  to  the 
last  requiring  that  the  pledge  should  not  be  vo* 
luntarily  given.  The  matter  thus  ends,  after,  very 
pofiubly,  having  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House,  to  the  interruption  of  most  important 
business^  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  halL 

A  greater  &rce,  I  repeat,  than  that  which  is 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  personal  squabbles 
in  the  house,  was  never  enacted,  either  there  or 
in  any  other  place.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  most  to  smile  at  the  swagger,  the  airs, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  parties,  or  the  intense 
anxiety  which  is  displayed  by  so  many  honour^ 
able  members,  to  prevent,  as  is  assumed  for  the 
moment^  any  &tal  results  from  the  quarreL 

Everybody  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
sobject^  knows  that  the  Speaker  will  eventually 
interfeie,  and  exact  a  pledge  from  each  of  the 
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the   interposition    of  the   Speak 
soon  bhow  that,   Hke   Falstaff,  i 
discretion  to  be  the  better  par 
duel  resulting  from  these  squabl 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  i 
rare  occurrence.    I  have  gen 
too,  that  those  who  parade  thw  ] 
in  this  way,  are  men  who  are  tl 
torious  for  their  fire-eating  prop 
were  in.  earnest  in  their  affectei 
duel  with  each  other,  why  do  tib 
house  when  the  offensive  observ 
and  before  the  quarrel  has  reach 
imposes  on  the  Speaker  the  nee 
obliged  to  assume  that  he  apfun 
of  the  peace — of  interfering? 

«>«.«»i«   «*AmfiamAn  wilL   in  the  f 
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The  number  of  new  members  in  the  ^Victoria 
Purliament  is  uausually  great,  it  is  no  less  than 
one  bmidred  and  fifty-eight,   being   nearly   a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole.    The  appearance  of 
saoumy  strange  £euu;s  in  the  house  had  a  curi- 
ous etfect  on  the  old  members,  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  session.    It  awakened  in  the 
nnds  of  those  of  them  accustomed  to  meditation, 
a  train  of  interesting  reflections.    They  thought 
of  the  varied  circumstances  by  which  their  ab- 
iSDoe  from  the  new  house  was  to  be  accounted 
for.     Some  were  excluded  by  ruined  fortunes ; 
lomei  because  they  had  quitted  the   country ; 
aome^  because  of  tbar  apostasy  from  the  prin- 
ciples they  had 'formerly  professed,  and  on  the 
fekh  of  which  they  had  been  returned ;  others, 
from  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour;   and  a 
fifth  class,  because  they  are  now  in  their  graves. 
The  contemplative  mind  had  only  to  follow  out 
this  train  of  reflection,  by  recollecting  particular 
incfiiriduBb  who  belonged  to  each  of  these  five 
dasses.      On    some    occasions,    old    members 
SMned  as  if  in  a  strange  place ;   for  on  parti- 
cular nights  the  new  members,  impelled,  by  the 
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novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  to  be  marvellously  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance, whether  the  business  to  be  transacted 
was  important  or  not,  far  outnumbered  the  old 
stagers.  The  side  galleries  were,  for  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  session,  nightly  crowded  by 
the  newly-imported  M.P.'s.  And  here  I  may 
remark,  that  new  members  have  a  particular 
partiality  to  the  side  galleries.  By  taking  np 
their  position  in  them,  they  are  enabled  to  leak 
down  on  the  more  experienced  M.P/s,  and,  by 
carefully  observing  their  movements,  become 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  proceedings  ci 
the  house. 

The  awkwardness  of  new  members,  for  die 
first  few  weeks  of  the  session,  can  only  be  con* 
ceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it  Not 
only  are  they,  with  the  exceptions  furnished 
in  the  case  of  some  two  or  three  sel£>confident 
or  adventurous  spirits,  afraid  to  utter  even  one 
brief  sentence  on  any  subject  which  is  under 
discussion,  but  they  do  not  even  know  how  to 
deport  themselves  as  regards  their  moving  from 
one  place  to  another.    The  knowledge  neees- 
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sary  for  this,  however,  they  soon  acquire,  by 
lounging  about  in  the  side  galleries.  Hence,  in 
addition  to  the  motive  to  frequent  these  galleries, 
affi>rded  by  their  anxiety  to  learn  the  forms  and 
proceedings  of  the  house  as  regards  speaking, 
they  have  a  desire  to  avoid  laughter  at  their 
own  expense,  because  of  any  awkward  physical 
novement. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  many 
young  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Acre  are  at  present  Some  of  them  have  all  the 
appearance  of  mere  youths,  who,  one  would 
suppose,  ought  to  be  still  under  the  strict  guar- 
dianship of  their  tutors.  How  they  came  to  be 
dbosen  as  the  representatives  of  constituencies, 
does,  indeed,  seem  passing  strange.  The  idea  of 
such  youths  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  country  committed  to  their  care, 
is  scmiething  more  than  odd.  There  may  be 
nmi  of  mature  judgment  among  them ;  but  their 
i^^earanoe  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  their  deliberations. 

Among  the  new  members  returned  to  the 
^^etoria   Parliament^  there  are  a  great  many 


vou  see  tnem  either  talking;  to  ( 
each  other — very  often  both  tog< 
they  are  to  be  seen  standing  i 
the  bar,  completely  blocking  up 
as  to  deny  other  honourable  gent 
and  ingress.     To  sit  in  silence 
with  attention  to  what  is  goinfi 
which  in  most  cases  they  ba?e 
Then,  again,  to  see  them  leav 
smoking    their    cigars,    and    m 
noise  as  they  proceed   up  Pari 
you  would  suppose  them  to  be  i 
bent  on  what,  in  homely  languaj 
spree.     I  could  not  help  contrast 
mind  the  levity  of  demeanour  ei 
veral  of  the  young  members  on  th 
liament-street,  on  one  of  the  nigfai 
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eate  topie^  and  therefore  I  will  say  no  more 
on  it. 

It  18  amusing  to  contrast  the  appearance  and 
maimer  of  new  members  immediately  on  their 
ititvoduetion  into  the  house,  with  their  appear- 
«Bee  and  manner  after  they  have  been  a  short 
tane  in  it  At  first  they  look  as  strange  as  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  transplanted  to  another 
sphere.  They  generally,  as  already  observed, 
kmge  about  the  side  galleries ;  and  when  ob- 
l^ed  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  house,  they  seem 
as  timid  as  if  they  were  treading  on  forbidden 
ground*  Hie  awkwardness  of  deportment  in  all 
their  movements  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  the 
older  members.  What  above  all  things  astonishes 
the  nefw  members,  is  the  loud  cheering  with 
which  popular  speakers  are  greeted.  They 
afe  amazed  to  hear  ^  the  first  assembly  o 
gCDilemeii  in  Europe"^  signifying  their  appro- 
batioD  of  particular  sentiments  by  lustily 
eidsiming,  ^Hear,  hear,  hear!''  In  a  few 
we0k%  however,  they  usually  acquire  sufficient 
eaifideooe^  and  feel  sufficiently  at  home,  to  vi*> 
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in  this  respect  with  the  most  practised  hands  in 
the  house. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  session,  with  the  marked 
surprise  with  which,  during  the  few  first  nights' 
discussions,  they  heard  the  loud  plaudits  which 
followed  particular  passages  in  the  speeches  of 
the  more  popular  speakers.     But  before  one 
little  fortnight  had   passed  away,   they  them- 
selves were  so  largely  infected  with  the  mania 
for  vociferously  applauding  the  crack  speakers, 
as  to  far  surpass  their  senior  brethren  of  St. 
Stephen's.     The  custom  of  honourable  gentle- 
men is  to  content  themselves  with  showing  their 
approbation  of  a  speech  by  shouts  of  ^  Hear, 
hear,  hear  !"    But  the  new  M.P.'8,  in  many  in- 
stances, improved  upon  their  practice,  and  lite^ 
rally  greeted  particular  passages   of  &vourit« 
speakers  with  <<  hurrahs,"  at  the  full  stretch  of 
their  voice.  Several  of  the  old  members  were  much 
amused  by  the  vigour  with  which  one  of  these 
new-made  legislators  cheered  particular  passages 
in  Lord  Stanley's  speech,  on  the  second  night  of 
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the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Election  Petition  Fund. 
He  stationed  himself  in  the  side  gallery,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  reporters,  nearly  opposite  the 
Speaker^s  chair.      Wishing  to  enjoy  his  ease 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  M.P.,  who  was  a  little  man,  with 
a  brown  coat,  and  a  dark  country-looking  face, 
stretched  himself  on  one  of  the  benches  in  a 
horizontal  position.     One  who  knew  no  better 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  fancied  that  he 
was  enjo]ring  a  sound  nap.  Nothing  of  the  kind ; 
as  his  lusty  cheering  of  the  more  effective  pas- 
sages  in    his    lordship's    speech    conclusively 
proved.     Whenever  about  to  express  his  appro- 
bation, he  raised  up  his  head  so  as  to  attain  a 
slanting  posture;   and  then  making  the  most 
wry  mouth  I  ever  witnessed,  shouted  out,  as  if 
hailing  some  friend  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
«*  Hurrah  I    hurrah  !    hurrah  ! — ah — ah— ah  !*' 
The  word  was  drawled  out  the  third  time  to  as 
great  a  length  as  his  breath  would  permit    The 
lusty  applauder  of  Lord  Stanley's  eloquence  then 
lay  down  again,  as  if  about  to  address  himself 
to  sleep,  and  again  started  up  and  vociferated 

l2 


and  .Mr.  I'oniherton,  the  colcbra 
l)arristor,  wore  amonii  the  hoiii 
hers  whom  I  observed  nearest  t 
chosen  M.P.,  and  heartily  and  r 
they  laugh  at  his  singular  conduct 
In  connexion  with  the  number 
bers  who  are  returned  to  every  ne 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  tl 
often  for  some  time  at  a  loss  ti 
names,  when  they  chance  to  rise  fo 
of  addressing  the  House.  This  is  i 
dered  at.  It  is  only  surprising  i 
makes  himself  sufficiently  acquaii 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  so  f 
know  and  audibly  announce  the  n 
ever  member  rises  to  speak.  Xcr 
have  had  so  excellent  a  memorf . 
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boast  of  80  great  a  memory  as  this ;  but,  without 
a  memory  of  more  than  the  average  retentive- 
ness,  the  duties  of  the  speakership  could  never 
be  efficiently  performed 

There  has  been  no  parliament  for  a  great 
many  years,  in  which  there  were  so  few  eccen- 
tric members  as  there  are  in  the  present     Mr. 
Richard   Martin,   Mr.  John   Fuller,   or    Jack 
Fuller,   as  he  himself  preferred  being  called; 
Colonel    Wilson,    formerly  M.  P.  for    York; 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  Mr.  Kearsley,  are 
all  gone.    The  three  former  have  been  dead  for 
some  years;  the  Liberal  illiberality  of  the  ^^  ten- 
pounders***  has  shut  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  two  latter.     The   three 
gentlemen  first  named  were  at  one  time  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  rich  were  the  exhibi- 
tions   which,    night    after  night,   were   to  be 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  St  Stephen's,  either 
in  their  persons,  or  which  were  got  up  through 
their  instrumentality.     They  were  a  trio  of  most 
sbgular  men,  but  were  all,  I  believe,  decidedly 
honest  and  well  intentioned.     The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  house  still  repeat,  with  great  zest,  a 
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variety  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  triumvirate.  In  my  first  series  of 
this  work  I  gave  an  amusing  anecdote  respect- 
ing Mr.  Martin.  A  still  better  remains  to  be 
told  My  only  regret  is,  that  no  words  can 
convey  any  idea  of  the  thing  itself.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  the  bad  feeling,  frequently 
ending  in  duels,  which  was  often  engendered  in 
the  minds  of  honourable  members  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  misconception,  not  merely  of  what 
was  meant,  but  often  of  what  was  said,  by  other 
honourable  gentlemen.  <<  And,  Mr.  Spakery^said 
Mr.  Martin,  with  that  rich  Irish  brogue  which  be 
retained  till  the  last  in  as  great  perfection  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  an  Englishman  open  his  mouth ; 
'^  and,  Mr.  Spaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
give  yourself  and  the  House  a  case  in  point 
Tiiat  case,  Mr.  Spaker,  occurred  to  meseli 
You  know.  Sir,  and  the  House  knows,  that  I  was 
opposed  at  the  last  election  for  Galway  by 
Dennis  O'Sweeny.  Now,  Mr.  Spaker,  I  said 
something  on  the  hustings  about  Dennis,  and 
by  my  fsdth  Dennis  said  something  about  me. — 
[Loud  laughter.]    Well,   Mr.  Spaker,  I  bate 
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Dennis — as  the  fact  of  my  having  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,  Sir,  and  honourable  gintlemiu 
around  me,  proves — at  the  poll,  and  was,  sure 
enough,  declared  duly  elected  for  Galway. 
Well,  Sir,  after  the  election  was  over,  we  met  in  a 
hotel,  and  Dennis  comes  up  to  me,  and  says, 
says  he,  ^  Dick  Martin,  [roars  of  laughter,]  you 
was  after  saying  something  in  your  spaach  on 
the  hustins  about  me,  which  was  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  gintlemin.' 

"  *  Faith,  and  it^s  yourself,  Dennis,  my  boy, 
is  quite  mistaken  in  that  same.' 

^  '  I'm  no  such  thing,''  said  he. 

**  *  Indeed,  Dennis,  you  are  though ;  you  was 
never  more  mistaken  in  all  your  blessed  life,' 
said  I. 

'^  <  Don't  you  think  to  humbug  me  out  of  my 
belief  by  any  of  your  nonsense,  Dick  !'  [Re- 
newed laughter,  in  which  the  Speaker  could  not 
refrain  firom  joining.] 

"  *  Then  what  was  it  I  did  say  7  said  I. 

^  *  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,'  said  he. 

«  «  By  I  don't,'"  said  Mr.  Martin,  in  his 

own  unspeakably  ludicrous  manner. 
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"  Order,  order,  Mr.  Martin,"  shouted  the 
Speaker,  as  the  other  thundered  out  an  oath, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Spaker,  and  the 
pardon  of  this  honourable  House,  if  I  said  any- 
thing improper. 

«<  <  By  you  do,  though,  Dick  V  **  md 

Dennis. 

"Order,  order,  Mr.  Martin;  order,  order T 
again  sung  out  the  Speaker,  his  voice  being 
almost  drowned  amidst  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  resounded  throughout  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Spaker  !*"  said  Mr.  Martin,  with  great 
simplicity,  mingled  with  a  wonderful  shrewdness 
of  manner,  "  Mr.  Spaker,  it  was  not  meself  that 
gave  that  oath,  it  was  Dennis  O'Sweeny !" 

Again  was  the  house  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  to  such  an  extent  were  the  risible  &cultieB 
of  the  Speaker  affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cover  his  mouth  with  the  folds  of  his  gown, 
while  the  sides  of  his  ample  wig  literally  danced 
about  his  neck  and  shoulders,  in  the  agitation  of 
his  head  caused  by  his  excessive  laughter. 
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Mr.  Mardn  resumed — >^'  *  Upon  my  honour  as 

agintlemin,  I  don't  know  what  you  mane,^  said  I. 

**  *  Well,  then/  says  he,  *  didn't  you  say  I 

was ^     I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.   Spaker, 

what  I  said  he  was,''  observed  Mr.  Martin,  sud- 
denly checking  himselt  Here  again  the  House 
was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  *  Dick !'  says  he,  *  you  must  retract.* 

«« *  111  be if  I  do,'  says  I,  Mr.  Spaker.^' 

Another  burst  of  laughter  pealed  through  the 
house,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  Speaker 
infect^  with  the  universal  risibility,  that  he 
was  actually  unable  to  call  Mr.  Martin  to  order. 
Hie  folds  of  his  gown  were  again  in  requisition, 
with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  suppressing,  by  their 
application  to  his  mouth,  what  is  called  a  loud 
laugh.  No  man  was  ever  more  ready,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances,  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  house  by  enforcing  a  uniform  decorousness 
in  the  proceedings,  than  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
now  Lord  Canterbury ;  but  the  drollery  of  Mr. 
Martin's  manner,  in  conjunction  with  the  oddity 
of  bis  matter,  would  have  been  too  much  for  the 
gravest  and  most  dignified  of  men.  The  thing 
was  altogether  irresistible. 

l5 
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"  Order,  order,  Mr.  Ma 
Speaker,  before  Mr.  Martin  ] 
the  right  honourable  gentlema 
another  oath,  and  which  be  th 
strangle  in  the  birth. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  t 
Mr.  Martin,  <'  but  your  bono 
this  time,  and  have  put  yourae 
li '!'  throuble ;    for  I  was  not  ffoii 

more.     I  was  only  going  to  f 
1J  powers  I  won't !    I'd  rather  ya 

of  my  body  first.'  " 

Roars  of  laughter,  which  last 

.  j!  able  time,  again  resounded  tbi 

iij 

When  they  had  subsided,  Mr.  1 

his  story. 
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«*  What?*  says  he. 

*^  ^  Don't  let  us  misunderstand  each  other/' 
says  L 

**  *  It's  quite  plain/  says  he. 

**  <  Maybe  ifs  not  so  plain  as  you  thinkj 
Dennis,'  said  I. 

**  *  Do  you  or  do  you  not  retract,  and  no  more 
blarney  ?  says  he. 

**  *  No,  I  don't,*  says  I,  '  but  if  you'll  call  on 
me  to-morrow  morning  at  breakfast-time,  we'll 
both  explun,  and  then  I'll  either  break  an  egg 
or  crack  a  flint  with  you — whichever  you  plase, 
Dennis.^    [Loud  laughter.] 

« «  Well,  I  will,  Dick,'  said  he. 

*^  And  faith,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Spaker,  Dennis 
0*Sweeny  did  kape  his  word,  and  he  explained 
and  I  explained,  and  we  both  explained,  and  he 
left  my  room  quite  satisfied,  and  bowing  to  me 
as  politely  as  the  Masters  in  Chancery*  do  to 

*  The  allusion  to  the  Masters  in  Chancery  was  ex. 
ceedingly  felicitous ;  for  when  they  have  delivered  any 
message  from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  they  retire 
from  the  table  walking  backwards,  and  making  a  low 
bow  to  the  Speaker  at  every  third  or  fourth  step  they 
take. 
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yoii,  Mr.  Spaker,  when  they  retire  from  your 
honour'*s  table." 

And  so  saying,  Mr.  Martin  resumed  his  seat, 
amidst  deafening  roars  of  laughter,  which  lasted 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  late  Colonel  Wilson  was  another  sin* 
gularly  eccentric  member.  No  consideration 
on  earth  could  have  induced  him  to  utter  a 
syllable  before  dinner ;  but  on  his  return  to  the 
house,  after  having  done  ample  justice  to  the 
good  things  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  he  was  for  speaking 
every  night,  no  matter  on  what  subject  And  it 
was  with  no  slight  difficulty  that  his  friends 
could  dissuade  him  from  addressing  the  House. 
On  some  occasions,  he  not  only  proved  deaf  to 
all  their  entreaties,  but  could  not  even  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  though 
they  pulled  him  with  all  their  might  by  the  tails 
of  his  coat,  with  a  view  to  getting  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat  He  always  sat  close  to  one  <rf 
the  iron  posts  of  the  old  house,  and  entwining 
his  arms  round  that  post,  as  if  most  affectionately 
embracing  it,  he  bade  defiance  to  all  the  efibrts 
of  his  friends  to  pull  him  backwards  to  hb  seat 
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In  this  extraordinary  position,  and  amidst  roars 
of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  the  gal- 
lant colonel  proceeded  to    make  his   speech, 
which  was  always  the  most  singular  specimen  of 
eloquence  ever  given,  either  there  or  elsewhere. 
No  matter  what  the  subject  before  the  House, 
his  speech  was  always  substantially  the  same. 
It  consisted  of  vehement  protestations  that  he 
should  defend  to  the  last,  and  with  his  life  if 
necessary,   the    constitution    in    Church    and 
State.    When  honourable  members  endeavoured 
to  laugh  him  down,  or  to  put  him  down  by 
getting  up  a  scene   of    uproar,   he    had    one 
invariable  answer,  which   was,  that  he  stood 
there  **  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  constituents,''  and 
that  no  man  should  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose.    Whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words,  he 
had  one  doggrel  couplet — whether  of  his  own 
composition  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say — ^which 
came  with  un&iling  regularity  to  his  aid,  and 
which  he  repeated  each  successive  time  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  if  he  had  never  given  it  be- 
fore.    It  was  this — 

•'  While  I  can  handle  stick  or  stone, 
I  will  defend  both  Church  and  Throne. 


time  had  come,  desisted  from  pul 
tails  of  his  coat,  he  would  with 
arm  from  the  post,  and  clinging 
left,  would  gesticulate  with  tl 
arm  with  a  vehemence  rarely  < 
house.  On  one  occasion,  be  ac 
one  of  his  more  violent  moods,  h. 
arm  into  such  forcible  collision  w 
of  an  honourable  member  who  wi 
him,  as  to  knock  him  off  the  seat 
horizontally  down  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Fuller,  well  known  as  tl 
in  the  city,  was  no  less  eccentric 
Wilson,  though  his  oddities  tt 
turn.  He  had  a  deep-rooted  di 
ing;  he  abhorred  long  speeches 

whom  thev  WftT«  «nfilrATi.  «nH   IwMi 
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himself  no  consideration  could  induce  him, 
unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  open 
his  mouth  at  all  until  the  question  came  to  the 
vote ;  and  then  he  was  one  of  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  with  his  ^'  Ay  "  or  ^*  No,*^  as  the 
case  might  be.  Among  the  last  times  he  ever 
expressed  an  opinion  in  the  house,  he  made  one 
of  the  shortest  and  at  the  same  time  drollest 
speeches  ever  spoken  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment That  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
I  do  not  remember  the  precise  year,  but  it  was 
at  a  time  when  great  distress  prevailed  in  the. 
country ;  and  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  house 
that  evening  was  the  national  distress.  Speaker 
followed  speaker,  and  every  one's  picture  of  the 
general  sufferings  seemed  to  be  darker  than  the 
other's.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  several  hours, 
^Jack,^'  as  he  was  always  familiarly  called, 
started  to  his  feet  when  the  previous  speaker  sat 
down,  and  in  vociferous  tones,  and  with  the 
most  vehement  gesture,  said,  <^  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  beyond  endurance;  I  can  stand  it  no 
longer.  We  have  heard  of  nothing  for  the  last 
four  or  five  hours  but  everlasting  representa- 


I. 


country  leave  it.''  And  so 
amidst  peals  of  laughter,  witi 
word. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCENES  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbuirs  scene* — Mr.  Blewitt's  scene 
— Mr,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey's  scene — Sir  Henry 
Hardinge's  scene— Mr.  Bradshaw's  scene — Lord 
Maidstone's  scene — Smaller  scenes. 

THEVictoria  Parliament  has  already  been  produc* 
tive  of  several  of  those  uproarious  scenes  which 
are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  many  more,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
in  store  for  those  who  are  partial  to  seeing  the 

*  Id  calling  the  scenes  referred  to  in  the  following 
ptges^  by  the  names  of  various  honourable  members, 
I  merely  mean  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  scenes  had 
tlieir  origin  on  some  motion  or  observations  made  by 
the  member  alluded  to. 
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^^ first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe^  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  A  variety  of  scenes  took 
place  on  the  night  on  which  the  conduct  of  the 
^^  Spottiswoode  gang,'*  as  it  has  been  called,  was 
first  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  House  sat  that  evening  till  a  quar- 
ter past  ten ;  and,  from  five  o^clock  till  that  hour; 
there  was  nothing  but  a  continued  succession 
of  scenes.  The  usual  discussions,  indeed,  con- 
stituted the  exception,  and  the  scenes  the  rule^ 
on  that  memorable  night  Sir  Edward  Knatcb- 
bull  had  the  honour  of  commencing,  quite  unin- 
tentionally there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  uproar 
and  disorder  which  so  largely  characterised  the 
after  proceedings.  He  called  Mr.  O^Brien  to 
order  in  a  few  moments  after  the  latter  honour- 
able gentleman  had  risen  to  animadvert  on  the 
"  Spottiswoode  conspiracy.**  Sir  Edward  Sug^ 
den  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Knatchbull,  and  lustily  called  out  <*  Order  l** 
Both  baronets  interrupted  Mr.  O'Brien,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  irregular  in  making  observa- 
tions when  presenting  a  petition.  Several  other 
members  soon  mixed  themselves  up  with  the 
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question  of  <<  order,"  and  a  regular  scene  fol- 
lowed. Four  or  five  rose  repeatedly  at  once, 
amidst  deafening  cries  of  <^  Order  !"  ^^  Chair  ! 
cbair  !^  and  so  forth.  Among  those  who  seemed 
most  eager  to  rush  into  an  altercation  on  the 
point  of  order,  were  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr. 
Wakley,  Mr.  Lambton,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan.  The  latter  honour- 
able gentleman  is  most  liberal  of  his  gestures  on 
all  occasions  on  which  he  speaks :  but  when  ex- 
lubiting  in  a  *^  scene,"  he  is  particularly  so.  The 
interposition  of  the  Speaker  restored  order  for 
a  time,  but  only  for  a  time.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  made  a  speech  which  called  up  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell ;  but  the  latter  honourable  gentleman  had 
no  sooner  presented  himself  than  he  was  as- 
sailed by  a  perfect  tempest  of  clamour  from  the 
Tory  benches. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  and  commotion 
which  prevailed  among  the  Opposition,  and 
amidst  all  the  din  of  voices  at  the  bar  and  the 
moving  of  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  house, — loud 
cries  of  <<  Spoke  !  spoke  P — meaning  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  no  right  to  rise  a  second  time, — 
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were  dUtiQctly  heard.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man stood  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  breast, 
in  an  attitude  of  perfect  calmness,  and  looked  at 
the  Tories  opposite  as  if  he  had  been  bidding 
them  defiance.  At  last,  seeing  the  uproar  con- 
tinue, he  threatened  to  move  the. adjournment 
of  the  House  if  the  interruption  was  persevered 
in.  He  was  then  allowed  to  proceed  for  a  few 
seconds,  but  was  again  assailed  by  cries  of 
«  Spoke  !  spoke !  "  «  Order  !  order  I " 

Mr.  Hume  now  rose  with  the  view  of  seeing 
what  he  could  do  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the 
storm  of  uproar  which  was  raging  in  the  house; 
but  poor  good-natured  Mr.  Hume  was  himself 
received  with  increased  shouts  of  disapprobation 
from  the  Tory  benches;  and  what  aggravated 
the  thing  was,  that  a  universal  yell  of  <^  Chair ! 
chair  !^'  was  set  up  before  he  had  uttered  a 
single  word.  Good-tempered  as  the  member 
for  Kilkenny  proverbially  is,  this  was  really  more 
than  human  nature  could  endure,  and  he  ex* 

a 

claimed  with  considerable  sharpness  and  energy, 
looking  <*  the  enemy ''  fairly  in  the  face,  "Whj 
*  chair,^  when  I  have  not — *""    The  remainder  of 
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the  sentence  was  lost  amidst  a  most  vociferous 
renewal  of  the  general  cry  of  "Order !  order  !** 

Amidst  some  half  dozen  who  now  rose  to 
speak  from  the  Tory  side  of  the  house, — some 
of  them  exhibiting  an  alarming  superabundance 
of  gesticulation, — Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  heard 
to  say  that  he  called  Mr.  Hume  to  order,  because 
the  Speaker  wished  to  make  some  observations. 
^'But,'**  shouted  Mr.  Hume,  again  starting  to 
his  legs  before  Sir  Robert  had  time  to  resume 
his  seat ;  **  but  how  am  I  out  of  order  ?*  Loud 
laughter,  accompanied  by  additional  uproarious 
demonstrations,  followed  the  observation. 

Eventually  the  Speaker's  voice  prevailed  over 
that  of  the  performers  in  the  scene;  and  the  scene 
itself  was  soon  afterwards  put  an  end  to.  In 
aboot  twenty  minutes,  however,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
It  was  one  to  be  seen,  not  to  be  described. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  been  keenly  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell,  and  having 
been  asked  by  Mr.  Handley  whether,  after  sub- 
scribing to  the  Spottiswoode  fiind,  he  would 
not  feel  it  binding  on  him,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
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to  abstain  from  voting  on  all  matters  connected 
with  Irish  elections, — all  eyes  were  turned  to 
him ;  but,  instead  of  repelling  the  attack  of  Mr. 
Maurice  O'Connell,  or  answering  the  question 
of  Mr.  Handley,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  made  a  low  bow  to  the 
Speaker,  and,  with  a  steady  pace,  but  a  most 
ludicrous  carriage,  walked  out  of  the  house,  as  if 
he  had  been  performing  what  soldiers  call  the 
dead  march.  The  cheers  of  the  Tories  were 
deafening,  while  the  laughter  of  the  Reformers 
was  so  immoderate  as  to  threaten  serious  injury 
to  their  sides. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  **  last  scene  of  all," 
— the  last,  I  mean,  to  which  I  shall  advert — in 
^^  the  strange  eventful "  proceedings  of  this  me- 
morable evening. 

Mr.  Blewitt,  the  new  member  for  Monmouth, 
having  concluded  a  speech  of  an  hour's  duration, 
by  moving  a  string  of  resolutions  nearly  as  long 
as  the  speech  itself,  condemnatory  of  the  Irish 
Election  Petition  Fund,  seemed  perfectly  at  a 
loss  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  press  them  to 
a  division.    The  honourable  gentleman,  who  is 
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a  little  bustling  man,  leaped  about  from  one  part 
of  the  house  to  another,  asking  the  opinion  of 
different  members  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  and 
then,  when  he  had  got  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  advice,  all  to  the  effect  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  resolutions,  he  seemed  to  be  as  they 
say  in  Scotland,  ^<in  a  peck  of  troubles"  as  to 
whether  he  should  take  it  or  not  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  scene  of  confusion  which 
the  house  presented  at  this  time.  The  bar  was 
so  crowded  with  honourable  gentlemen  laughing 
and  talking,  and  otherwise  amusing  themselves, 
that  there  was  no  getting  out  or  in ;  while  the 
floor  of  the  house  was  promenaded  by  other  ho- 
nourable members,  just  as  if  they  had  been  on 
the  pavement  in  Regent-street. 

Mr.  Blewitt  at  last  said  something  about 
mtthdrawing  four  resolutions,  and  pressing  the 
fifth ;  but  the  noise  and  confusion  were  so  great, 
that  nobody  but  himself  and  the  Speaker  seemed 
to  know  anything  of  the  matter.  Eventually, 
amidst  the  same  scene  of  disorder,  Mr.  Blewitt 
withdrew  the  remaining  resolution  ;  but  nobody 
being  aware  of  the  circumstance,   Mr.  Peter 
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Borthwick,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  Colonel  Sibthorp^  Sir  Edward  Sugdeni 
and  a  number  of  others,  all  rose  at  the  same 
time,  some  to  speak  on  the  resolutions,  and 
others  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  were  adll  be- 
fore the  House.  The  scene  which  ensued  defies 
description.   Mr.  Blewitt  and  some  of  his  fiiendi 
rose,  in  threes  and  fours  at  a  time^  to  assure  tbe 
House  that  all  the  resolutions  were  withdrawn ; 
while  the  Tory  members  not  only  started  up  in 
dozens  to  deny  the  fact,  but  were  prepared,  widi 
great  vehemence  of  gesture,  to  argue  the  point 
Their  friends,  on  either  hand  and  at  their  backsi 
came  forward  with  an  edifying  promptitude  and 
unanimity  to  support  their  hypothesis,  as  to  the 
non-withdrawal  of  the  resolutions,  by  loud  ciies 
of  "  They  are  not  withdrawn,''  "  No^  no,*  && 
Groans,  yells,  and  other  zoological  sounds  pro* 
ceeded  from  several  parts  of  the  ministerial  side^ 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  exclamations  and  afflr- 
mations  of  the  Tories. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uproarious  exhibitioD,  the 
Speaker  several  times  assured  the  House  that 
the  resolutions  had  all  been  formally  wil 
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and  that  there  was  no  business  before  the  House ; 
but  for  some  time  they  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  he  was  mistaken.  At  last  he  satisfied  the 
Tories^  or  at  least  seemed  to  do  so,  that  the  reso- 
lutions were  withdrawn,  and  order  was  once  more 
restored.  But  so  keenly  did  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  feel  the  disrespect  offered  to 
him  in  the  implied  doubt  of  hb  word,  that  he 
nest  evening  intimated,  that  if  such  conduct 
were  repeated,  he  would  resign  his  office  as 
Speaker. 

A  scene,  somewhat  different  from  either  of  the 
above,  happened  in  the  second  week  of  the  ses- 
sioD.  The  occasion  was  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exdiequer  bringing  the  question  of  the 
Civil  List  under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey  gave  previous  notice  of  his  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  As  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  Mr. 
Harvey,  before  commencing  bis  speech,  handed 
to  Mr.  Spring  Rice  the  amendment  he  meant  to 
propoee;   but  instead  of  giving  the  right  ho- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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nourable  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
in  question,  Mr.  Harvey  handed  him  the  origi- 
nal itself  and  this,  too,  without  providing  hiin- 
self  with  a  copy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Harvey's  inten- 
tion was  to  have  asked  his  amendment  back 
from  Mr.  Spring  Rice  before  beginning  his  own 
speech;  but  having  forgotten  to  do  this,  and 
also  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  Chanod- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  had  his  amendment  in  his 
possession,  Mr.  Harvey  concluded  an  able  and 
luminous  speech  by  observing,  with  his  usual 
volubility,  that  he  now  begged  ^'  leave  to  pro- 
pose the  following  amendment.*'  Mr.  Haney 
immediately  leaned  down  to  ^^pick  up"  his 
^'  following  amendment "  from  among  a  quantity 
of  papers  which  were  lying  on  his  seat ;  but  no 
^'  following  amendment "  was  to  be  found. 

It  was  then  that  the  fact  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  he  had  handed  it  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  latter  gentleman 
had  not  had  the  politeness  to  return  it  ^My 
amendment,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Harvey,  with  some 
tartness  of  manner,  ^^  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Be  pleased  to 
hand  it  me  over."     As  the  honourable  gentle- 
man uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  looked  anxious- 
ly towards  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  was  five  or  six 
yards  from  him,  at  the  same  time  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  receive  the  document,  when  it  should 
be  returned  to  him,  through  the  means  of  some 
of  the  intervening  honourable  gentlemen.     Mr. 
Spring   Rice   looked  amazed  and   confounded 
when   the  honourable  member  for   Southwark 
so  pointedly  apostrophized  him,  as  being  the 
custodier  of  his  amendment     To  be  sure,  he 
said  nothing  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  was 
very  easy  to  see  that  he  was  inwardly  ejaculating, 
^Me,  your  amendment!"     The  fact  was,  that 
he  also  had  become  oblivious  of  the  circumstance 
of  the  document  being  in  his  possession. 

However,  in  a  few  moments  the  conviction 
was  brought  home  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  a 
defiiulter  in  this  respect ;  and  forthwith  he  com- 
menced a  most  vigorous  search  for  the  amend- 
ment; Mr.  Harvey  all  the  while  standing  in 
his  place,  with  his  eyes  as  steadily  fixed 
on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  if  he 

m2 
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had  been  about  to  play  the  Gannibal  with  him. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  searched  his  pockets :  the  iiu» 
ing  amendment  was  not  there.  He  eagerly 
and  hastily  turned  over  a  miniature  mountain  of 
documents,  erected  by  his  side^  on  the  seat  (ffl 
which  he  sat :  still  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  lost  amendment  He  then  rose  up,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  table,  rummaged  for  some  time 
among  a  heap  of  papers  there :  the  search  wis 
still  in  vain.  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  inquired 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was  sitting  beside  hiiB^ 
whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Harvey's  amendment 
Lord  Morpeth  significantly  shook  his  headi 
being  just  as  ignorant  on  the  matter  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himselL 

Lord  Morpeth,  however,  kindly  consented  to 
assist  in  the  search  for  the  missing  amendment; 
and  great  was  the  activity  he  displayed  in  turn- 
ing and  re-turning  over,  after  Mr.  Spring  Rice^ 
the  various  documents  that  lay  on  the  seat  and 
on  the  table. 

Long  before  this  time,  Mr.  Harvey,  tired  of 
holding  out  his  hand  to  receive  that  which 
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not  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  <<a  hurry,''  bad 
drawn  it  in,  and,  as  if  determined  to  take  the 
thing  as  coolly  as  possible,  folded  his  arms  on 
lus  breast,  and  stood  in  that  attitude  with  all  the 
seeming  resignation  of  a  philosopher  who  pa- 
tiently submits  to  a  calamity  which  it  is  not  in 
Hb  power  to  avert*  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
though  thus  motionless  in  one  sense,  he  was  not 
80  in  another.  His  tongue  was  occasionally  set 
agoing. 

He  remarked  on  one  occasion,  with  that 
bitter  sarcasm  of  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
himself  that  this  was  the  first  document  of  bis 
which  had  ever  been  taken  so  much  care  of  by  a 
cabinet  minister.  Roars  of  laughter,  to  the 
manifest  mortification  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  fol- 
lowed from  both  sides  of  the  house.  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  observed  that  he  was  quite  de- 
ligfated  to  see  that  his  amendment  was  so  safe 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer as  that  no  one  could  have  any  chance  of 
abstracting  it.  All  this  time  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
and  Lord  Morpeth  were  most  exemplary,  as  re- 
garded the  eagerness  with  which  they  prosecuted 
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their  search  for  the  lost  document.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  no  one  joined  with  them; 
but  all,  even  the  Liberal  members,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  sport 

To  the  Conservatives,  the  affair  was  a  ran 
piece  of  amusement     I  observed  some  of  them 
laughing  heartily  who  were  never  seen  to  laugh 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  before,  and  in 
whose  existence,  even  out  of  doors,  a  hearty 
laugh  might  be  said  to  be  quite  an  era.    Ifr. 
Spring  Rice,  after  ^^  turning  about  and  wheeEog 
about,"  in  search  of  the  amendment,  with  »d 
agility  worthy  of  his  namesake  of  Jim  Crow  IK^ 
toriety,  at  length  bethought  himself  of  unlocking 
a  small  tin  box,  in  which  he  keeps  the  more 
valuable  of  his  papers;  when,  to  his  infinite  joy, 
after  rummaging  for  a  few  seconds  among  its 
contents,  he  discovered  the  missing  amendment 
He  pounced  upon  it  just  as  a  Bow^treet  officer 
would  on  some  offender,  for  whom  he  had  been 
on  a  vexatious  search,  when  alighting  on  him ; 
and  dragging  the  innocent  amendment  out  of  its 
place  of  concealment,  held  it  up  in  bis  hand  to 
the  gaze  of  the  House,  exclaiming,  as  loud  as 
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his  lungs  would  permit,  and  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, ^  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is  !" 

^  Vm  happy  to  see  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  prizes  it  so  highly,'^  said  Mr.  Har- 
vey, in  the  sarcastic  way  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
**  as  to  place  it  among  his  most  valuable  papers, 
and  to  lock  it  up  in  his  box.*^  Peals  of  laugh- 
ter followed,  and  during  their  continuance  the 
amendment  was  handed  over,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  two  or  three  intermediate  members, 
to  the  honourable  gentleman  whose  property  it 
was ;  who,  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  him,  read  it 
amidst  renewed  peals  of  laughter.  The  bursts 
of  laughter  which  were  thus  resounding  through 
the  house,  were  much  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  sat  directly 
opposite  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  rising  with  all 
bis  imperturbable  gravity,  and  with  his  huge 
mustachios  looking  unusually  large,  to  second 
the  amendment  It  certainly  was  a  novelty  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
witness  the  most  ultra  Tory,  perhaps,  in  the 
house;,  rising   to  second  an  amendment  on  a 
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vital  questioiii  moved  by  ooe  of  the  greatest 
Radicals. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  which  followed  the 
circumstance,  had  their  origin  in  the  impression 
that  the  gallant  mustachioed  Colonel  had  s^ 
conded  the  amendment  in  a  mistake ;  but  whea 
it  was  understood  that  there  was  no  mistake  in 
the  matter,  and  that  the  gallant  gentleman  wis 
perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  the 
Liberal  members  looked  unutterable  things  at 
one  another.  It  was  at  last  understood  that  the 
Tories  were,  from  &ctious  motives,  about  to  jom 
the  extreme  section  of  the  Reformers  on  that 
particular  occasion,  not  doubting  that  in  the 
event  of  a  division  ministers  would  be  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  consequently  be  compelled  to  re^gn 
office.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  giving  Mr.  Har- 
vey certain  specific  pledges  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Pension  List,  induced  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  to  withdraw  his  amendment^ 
which  of  course  prevented  any  division  taking 
place. 
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Perhaps  the  most  memorable  night  for 
**  Scenes  in  the  House,"  in  the  history  of  Par- 
liament for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was 
the  night  of  the  2drd  of  February  last  For 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  on  that  evening,  the 
house  presented  a  continued  scene  of  the  most 
eieitiiig  kind,  or  rather  three  distinct  scenes  in- 
terwoven into  one.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  began 
die  affiur,  without  of  course  intending  or  anti- 
cipating anything  of  the  kind,  by  asking  Lord 
F^dmerston  when  the  remnant  of  the  British 
legion  in  Spain  might  be  expected  home  ?  The 
honourable  and  gallant  officer  added — **  I  have 
received  intelligence  that  these  unfortunate 
men  are  now  kept  at  St  Sebastian,  in  a  state 
of  great  destitution,  misery,  and  starvation." 

This  statement  was  received  by  tremendous 
cheers  firom  the  Opposition. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  resumed — *^  I  am  in- 
formed that  two  hundred  of  them  are  on 
board  the  Colombia,  to  preserve  them  from 
sturation;  that  many  of  them  are  without 
trousers,  scarcely  any  of  them  having  shoes; 
md  I  have  been  informed,  on  good  authority, 

M  5 
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that  a  sergeant  had  been  found  dead  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
the  want  of  clothing." 

Here  again  the  house,  which  was  crowded  id 
every  part,  resounded  with  the  tumultuous  ap- 
plause of  the  Tories. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  said,  that  a  frigate  bad 
been  sent  out  to  bring  home  those  of  the 
British  legion  who  wished  to  return,  and  that 
a  supply  of  clothing  had  been  sent  them. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Sir  G.  de 
Lacy  Evans,  and  the  most  intense  anxiety  was 
manifested  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  to  hear 
what  he  would  say  in  reply  to  the  indirect  at- 
tack of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  on  him. 

After  some  prefatory  observations,  the  late 
commander  of  the  legion  said,  with  great 
warmth — '^  I  know  as  well  as  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  the  state  of  these  men;   nay 


>> 


Here  Sir  G.  de  Lacy  Evans  was  interrupted 
by  a  loud  roar  of   laughter    from   the  Tory 

benches. 
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He  continued — "  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
a  good  deal  better  than  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  [Renewed  peals  of  laughter,  mm- 
gled  with  ironical  cheers  from  the  Opposition 
aide  of  the  house.]  .  I  derive  my  knowledge 
from  quite  as  good  a  source  as  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman ;  [Loud  cheers  from  the  Minis- 
terial benches;]  and  I  assert  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  misery  existing  among  those  men. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  been 
in  a  worse  condition  than  the  troops  were  under 
my  own  command.** 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which 
the  delivery  of  the  last  sentence  produced  on 
the  Tory  side  of  the  house.  Peals  of  laughter 
proceeded  from  every  Conservative  throat,  while 
some  honourable  gentlemen,  in  the  attempt  to 
perpetrate  an  ironical  cheer,  actually  failed,  and, 
from  the  excess  of  their  devotion  to  Momus, 
ended  in  giving  utterance  to  sounds  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  kind  as  to  admit  of  no  description. 

Sir  George  de  Lacy  Evans  resumed — "  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  will  be  greeted  in  the  same  ^ay 
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by  honourable  gendemen  opposite,  when  I  say) 
that  those  troops  were  not  in  so  bad  a  eondhioD 
as  the  British  army  was  at  different  periods  d 
the  Peninsular  war." 

This  being  at  once  perceived  to  be  a  thrust 
at  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  sentence  was  re- 
ceived with  deafening  applause  from  the  Minis- 
terial benches,  while  the  countenances  of  die 
Opposition  all  of  a  sudden  assumed  the  moik 
grave  aspect  Sir  George  de  Lacy  Evans  made 
one  or  two  other  observations,  but  the  House  was 
now  wrought  into  such  a  state  of  excitement  as 
to  render  him  inaudible  in  the  gallery. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  sat  directly  oppo- 
site the  gallant  officer,  appeared,  however,  to 
have  heard  him,  for  he  instantly  started  to  his 
feet,  and  said  with  great  energy — <*  I  have  to 
observe  I  shall  never,  during  the  exercise  of 
my  parliamentary  duty,  think  it  necessary  to 
regulate  my  conduct  by  the  opinions  of  the 
gallant  officer  opposite.  [Tremendous  applause 
from  the  Tories.]  I  again  assert  that  the  treat- 
ment of  those  men  has  been  of  the  most  in- 
famous description.'^ 
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Renewed  plaudits  from  the  Opposition,  with 
cries  of  "  Order,  order  T  "  Chair,  chair !"  from 
the  Ministerial  members,  followed  the  latter  ob- 
servation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar.  Sir  G.  de  Lacy 
Evans  again  rose,  when  the  cries  of  *^  Chair, 
diairf  were  renewed  with  tenfold  violence. 
The  gallant  officer  persevered  in  his  attempts  to 
address  the  House,  but  the  uproar  which  pre- 
vailed completely  drowned  his  voice.  At  last 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  appealed  to  Sir  George 
de  Lacy  Evans  and  the  House,  whether,  as 
there  was  no  regular  question  before  the  House, 
the  matter  ought  not  now  to  cease. 

Sir  G.  de  Lacy  Evans  again  rose  to  address 
the  House,  amidst  tremendous  cheers  from 
the  Ministerial  benches,  and  amidst  the 
most  stentorian  cries  of  ^<  Chair,  chair !" 
from  the  Tories.  Sir  A.  Dalrymple  rose  nearly 
at  the  same  moment,  and  made  some  re- 
marks, but  they  were  completely  lost  amidst 
the  uproar  which  prevuled.  This  state  of 
things  continuing  for  some  time,  and  there  being 
no  immediate  prospect  of   order  being  restored. 
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his  own  personal  lecnngs,   ny 
ther  expression  of  them. 

The  gallant  officer  gave  a  s 

assent,  and  the  matter  droppe 

The  noise  and  excitemoni 

prevailed  in  the  House,  had  i 
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Evans  to  be  Knight  Co 
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Sjjl  tary  for  the    foreign  depart 
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Mr.  Bradshaw  resumed — "  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, that  in  all  cases  whatever  her  Ma- 
jesty   ** 

Here  the  honourable  gentleman  was  inter- 
rupted by  loud  cries  of  "  Order,  order !"  from 
"fche  Ministerial  side  of  the  house.  In  the  midst 
of  the  uproar  and  confusion  which  prevailed, 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  begged  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman  would  put  his  question. 

Mr.  Bradshaw — *^  Then  I  beg  to  ask,  has  the 
appointment  passed  through  the  regular  chan- 
viel — that  is,  through  the  Horse  Guards?^ 
[Deafening  cheers  from  the  Opposition.] 

Lord  Palmerston — "  The  answer  which  I 
have  to  make  to  the  honourable  gentleman  is, 
that  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  de  Lacy 
Evans  to  be  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath, 
was  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  her  Majesty's 
government" 

A  volley  of  Ministerial  cheers  followed  the 
answer,  which  had  the  effect  of  darkening  the 
countenances  of  the  Opposition. 

Lord  Palmerston  added — "  With  regard  to 
the  appojptment  itself,  I  will  merely  say,  that 


that  " 


I 

i 
t 
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from  the  Ministerial  benches 
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Lord  John   Russell  rose^  am 

could  procure  a  hearing,  said, 
[I  gentleman   has    asked   a  que 

I  been  answered,   and  with  thi 

must  be  satisfied.      [Loud    < 

Treasury  benches.] 
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ask  the  noble  lord  a  question  ? 

the  answer  which  has  just  be 

honourable  friend.  '  T  wSqK  f^  •< 
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turn  completely  drowned  by  the  tremendous 
cheering  from  the  Opposition,  given  with  the 
▼iew  of  encouraging  him  to  proceed.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  noise  and  excitement 
which  again  prevailed  in  the  house. 

Sir  A.  Dalrymple,  who  remained  on  his  legs, 
and  displayed  the  greatest  self-possession,  while 
the  house  presented  this  extraordinary  scene, 
reeomed  the  moment  he  could  make  himself 
heard  ^  I  wish,^  he  said,  <<  to  ask  whether 
Sir  George  de  Lacy  Evans  has  been  appointed 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  as  one  of  the 
ten  foreign  officers  who^  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  institution,  were  eligible  to  that  honour?' 

Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  T  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,  mingled  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Op- 
po^tion,  followed  the  question. 

Lord  Palmerston — *<  No,  he  has  not^ 

Sir  George  de  Lacy  Evans  then  rose,  amidst 
loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  part  of  the 
house,  while  he  was  assailed  with  deafening 
cries  of  ^  Spoke,  spoke,"  from  the  Opposition, 
and  said — **  As  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  com- 
munication &t>m  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 


[Loud  cluMM's  from  the  Mini 
house,]  1  may  b(»  permitted  t 
able  member  whether  he  has 
firom  that  noble  lord  to  put 
[Renewed  cheers.] 

From  the  tone  and  mam 
officer,  the  universal  imprest 
was,  that  it  would  depend  e 
swer  he  received  whether  c 
would  end  in  an  affair  of  he 
deepest  anxiety  was  felt  to  hei 
answer.  That  answer  was — * 
rity  from  Lord  Hill  to  put  th< 
done ;  but  I  have  received  cod 
many  officers  of  the  army,  wl 
them  an  unjust  appointment^ 

A  volley    of   applause   fol 
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Bat  that  order  was  again  of  but  transient 
duration.     In  about  two  minutes  afterwards  the 
iDost  extraordinary  scene  of  all  was  exhibited. 
Lord  Maidstone  rose  and  said — *^  Seeing  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  in  his  place,  I  wish  to  ask  him  whether  some 
sentiments  which  I  perceive  reported  as  having 
been  delivered  by  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  on  Wednesday,  are  substantially 
correct?"     (The  noble  lord  here  read  an  ex- 
tract from   Mr.  O'Connell's   reported  speech, 
charging  the  Tories  with  gross  perjury  when 
sitting  on  election  committees.)     *^  I  ask  the 
lionourable  and  learned  gentleman  to  give  me  a 
plain  answer  to  the  question  I  have  put  to  him, 
as  I  cannot  proceed  any  further  until  I  have  his 
answer.'^ 

The  plaudits  from  the  Opposition  which  fol- 
lowed the  noble  lord's  question  literally  made 
the  house  ring  again,  while  the  faces  of  the 
Ministerial  members  looked  as  grave  as  if  their 
own  doom  had  been  involved  in  the  answer 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  would  make.  When  the 
iKusy  manifestations  of  joy  made  by  the  Tories 


^t: 


noiso  to  the  most  death-lik 
O^Connell  rose,  must  have  h 
on  the  strangers   in   the  g 
densely  crowded  in  every  pa 
pected  that  Mr.  O^Connell  W4 
the  accuracy  of  the  newspi 
speech,  or  that  he  would  en 
away  the  offensive  matter.    1 
and  with  the  most  perfect  8 
in  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  sai 
ingly  obliged  to  the  noble  k 
publicity  to  the  sentiments  wh 
the  subject  of  committees  d 
scription  in  this  house.    [Hea 
Ministerial  benches.]      Sir, 
word  of  that" 
It  is  impossible   to  conve 
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scription.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
cheers  of  the  Liberals,  or  the  groans  and  excla- 
mations of  **  Oh,  oh,"  of  the  Tories,  prepon- 
derated. The  manifestation  in  so  striking  a 
manner  of  such  opposite  states  of  feeling  had  a 
▼ery  angular  effect. 

Mr.  0*Connell  resumed  with,  if  possible,  still 
greater  energy  and  emphasis.  "  Yes,  Sir,  every 
word  of  that ;  and  I  do  repeat  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  perfectly  true." 

Here  the  violent  contention  of  sounds  again 
burst,  and  with  redoubled  fury,  on  the  ears  of 
all  present  The  Liberals  cheered  themselves 
out  of  breath,  while  the  lungs  of  the  Conserva- 
tives  must  have  been  pained,  if  not  damaged, 
Iqf  the  vehemence  of  their  shouts  of  "  Oh,  oh," 
**  No,  no."  Nor  was  the  excitement  of  either 
side  of  Ae  house  confined  to  the  lungs  of 
honourable  gentlemen.  The  Liberal  members, 
in  their  anxiety  to  applaud  in  the  most  rap- 
turous manner  the  adherence  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  what  he  said,  moved  their  bodies  backwards 
and  forwards,  clapping  in  some  instances  their 
hands  energetically,  and  in  others  striking  their 
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open  hands  on  their  knees ;  while  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  Conservatives  was  also  expressed 
by  violent  bodily  gestures. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  would  permit  him,  said— 
*^  Is  there  a  man  who  will  put  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  say  upon  his  honour  that  he  does 
not  believe  this  to  be  true  T* 

Tins  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  up- 
roarious applause  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
members,  and  for  equally  vociferous  demonstra- 
tions of  dissent  and  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives.  The  cries  of  "  No>  n<H" 
from  the  Tories,  and  the  shouts  of  "  Ye8>  yes^" 
from  the  Reformers,  were  in  reality  deafening. 

Mr.  O'Connell — "  If  there  be  such  a  man,  be 

:  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.     [Cries  of  ^  Oh,  otn' 

and  vehement  cheers.]     It  is  a  hideous  abuse. 

The  last  time  I  addressed  the  House  upon  the 

subject,  I  read — " 

Here  Mr.  O'Conneirs  voice  vras  drowned 
amidst  the  cries  of  "  Order,  order  !"  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Opposition.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  the  Speaker  rose,  and  said  that  as 
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the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  bad  an* 
swered  the  question  of  tbe  noble  lord,  he  must 
now  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  to  know  wbat  mo» 
don  he  meant  to  submit  on  tbe  subject 

This  appeal  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Speaker  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  among  the  Con- 
servatives. It  threw  them  at  once  into  tbe 
utmost  confusion.  Not  dreaming  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  CyConnell  would  not  only  admit,  but 
reiterate  in  the  bouse,  tbe  offensive  expressions 
for  which  be  was  arraigned  before  the  House, 
they  were  taken  quite  by  surprise.  They  looked 
each  other  in  tbe  face  with  a  most  rueful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  while  whispers  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  were  passing  as  rapidly 
from  one  to  another  as  it  was  possible  to  put 

• 

them  into  words.  Poor  Lord  Maidstone  was 
most  of  all  to  be  pitied.  He  was  surrounded 
by  eight  or  ten  of  his  party,  some  suggesting 
one  course  for  his  adoption,  some  another. 
Wbat  made  his  case  more  embarrassing  and 
painful  to  him,  was  tbe  circumstance  of  his  not 
only  being  a  new  member,  and  a  young  man 


inurti  ruuicii i\aui^   niii/<_*.jvy»i«% 
and  confusion  than  he  exhi 
sion.  His  confusion  was  "  wo 
the  roars  of  laughter,  and 
exultation,  at  the  embarrasso 
his  party,  which  proceeded  f 
benches.    He  looked  imploi 
wards  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wbi 
three  yards  from  bim ;  but  S 
I  could  perceive,  did  not  prol 
At  length,  on  the  suggestion 
members,  among  whom,  I  bel: 
Sugden,  Lord  Maidstone  ro 
in  consequence  of  the  honoun 
tleman  having  admitted  the 
preferred  against  bim,  I  giy 
for  Monday  next  to  bring  hi 

XT^.,aA  •   ffxn*   T   An   fhinir   thu 
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The  cheers  from  the  Tory  benches  which  fol- 
bired  this  intimation  exceeded,  both  in  their 
loudness  and  the  length  of  time  they  continued, 
ny  dieering  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  in 
the  house,  except  on  the  occasion  of  some  im- 
portant party  triumph  on  a  division,  when  the 
doseness  of  the  contest  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  say  which  side  of  the  house  would  be 
victorious.  And  while  the  Tories  were  thus 
givmg  unrestriuned  vent  to  their  feelings  of  joy 
at  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  Mr.  OConnell's 
eonduct  being  formally  denounced  by  the  House, 
die  Liberals,  who  had  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  the  Conservatives  wanted  the  re- 
qnisite  courage  to  take  any  decided  step  in  the 
matter,  looked  as  demure  and  downcast  as  if 
eadb  of  them  had  been  suddenly  visited  with 
some  serious  personal  calamity. 

•*  Time  about,"  says  the  proverb,  ^  is  fair 
play.*'  The  events  of  the  evening  furnished  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  regular  alternations  of 
triamph  and  defeat,  joy  and  sorrow,  which  both 
parties  experienced  in  the  contest.  Now  the 
were  triumphant,  and  yielded  themselves 

VOL.   I.  N 
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aftorwanL-  the  victory  and  t 
Reformers  were  complete  i 
the  countenances  of  the  T 
came  darkened.  The  tram 
'/(ij'  uproariouB  joy  in  the  case  o 

lowest  depths  of  sorrow  an 
versdy  was  so  suddeiH  that 
it,  I  could  not  have  beliey< 
decidedly  the  most  remarka 
sudden  transition  from  one 
opposite  state,  occurred  imn 
Maidstone  had  given  notic 
bringing  the  conduct  of  M 
the  House.  The  exultatioi 
lives,  as  I  have  already  oh 
this  announcement,  was  m 
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Tories  were  resounding  through  the  house, 
Lord  John  Russell  rose>  and  with  an  unusual 
loudness  of  voice  and  emphasis  of  manner,  said, 
^  Then,  Sir,  I  beg  to  give  notice  that  if  this 
complaint  be  entertained  by  the  House  on  Mon- 
day next,  1  mean  to  bring  forward  for  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  House,  the  charge  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  respecting  an  allegation  of  perjury 
■gainst  certain  members  of  this  house."  * 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  on  both  par- 
ties, though  of  course  in  opposite  ways,  was 
quite  electrical.  It  is  impossible  by  any  de- 
scription to  convey  an  idea  of  it  It  would  have 
been  a  fine  subject  for  the  philosopher ;  it  would 
have  afibrded  him  a  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  rapidity  with  which,  not  one  human  mind 
only,  but  a  great  many  human  minds,  could  under- 
go a  transition  from  one  emotion  to  its  very  oppo- 

*  It  was  afterwards  found,  though  that  did  not 
occur  to  any  one  at  the  time^  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  could  not  be  maintained,  by  the  House,  the 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  whom  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
had  charged  with  perjury^  having  been  so  spoken  of  as 
tke  membtrs  of  a  previous  parliament. 

N  2 


ruial  apeiiev,  been  ins t;iiit,ii 
tin;  Liberals,  wlio  but  < 
looked  as  i^  in  the  exceos 
ment  and  despair,  they  coui 
mustered  ejurit  enoof^  t 
sound, — now  made  the  walls 
with  their  unaaimooa  and' 
I  use  no  exaggeration  wl 
plaudits  of  the  Liberals  wett 
deafening  to  one's  ears,  but 
long  aa  to  prevent  the  He 
from  proceeding  with  the 
fore  it. 

The  scene  which  the  1; 
Monday  evening  after  hat 
tion  had  been  carried  by  a  m 
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nora  «xtraordhunry  tban  that  I  have  endea- 
voorad  to  detcribe.  It  lasted  nearly  two  hours, 
vidiottt  one  moment-s  intermiEPsioii.  It  was  un* 
lateDliHiaUy  begun  by  Mn  Hume  getting  up, 
•ftar  the  Bombero  had  been  declared,  and  deny. 
ing^lbe  ligbt  of  the  House  to  interfere  in  re* 
hnmni'to  speeehes  delivered  out  of  doors  by 
henautidde  members. 

••-«!Ili0  sentiment  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
ftooi  Ike  Ministerial  benches,  and  with  deafen- 
mg  aim  of  ^  Oh,  di  T  from  the  Opposition, 
m.  die  midst  of  which  Mr.  Hume  stood  as  calm, 
aad  seemingly  as  much  at  his  ease,  as  if  nothing 
had  been  the  matter.  Mr.  Hume  having  even- 
tnally  lesmned  his  seat,  the  Speaker  put  the 
aeoond  resolution  moved,  namely,  ^^That  Mr. 
O^ConneU,  having  avowed  the  expressions  in 
qnestuMV  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
ptivileges  of  the  House."  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  renewal  of  the  confusion  and  uproar. 

Mr.  CSsUaghan,  the  member  for  Cork,  leaped 
that  inatant  to  his  legs,  and  said — *^  However 
mdi  I  may  disapprove  in  private  of  the  use  of 
which  ears  polite  cannot   listen  to 


■     9 

n.. 


Dublin/' 

The  vociforous  cheers,  the  lot 

chair !"  "  Oh,  oh  !^'  &c.,  which 

with  the  confusion  which  preva 

bafi9e  any  attempt  at  descriptk 

\J  of  the  uproar  the  Speaker  ro» 

Callaghan  whether  be  meant  i 
gression  of  the  House  ?  A  vol 
cheers  accompanied  the  quesdi 
When  the  Yociferations  oi 
tives  had  died  away,  Mr.  Cal 
with  the  most  entire  coolm 
quite  bear  in  mind  the  cauti 
but  I  think  it  due  to  the  ] 
self  to  rise  in  my  place, 
am  not  to  be  intimidated  I 
[Loud  cheering  firom  the  Mil 
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majorities  of  this  House.  [Renewed  cheering.] 
I  again  declare  that  my  sentiments  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  honourable  member." 

This  was  followed  by  the  most  deafening 
dieers  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  loud 
cries  of  ^  Order,  order  I**  "  Chair,  chair  I"  from 
the  Opposition,  accompanied  by  such  violent  ges- 
ticulation on  the  part  of  honourable  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  house,  as  to  give  to  the  place 
altogether  the  appearance  of  a  bear-garden. 

When  order  was  in  some  measure  restored, 
the  Speaker  again  interfered,  and  said  with  con- 
siderable energy,  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  acting  very  disrespectfully  towards  the 
House  in  re-asserting  the  sentiments  he  did, 
after  the  vote  which  had  just  been  come  to  in 
the  case  of  the  honourable  member  for  Dublin. 

On  this,  Mr.  Callaghan  again  rose,  and  said— 
^  I  really  feel  strongly  on  this  subject  [Loud 
laughter,  caused  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
Jxmourable  member  delivered  the  observation.] 
I  do  declare,  and  I  dare  to  avow  it,  that  I  do 

adopt  to  the  utmost "    [Peals  of  laughter 

mingled  with  vociferous  cheering,  drowned  the 
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voice  of  the  honourable  gentleman  ao  entivdy, 
that  not  one  syllable  of  the  rwmaindar  of  ibe 
sentence  was  heard.] 

The  confusion  and  excitement  became^  if  fMft> 
sible,  still  greater  as  Mr.  Roche^  Mn  fiiBwi. 
and  Mr.  Somers,  severally  rose  one  afkar  the 
other,  and  declared  that  they  also  adopted  nd 
would  adhere  to  the  sentiments  delivered  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  meedag. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Mr.  Brothertw 
rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  Howe; 
on  which  Lord  John  Russell   got  up  to  state 
the  course  he  meant  to  piursue,  when  he 
interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who  said  he 
not  in  order.    Lord  John  corrected  himsd^ 
expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of  the 
which  the  House  had  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  O'ConnelL 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  then  started  up^  ami 
with  the  most  violent  gesticulation,  dared  the 
House  to  send  Mr.  O'Connell  to  Newgate. 
[Tremendous  cheering  from  the  Ministeriil 
side  of  the  house  followed,  and  was  responded 
to  by   ironical    cheers   from   the  Oppositioa] 
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the  noiw  bid  in  some  degree  sabsided. 
Speaker  rose  and  called  Mr.  Grattan  to 
Dfder.     The  latter  gentleman  then  spoke  in  a 
yet  ftrm  tone.    In  a  few  minutes  after- 
the  reeriiition  was  carried. 

came   the  third    resolution    for   Mr. 

being  rei^rimanded  by  the  Speaker ; 

the  house  again  presented  a  scene   of 

aiieh  as  has  very  rarely  been  exhibited 

any    pobUc   meeting,    however  disorderly. 

John  RusselFs  opposition  to  the  resolution 

tile  drcumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

^  After,"  said  Lord  John,  <^  what  has  passed  to* 

iri^t^  and  considering  the  course  which  he  (Mr. 

QRComiett)  is  likely  to  pursue  with  regard  to 

wliat  they  had  just  heard,  I  think  that  merely 

voting   to  reprimand  him  in  his  place  is  the 

moat  shabby,  [Loud  cheers,]   the  most  faint- 

hsarted,   the  most  pusillanimous   course   that 

i#er  could  be  adopted.^ 

'  Hie  tremendous  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 

henehea  which  followed  this,  prevented  the  noble 

ImI  from  proceeding  for  some  time. 

N  5 
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When  honourable  gentlemen  had  exhanstod 
themselveB,  Lord  John  resumed — ^  The  honour* 
able  member  is  too  formidable  a  person  to  be  so 
dealt  with.  The  effect  of  this  resolution  will  be  to 
call  down  to-morrow  some  hundred  members  of 
this  House,  ay,  some  of  them  with  a  copy  of 
your  resolution  in  their  hands,  to  reiterate  in 
their  places  the  very  expressions  which  you  now 
state  to  be  false  and  scandalous.    [Vehement 
cheering  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  hons^ 
which   strangely    contrasted  with  the  perfect, 
silence  which  reigned  on  the  other  side.]     Fc 
my  part,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  see  where  alV"-0 
this  is  to  end.    I  must  say  that  I  think 
noble   lord  (Maidstone)  has  led  his  follow 
into  the  most  ridiculous  position —  [Loud  cheers^ 
— the  most   pitiable  situation  that  ever  men 
awoke   and    found  themselves    in — [Renewed 
bursts  of  applause]— a  position  in  which  their 
only  excuse  for  not  going  further  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  folly — a  folly  incapable  of  being 
repaired — of  having  once  begun '• 

The  noble  lord's  voice  was  here  drowned 
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aunidst  the  vociferous  cries  of  ^^  Chair,  chair  \" 
**  Divide,  divide  !"    "  Adjourn,  adjourn  I"  with 
'vrhid^  he  was  assailed  by  the  Opposition,  inter- 
xningled  as  those  cries  were  by  the  stentorian 
mpplause  of  bis  own  party.     The  uproar  ac- 
<]uired  so  alarming  an  appearance— alarming,  I 
mean,  for  the  character  of  the  House — that  Lord 
John  felt  it  advisable  to  sit  down  abruptly,  and 
leave  his  speech  unfinished.    And  here  I  may 
observe,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  I  ever 
knew   of   Lord  John  being  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech.    It  certainly  was  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance,  considering  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  then  rose^  but  the  scene  of 
uproar  and  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the 
house  prevented  his  uttering  a  word,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Speaker 
to  restore  order,  and  procure  a  hearing  for  him. 
At  length,  amid  many  interruptions,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  shortly  addressed  the 
House ;  but,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  he  was 
eventually  obliged  to  resume  his  seat  without 


l\^\^t^\.**^»» 
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nutwithstiiuding  all   the   int< 
Opposition,  to  make  himself 

stood. 

Mr.  Jenkins  followed,  whc 

newed  and  became  worse  tha 

BOW  exceeded  anything  wU 

imagine.  All  was  motioD  in 

were  the  ears  of  strangei 

manner  of  sounds,   but  th 

motion  and  confusion  beto 

bers  on  both  sides  seeme 

sitting  in  their  seats.    Th 

uprbings  and  down*sittingf 

benches,  while  the  floor  i 

bar  had  all  the  appearance 

walk,  in  which  the  pedesti 
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leard  the  first  part  of  any  of  bis  sentences,  it 
a  thousand  to  one  if  you  beard  tbe  conelu- 
He,  however,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
^ifth  vhich  he  was  assailed,  persevered  for 
flme  time  in  tbe  effort  to  make  bis  sentiments 
cooiwii  to  the  House.  The  storm  of  uproar  and 
Aotement  raged  with  unabated  fury,  for  at  least 
:kree  or  four  minutes  after  Mr.  Barron  resumed 
baa  seat. 

When  honourable  members  had  in  some 
measure  exhausted  themselves,  Mr.  Hume 
nse  and  moved,  that  ^^  Mr.  Callaghan,  Mr. 
Bocbe^  Mr.  Somers,  and  Mr.  Gillon,  having 
io  their  places  avowed  their  adoption  of  the 
ezpresidons  of  Mr.  0*ConneIl,  are  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House." 

This  led  to  a  renewal  of  tbe  uproar.  The 
scene  of  excitement,  confusion,  and  noise 
whidi  the  house  bad  presented  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  now  reached  its  height  It 
was  impossible,  by  any  conceivable  means,  to 
have  made  the  confusion  which  now  prevailed 
•*  worse  confounded."  The  force  of  scene- 
making  could  no  further  go.      Hitherto  honour^ 


I 
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juiiiiLUKu    |)arL  t)i   rne  eveni 
<oeincd  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
of  the  house,   coiisistmg  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  memb 
risen,  but  spoken  at  once ;  tl 
vociferate  *^  Chair,  chair,  chai: 
exhausted  themselves,  could 
the  name  of  speaking.    Nor  i 
the   Ministerial  benches    one 
that  the  mode  of  manifestiiig 
ferent  kind.    The  Liberals  m 
their  cheers  when  Mr.  Hume 
as  the   Conservatives  were  o 
^^  Chair,  chair,  chair  !^'    But  n 
not  satisfy  the  gentlemen  on 
jl'il  side  of  the  house.    Manyofthf 

[''' :;  ing  their  rounds  of  applause  in 


•* 
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Tlie  Speaker  at  last  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  hearing ;  but  as  soon  might  he  have  expected, 
by  calling  **  Order,  order  T'  to  a  tempest  caused 
lyjr   elemental  strife,    to    have  converted  that 
tempest  into  a  calm,  as  that  he  should  be  able 
to  restore  order  in  the  then  state  of  the  House, 
liefiire  honourable  gentlemen  had  in  some  de- 
gree spent  themselves.     Finding  all  his  efforts 
were  wholly  unheeded,  and  that  it  was  useless 
to  renew  them  for  a  time,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  wisely  resumed  his  seat 

After  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  Mr.  Wynn 
oontrived  to  make  himself  audible  in  some  de- 
tadied  sentences.  Mr.  Callaghan,  thinking  that 
possibly  he  might  be  equally  fortunate,  again 
leaped  to  his  feet  on  Mr.  Wynn*s  sitting  down, 
and  repeated,  amidst  deafening  uproar,  his 
former  avowal  of  adopting,  in  their  fullest  ex* 
tent,  the  obnoxious  expressions  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
DelL  While  the  honourable  gentleman^s  voice 
was  drowned  amidst  the  vociferations  of  the 
other  side,  some  of  the  Ministerial  members 
were  actually  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  by 
patting  him  on  the  back,  and  urging  him  to  go 
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on  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  a  eurieat  iigkt 
to  see  Mr.  Callagban,  who  rejoiGes  in  •  piid]f 
body,  snow-white  hair,  and  a  round,  nidd]s 
mer-looking  countenance^  standing  with  t 
seeming  unconcern  amidst  the  scene  whibb  siir» 
rounded  him,  as  if  there  had  not  been  a 
in  the  house  but  himself  and  an  unbroketf  ai 
had  prevailed  in  the  place.  Mr.  Home  and  Ma 
Henry  Grattan  contributed  to  pnioag 
scene  by  attempting  to  speak.  At  last 
Brotherton,  seeing  the  Speaker's  autlioritT 
completely  failed,  and  not  knowing  any 
means  by  which  the  storm  of  uproar  whioh 
tinned  to  rage  could  be  hushed,  moved  the 


joumment  of   the    House.      The    honouiaMV 
member^s  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majoritjKi  ' 

Mr.  Charles  Buller  then  attempted  to  addrM 
the  House ;  but  finding  himself  assailed  in  tbl 
same  way  as  the  honourable  members  who  pis* 
ceded  him,  he  very  wisely  resolved  to  be  ie^ 
venged  on  those  who  interrupted  him  slid 
drowned  his  voice,  by  moving  the  adjonrnment 
of  the  debate. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  this,  but  seeing  n 
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tie  himself  expxeaaed  it,  that  the  Liberals  were 
detacmined  to  prooeed  with  a  serieB  of  motions 
to  thai  ai  Mr.  Hume,  for  the  purpose  of 
and  annoyiiig  the  Conservatives, 
did  not  persist  in  hb  opposition,  and  the 
Ml — audi  A  one,  I  verily  believe,  as  has  not, 
Imgtfa  and  violence  combined,  been  exhibited 
House  of  Commons  for  at  least  half  a 
past — was  put  an  end  to  by  the  adjourn* 
of  the  debate. 
The  third  night  was  not  so  productive  of 
;  but  still  there  was  something  of  the 
Und  to  astonish  the  strangers  in  the  gallery. 
hunedialely  after  the  division  on  Mr.  Hume's 
aaandment,  the  House  presented  a  spectacle 
which  must  have  made  the  simple-minded  na- 
tivaa  of  the  provinces,  unacquainted  with  such 
matters,  feel  amazed  beyond  measure.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  distinguished,  even  among  the 
Irish  members,  for  his  warmth  of  temperament, 
rase  to  move  another  amendment 

EUs  address  on  the  occasion  lasted  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
bar  was  so  crowded  with  <<  deliberative  *"  gentle^ 


pearaiice  of  a  public  pro 
altogetluT  was  one  of  wl 
formed  from  mere  descripti 

Mr.  Grattan  concluded, 
honourable  gentlemen  star 
their  feet,  with  the  view  of  i 
Mr.  Hume  was  the  fortunate 
eye  of  the  Speaker,  and  He 
tions,  amidst  cries  of  <<  Oh 
deliberative-like  sounds  froi 
In  the  midst  of  the  intemip 
and  the  unusual  confusion  n 
house,    the  honourable  mc 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  t 

In  a  few  seconds  afterwf 
but  just  at  the  same  inst 
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^o  hin  too  heavy  to  be  borne.    Both  gentlemen 

gNOceeded  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the 

Totiea  4!alUng  out  "  Mr.  BuUer,''  while  several 

^  the  Libenyte  indicated  a  preference  to  Mr. 

Hume.     Th8  latter,  turning  about  his  £ace  from 

the  Speaker  to  Mr.  BuUer,  said,  audibly  enough 

to  be  heard  by  the  greater  part  of  the  House, 

^You  have  no  right  to  speak,  unless  you  rise  to 

eall  me  to  order." 

^I  rise,''  said  Mr.  Buller^  again  endeavouring 

to  qpeak — "  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of '^ 

«*Sit  down,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hume,  with 
his  characteristic  good-nature. 

^  Just  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Buller,  soothingly, 
^to  make  one  single  observation.    As  I  am  one 

of  those " 

Mr,  Buller  was  about  to  say  something 
more,  but  interrupted  himself  by  a  temporary 
fit  of  laughter  with  which  he  was  suddenly 
eoized,  most  probably  at  the  ludicrous  figure 
which  he  and  Mr.  Hume  were  cutting  at  the 
tune,  in  their  anxiety  to  address  the  House.  Mr. 
Charies  Buller,  I  should  here  remark,  is  not 


i:  ■ 
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Mr.  Hume  was  in  the  act  o 

sentence,  when  Mr.  Buller  int 

putting  his  hand  with  consider: 

Hume's  shoulder,  as  if  about 

Vi  sit  down  by  an  exercise  of 

Mr.  Hume  returned  the  oompli 
ing  out  his  hand  towards  Mr.  B 
way ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whedi 
not  gracefully  put  it  aside.  F 
it  appeared  to  me  that  each 
other's  arm,  with  the  view  of 
resume  his  seat  At  last  Mi 
constant  and  liberal  smiling  ^ 
lasted,  showed  how  highly  he  < 
gave  way  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hum< 
to  address  the  House. 
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when  coatesting.  thcdr  right  to  a  priority  of 
bearing. 

.^Tbe  consideratioQ  "which  induced  Mr.  Hume 

tx>    perseyete   was    evident   from    the    first : 

lije .  conceived  that  it  was  his  right,  in  conse- 

c^ence   of  being  in  possession  of  the  House; 

wa^  so  it  doubtlesa  was.     The  motive  for  Mr. 

Sullez^a  anxiety  to  speak  was  not  so  apparent 

in.jtbe  first  instance;  but  when  Mr.  Hume  had 

ecqiicluded,  and  it  came  to  his  turn,  the  secret 

opi^,out   He  stated,  in  the  course  of  his  short 

ad^r^ss,.  that  he  had  been  very  seriously  incon- 

vepienced  on  the  previous  night  by  the  loss  of 

his  .dinner,  through  the  *^ foolish  discussion" 

which  had  arisen  on  the  question  of  privilege, 

and  added  that  he  felt  no  disposition  to  8u£fer  a 

similar   living   martyrdom    through  a  similar 

**  foolish  discussion  ^  that  evening.    These  were 

UQt  the  predse  words  of  Mr.  Buller,  but  they 

convey  the  sentiment  he  expressed.  People  may 

lauy^h  as  much  as  they  please  at  the  idea  of  a 

lq;islator  encumbering  himselTwith  thoughts 

about  his  dinner,  while  an  important  question 


lowly  walks  of  life. 

One  great  object  of  Mr.  B 
'•  to   bring   the    matter   before 

?|!':  II  close,  and  let  the  members  gc 

\W  He  was  successful;   the  Hov 

[if  I  Tided,   and   the  members^   f 

\'y.J  released  from  their  oUigatioi 

tive  parties  to  which  they  I 


it    r 
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rity  of  them  rushed  out  wi 


^1  expedition.      In   less  than  i 

{!  place  which  was  crowded  witi 

|i -.4 

fM  tlemen  could  only  boast  of  i 

s'M  legislators. 

The  aflair,  or  <Hhe  farce^ 

nerally  called  at  the   time^ 

^^  close  on  the  following  nigfa^ 
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"Here,  Sir!''  answered  the  honourable  and 
earned  member  for  Dublin,  starting  to  his 
eet. 

The  Speaker  proceeded  to  administer,  in  the 
lame  of  the  House,  a  severe  reprimand  to  Mr. 
S'CoDDelly  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  for  the 
intemperate  and  improper  language  he  had  made 
Liee  of  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  dinner. 

Mr.  O'Connell  took  the  thing  remarkably 
easy.  He  never  seemed  more  in  his  element  in 
his  lifie.  When  the  Speaker  sat  down,  he  re- 
peated every  word  of  the  obnoxious  matter, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  quitted  the 
honse. 

He  was  met  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  lobby 
ai  he  was  going  out,  who  accosted  him  with — 
^  So,  they  have  been  reprimanding  you  P' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  his  own 
pecnliarly  characteristic  smile,  *^  and  /  have  been 
reprimanding  thenu^ 

Sudi  are  some  of  the  leading  scenes  which 
have  been  exhibited  in  the  HoUse  of  Commons 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  session.  Such 
scenes  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.     They 
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are  to  be  witnessed  much  too  often,  in  so  &r  as 
the  character  of  the  House  is  concerned.    No 
stranger  ever  quitted  the  gallery  of  that  houses 
after  seeing  such  manifestations  of  the  bear-gai^ 
dening  propensities  of  honourable  membersi  widi- 
out  feeling  a  very  considerable  diminution  o* 
his  respect  for  the  ^^  deliberative  assembly^  unm 
their  proceedings.      If  the  house  itself  oouk^ 
be  detached  from  the  members,  and  pooocas&i 
the  attribute  of  consciousness  and  the  fiiculty  C3 
speech,  it  would  rebuke  such  of  its  memben 
as  act  in  the  way  I  have  described,  in  temv 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  frogs  in  the 
pond  when  pelted  by  the  thoughtless  and  uo* 
feeling  boys : — ^*  This  may  be  sport  to  you,  txit 
it  is  death  to  me.**     It  is,  in  fact,  destructive  of 
the  character  of  the  House. 

There  are  scenes  on  a  smaller  scale  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  vbich 
I  have  said  nothing.  They  are  of  almost  niglitlj 
occurrence.  The  number  of  members  who 
figure  in  these  scenes  are  fewer,  and  they  sel- 
dom last  many  minutes.  Yet  some  of  them  tf* 
of  a  very  rich  description.     Occaisionally  a  ^ 
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'  laughable  toing  is  said  by  the  Speaker, 
KNne  of  his  auditors, — if  the  latter  be  not 
h  a  case  an  abuse  of  language.    In  Fe- 

last,  on  the  night  on  which  Mr.  Jervis 
I  in  opposition  to  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
dlfing  fee  for  the  registration  of  voters 

be  done  away  with,  a  scene  was  suddenly 
)^  by  a  number  of  Ministerial  members 
at  once,  to  implore  Mr.  Jervis  to  with* 
his  amendment,  while  the  Tories  were 
kably  clamorous  for  the  honourable  gen«> 
1  to  divide  on  it  Among  the  supporters 
(listers  who  rose,  and  with  great  vehemence 
imer  sought  to  dissuade  Mr.  Jervis  from 
Dg  the  matter  to  a  division,  was  Mr. 
«,  member  for  Westbury, 
nediately  on  the  honourable  gentleman's 
I  finished  his  first  sentence,  some  trusty 
nrative  on  the  other  side  sung  out,  in  a 
r  bunting  tone, — "  Tallyho  !  Epsom  P' 
leculiarly  ludicrous  way  in  which  this  was 
1,  created  loud  laughter  among  all  who 
it ;  though,  from  the  confusion  and  noise 

I.  o 
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What  gave  it  so  much  eff 
Briscoe  being  the  prop 
racing  grounds. 

Another  very   laughal 

in  one  of  the  recent  smal 

member,  whose  name  I  ¥ 

ing  risen,   he  was  assai 

"  Spoke  f  spoke  T'  meanii 

once   already,    he  had    i 

second    time.      He    had 

speech  struggling  in  his  h 

tion  into  the  world,  when 

ing  for  some  time  on  his 

not  the  slightest  chance 

deliver  a  sentence  of  it,  1 

perturbable  gravity,  and 
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saying  that  I  had  nothiDg  more  to  say  on  the 

subjeci.*^ 

The  House  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  for 
a  few  seconds  afterwards,  at  the  exceedingly 
ready  wit  of  the  Hibernian  M.  P. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LATE  CONSERVATIVE  MEMBERS. 

Sir  George  Clerk — Mr.  Hughes  Hughes — Mr.  Hardy* 

Sir  George  Clerk,  late  member  for  the  countjf 
of  Edinburgh,  chiefly  confined  his  speeches  to 
questions  immediately  affecting  Scotland.    On 
these  he  scarcely  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House.    On  all  Scotch  matters, 
indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  leider 
of  the  Tory  benches.  He  is  a  good-looking  man, 
considering  that  he  has  reached  his  fiftieth  yeir. 
He  has  a  fresh  complexion,  and  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  good  health.     His  figure  is  abote 
the  usual  height,  and  is  rather  stout     His  hair 
is  of  a  dark  grey  colour ;  but  he  is  bald  to  a  eon* 
siderable  extent     In  addressing  the  House  be 
hesitated  a  good  deal ;  not,  howevery  in  the  ud- 
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p/easaot  way  in  which  many  honourable  mem- 

^^n  da  His  voice  is  clear,  and  his  articulation 

^'^^tioct    He  spoke  with  some  rapidity  in  the 

•ouse^  but  there  was  no  variety  either  in  the  tones 

lis  voice  or  in  his  gesture.     He  was  a  quiet 

speaker ;  his  manner  would  not  lead  any  one  to 

fer  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  considered  an 

^^^ator.    His  action,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  al- 

^^06t  exclusively  consbted  of  an  alternate  gentle 

'^'ayiog  of  his  right  hand,  and  in  seizing  and 

*^ttmg  go  again  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  waist* 

^^^    He  is  a  man  of  fair  talent    His  speeches 

^^ays  contained  good  sense,  but  never  any- 

^ing  brilliant      His  style  is  plain,  but  cor- 

^^^ct     He  is  a  man  of  a  sound  judgment,  rather 

^^^  of  a  masculine  mind.    He  is  incapable  of 

P'^ling  with  first  principles.     It  was  on  mat- 

^  of  little  interest  that  he  appeared  to  most 

^^ntage.    He  was  most  at  home  when  dis- 

CQBsmg  the  details  of  a  measure.    He  was  much 

'ctpected  by  all  parties,  and  was  always  listened 

^  with  attention.    In  return  for  what  other 

Mabers  call  ^*  the  indulgence  of  the  House^ 

thus  extended  to  him,  he  made  short  speeches* 


iiKiii   ivn   ui    luu'i-ii    iiiiiiures 
minuter   often  sufficed  for  h 
a  decided  Tory    in    his    po 
ners  are  amiable  and  gentle 
enjoyed  a  seat  in  the  house, 
election  it  was  supposed  be  ; 
tenure  of  the  county  of  Edi 
many  years  to  come.    Hie 
private  character  contributed 
hb  supporters. 

Mr.  Hughes  Hughes,  late 
ford,  always  sat  in  the  san 
house  as  Mr.  Scarlett  and  Tk 
I  mention  this  circumstance 
shall  afterwards  have  occasi 
That  locality,  it  may  be  right 
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ing  a  separate  chapter  to  the  "  Unpopular 
mbers,'*    the  name  of   Mr.  Hughes  would 

haTe  been  omitted  in  the  list  He  was 
t  of  the  most  unpopular  members  in  the 
ise.  Possibly  it  was  because  of  a  feeling  of 
ipathy  with  each  other,  on  account  of  finding 
mselTes  in  this  kind  of  adversity,  that  the 
>  just  named  were  severally  attracted  to  the 
le  topographical  department  of  the  house. 
ifl^  however,  is  only  an  hypothesis  of  my  own. 
e  reader  is  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  if  he  do  not 
an  it  a  sound  one.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is 
[  have  stated. 

Vfr.  Hughes  Hughes's  rising  to  address  the 
use  was  usually  the  signal  for  an  uproar, 
e  approved  means  of  endeavouring  to  put 
m  an  unpopular  speaker — the  means,  namely, 
lisses,  yells,  and  all  sorts  of  menagerical  sounds 
rere  immediately  resorted  to.  He  generally, 
rerer,  stood  the  fire  exceedingly  well.  He 
lorn  gave  way  to  clamour  when  he  did  rise ; 

the  unfavourable  reception  he  was  in  the 
it  of  meeting  with,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
re,  bad  the  effect  of  deterring  him  from  ad- 


i^v«>>>>.      |/i  \.  v4iv^ciiit\.  iiL)     da      LU     111! 

])olitics,   as  several  other  ho 
He  teas  a  Reformer:  at  any 
and  acted  on  Liberal  princ 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ref 
no  theory  to  advance  as  to 
have  led  him  to  enrol  himself 
The  date  of  his  political  tra 
short  time  before  the  meeting 
of  1835.    He  wrote  a  letter  t 
paper,  in  which  he  threatened 
the  Liberal  party,  and  indicati 
support  the  Peel  administra 
time  he  had  a  respectable  stal 
afterwards  he  had  none  whate^ 

He  was  not  an   orator, 
heavy  and  monotonous.    The 
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effect  was  marred  by  the  sameness  of  voice 
and  gesticulation  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
His  action  was  not  only  always  the  same,  but  it 
was  tame  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  consisted 
simply  of  a  little  motion  with  his  arms,  and  a 
slight  movement  of  his  head. 

Neither  did  the  matter  of  Mr.  Hughes 
Hughes  redeem  his  manner.  It  was  always 
dull :  you  might  as  well  have  looked  for  the  lily 
of  the  valley  amidst  the  everlasting  snows  of  the 
doud-capt  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  for  a 
brilliant  or  profound  thought,  or  an  eloquent 
pissage,  in  the  speeches  of  the  late  honourable 
member  for  Oxford*  His  style  was  feeble  and 
unpolished,  and  was  consequently  in  keeping 
with  his  sentiments.  He  managed,  however,  to 
get  through  his  speeches,  which  had  always  the 
merit  of  being  brie^  with  tolerable  ease.  Some* 
times,  indeed,  you  would  have  been  inclined  to 
call  him  a  fluent  speaker;  though,  if  you  be- 
stowed a  single  thought  on  his  ideas  and  diction, 
yon  must  at  once  have  seen  that  his  addresses 
were  poor  indeed* 

He  is  apparently  about   his    fortieth  year. 

o5 
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rotundity.  His  complex 
generally  rejoices  in  an 
brown  hair. 

Mr.  Hardt,  late  mem 
comparatively  little  know 
wrote  my  First  Series  o\ 
tions."    Since  then  he  b 
nently  into  notice.    The 
affidr  between  Mr.  O'Con 
was  of  great  service  to  1 
emerge  from  obscurity.    1 
of  entering  on  the  order-h 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  1 
for  the  part  he  played  in  tl 
contributed  greatly,  of  ii 
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Derable  part,  was  at  once  set  down  as  arguing 
the  possession  of  no  ordinary  moral  courage.  As 
might  naturally  be  inferred  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  motion  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the 
speech  with  which  it  should  be  prefaced,  were 
looked  forward  to  with  unusual  anxiety.  Some 
of  his  friends  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  would  acquit  himself;  but  the 
event  proved  that  their  fears  were  groundless. 

**  The  day,  the  great,  the  important  day,"  big 
with  the  oratorical  fate  of  Mr.  Hardy,  having 
arrived,  and  his  name  being  called  by  the 
Speaker,  he  rose,  and  after  a  few  general  obser- 
vations, in  the  usual  shape  of  humbly  soliciting 
the  indulgence  of  the  House — professing  his 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  inability  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject — being  induced  to  undertake  the 
task  by  a  sense  of  duty — disclaiming  personal 
motives — and  so  forth ;  after  a  few  such  com- 
mon-place remarks,  the  honourable  member 
le^>ed  at  once  into  the  heart  of  his  subject. 
He  abused  O'Connell  right  and  left.  He  in- 
veighed against  him  in  terms  of  bitterness,  and 
in  a  tone  of  boldness,  which  few  members  had 
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vec'tive  was  often   happy,  as 
observations  were  sometimes 
was  in  many  instances  pointc 
haps,  was  still  more  serviceal 
most  vociferously  cheered  bj 
from  the  beginning  to  the  < 
But  what  was  most  important 
plied  to  by  O'Connell  at  com 
All  these  lucky  circumsti 
make  a  parliamentary  reputa 
able  gentleman,  in  what  an  I 
<'  less  than  no  time."    In  t 
three  hours,  Mr.  Hardy  was  r 
of  an  oratorical  dwarf  to  th 
giant     Then  came  the  ^^  Stti 
lowing  day,  representing,  in  t 
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clid  for  the  honourable  member,  among  the  Con- 
«erf  atiyeB  of  the  country,  what  the  circumstances 
I  have  mentioned  had  done  for  him  in  the 
house.  For  some  time  Mr.  Hardy  possessed  an 
enviable  station  as  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  retain  his  elevated 
position.  He  did  nothing  afterwards  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  which  this  isolated  effort  bad 
gained  for  him ;  and  latterly  his  station  in  the 
house  was  very  little  better  than  it  originally 
was. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  a  man  of  very  respectable  talent 
Brought  up  to  the  bar,  he  can,  like  most  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  speak  with  much 
ease  and  fluency.  His  voice  is  not  in  his  favour 
as  a  speaker :  it  has  something  of  a  bass  muffled 
sound ;  and  he  does  not,  except  when  excited, 
which  he  very  seldom  is,  speak  in  sufficiently 
audible  tones.  His  enunciation  is  rather  rapid, 
but  not  unpleasantly  so.  His  gesture  is  usually 
moderate :  the  only  instances  in  which  I  have 
teen  it  verge  on  vehemence,  were  on  two  or  three 
occasions  last  year,  when  vindicating  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  bribing 
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the  electors  of  Pontefract,  by  paying  them  head- 
money.  On  that  occasion  his  action  was  so 
energetic  as  to  border  on  the  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Hardy,  until  within  the  last  few  yeu% 
always  identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  party. 
What  has  produced  the  change  in  his  opinions,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing ;  but  there  was 
not  latterly  a  more  thorough-going  Conservative 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  house.  He  in- 
variably sat  behind  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  right  honouraUe 
baronet*s  numerous  admirers. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  usually  a  grave  appearance ;  he 
is  by  no  means  prodigal  of  his  smiles ;  nor  was  he 
so  communicative  to  those  around  him  as  most  of 
the  Conservative  gentlemen  on  the  Tory  side  ol 
the  house  are  to  each  other.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  him  sitting  with  his  arma 
folded  across  his  breast,  quite  in  the  Napo- 
leon style,  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  tima^ 
without  exchanging  a  word  with  any  one^  or 
without  relaxing  for  a  moment  the  rigidity  of 
his  features.  I  am  satisfied  there  were  few 
members  in  the  house  who  could  claim  the 
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merit  of  being  more  attentive  to  what  was  going 
on.    He  might  with  a  special  propriety  have 
l)een  called  the  deliberative  member.    I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  witness  his  imperturbable 
gravity  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  sessions ;  for 
before  that  time  he  occasionally  looked  cheerful. 
I  have  seen  him,  while  the  whole  House  was 
convulsed  with  laughter^  sit  as  unmoved  as  if 
he  were  a  statue,  and  look  as  serious  as  any 
poor  fellow  ever  did  when  sentence  was  passing 
on  him  at  the  Old  Bailey.     If  he  ever  did  conde- 
scend to  laugh,  the  funny  thing  which  excited 
bis  risibility  must  needs  have  come  from  some 
member  on  his  own  side  of  the  house.    As  re- 
garded the  humour  of  Mr.  O'Connell — usually 
the   most    laughter-provoking  speaker  in  the 
house — Mr.  Hardy  would  not  have  been  guilty 
of  laughing  at  anything  the  *^  Agitator"  said, 
were  he  to  have  received  worlds  in  return.     It 
seemed  to  be  one  of  his  fixed  principles — to  be 
an  essential  part  of  his  political  creed — to  be 
thoroughly  conservative  of  his  smiles  when  a 
Liberal  spoke,  however  droll  and  happy  the 
humour  of  that  Liberal's  speech  might  be. 


t^urely,  if  ever  it  was  ex 
liynuurablu  member,  to 
so  very  becoming  the  It 
occurrenceB  of  that  en 
cuse.  Sir  Robert  Pee 
peared  for  the  first  tin 
comic  utor.  Sir  Robei 
mentioiied  in  the  First  i 
RecollectioDB,"  been  all 
excel  every  other  membe 
gedy  ;  but  no  one  erer 
for  comic  powers  of  a  auj 
then  be  had,  on  previous 
&r  to  approach  the  conui 
smile  on  the  countenanCf 
members,  remarkable  fa 
to  risibility ;  but  that  wu 
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comic  actor.  And  never,  I  must  say,  have  I, 
on  the  stage  or  off  it,  seen  a  piece  of  more  con- 
sammate  comic  acting  than  that  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  in  some  parts  of  his  speech 
that  night.  The  account  given  of  the  following 
passage  in  it  in  the  papers  of  next  day,  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  the  thing  itself.  He  had  been 
reprobating  the  circiunstance  of  Lord  Mulgrave 
having  some  time  before  liberated  all  the  crimi- 
nal prisoners,  in  the  towns  which  that  nobleman 
had  visited  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  And 
having  exhausted  his  censure  of  the  act,  in  the 
gravest  terms  he  could  employ,  he  thought  to 
punish  the  government  still  more,  by  turn- 
ing it  into  ridicule.  He  said  he  had  given  the 
only  instance  of  a  similar  act  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  in  real  life,  and  he  had  given  it 
in  plain  prose.  He  would  now  give  another  in- 
stance of  a  poetical  character,  taken  from  the 
realms  of  fiction.  **  This,*^  exclaimed  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  to  use  his  own  words, — ^*  this  is  the 
only  instance  I  know  o^  in  which  mercy  was  ex- 
tmded  to  persons  confined  for  offences  against 
the  law,  on  the  visit  of  a  chief  governor.    Oh, 
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yes  I"    he  continued,  as  if  correcting  hims^^Jij 
<<  Oh,  yes  !  there  is  another  instance  that 
to  my  mind ;  but  it  is  of  a  poetical  nature, 
is  taken  from  the  regions  of  fiction.    It  is 
corded  in  a  farce—** 

Here  the  right  honourable  baronet  turned  iis 
back  to  the  House  and  the  Speaker,  and  looked 
his  friends,  including  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  tu^ 
with  one  of  the  drollest  expressions  of  counte- 
nance I  ever  witnessed.  The  roars  of  laughter 
which  followed  prevented  him  for  some  time 
from  completing  the  sentence. 

"  It  is,"  he  resumed,  "  recorded  in  a  farce— 
a  farce,  I  believe,  known  by  the  name  of  Tom 
ThumbJ" 

Here,  again.  Sir  Robert  not  only  wheeled 
about,  and  looked  his  friends  in  a  singularly  odd 
way  in  the  face,  but  pronounced  the  words  in  so 
remarkably  comic  a  manner  that  the  whole 
House  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
which  lasted  for  some  time. 

^*  If  I  recollect  rightly,*'  continued  Sir  Ro> 
bert — **  and  the  noble  lord,  who  is  quite  a  dis- 
sical  authority  in  such  matters,  will  correct 
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X  am  wrong,  for  I  merely  quote  from  memory — 
^  I  recollect  rightly,  the  King  and  Lord  Grizzle 
^pear  on  the  stage.*' 

Here  the  irresistibly  comic  pronunciation  and 
%^ure8  of  Sir  Robert  again  threw  the  House 
iBto  a  roar  of  laughter,  which  lasted  for  some 
time.  Partial  gravity  being  restored,  he  pro- 
ceeded. 

"The  King  says — *  Rebellion  is  dead — let  us 
DOW  go  to  breakfast^ " 

Again  did  the  house  resound  with  peals  of 
laughter,  which  promised  for  a  time  never  to 
have  an  end.  Even  Lord  John  Russell—  the 
least  guilty  of  laughter  of  any  man  I  know  on 
die  Ministerial  side  of  the  house— even  he 
joined  in  the  universal  shout,  and  shook  his 
little  sides  to  a  degree  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  serous  consequences.  But  the 
best  of  all  is  yet  to  come. 

**  To  celebrate  the  illustrious  and  auspicious 
event;"  the  event — namely,  of  the  death  of  re- 
bellion— ^'to  celebrate,"  continued  the  right 
lionourable  baronet,  <Uhis  illustrious  and  au- 
tpcious  event,  the  King  further  says — <Open  the 
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prisons — turn  the  captives  loose — and  let 
treasurer  advance  a  guinea  to  pay  their  seve 
debts.''' 

It  were  as  impossible  to  convey  any  accurate 
notion  of  the  inimitable  manner  in  which  the 
right  honourable  baronet  here  suited  the  actkm 
to  the  words,  as  it  would  be  to  describe  the 
scene  which  followed.    The  comic  tones  of  Sir 
Robert's  voice,  the  positions  in  which  he  placed 
himseli^  and  the  expression  of  countenance  be 
assumed,  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  are 
before  my  eyes,  as  distinctly  as  if  the  scene  had 
only  occurred  five  minutes  before  writing  this 
account  of  it. 

Had  Farren,  or  Listen,  or  the  late  John  Reev% 
been  in  the  gallery  at  the  time,  they  would  seve- 
rally have  blessed  their  stars  that  Sir  Robert  wis 
destined  to  perform  on  the  political  stage,  in- 
stead of  on  the  boards  of  any  of  oiur  theatrical 
establishments;  for  the  conviction  would  have 
been  forced  on  them,  that  in  such  a  case  be 
must  have  thrown  them  all  completely  into  the 
shade.  The  peals  of  laughter  which  followed 
were  as  sudden  and  simultaneous  as  if  they  bad 
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e  result  of  some  electrical  experiments 

members. 

CyConnell  never,  even  in  his  most  forcible 

produced  so  much  '<  agitation  *'  in  any 
lage  he  ever  addressed.  The  ¥^hole 
seemed  instinct  with  motion.  The  mem- 
ipear  to  have  lost  all  command  over  their 

fitu;ulties.  Many  of  the  most  corpulent 
n  were  inconvenienced  from  a  want  of 
more  room  being  now  necessary,  owing  to 
Dtion  of  their  bodies.  Even  the  great 
itor "  himself  was  not  exempt  from  the 
sal  ^^  agitation."  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
mpport  himself.     But  it  was  on  the  Tory 

the  house  that  the  effects  of  Sir  Robert 

consummate  acting  were  most  visible. 
» there  was  a  perfect  tempest  of  agitation. 

stranger  chanced  to  enter  the  gallery  at 
le,  there  would  have  been  no  resisting  the 
aion  that  the  Tories  were  all  labouring  un- 
B  influence  of  some  unaccountable  agenpy. 
me  time  they  literally  **  roared  out"  their 
er,  and  dozens  of  them,  whose  voices  were 
before  heard  in  that  house,  showed  that 
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if  they  were  not  orators,  it  was  from  no  wan'fc    4 
lungs.     As  for  their  bodies,  again,  they  moires 
backwards  and  forwards  with  edifj^ng  celerit^i 
their  heads  vibrating  as  regularly  between  thei^ 
knees  and  the  backs  of  their  seats,  as  if  they  )m^ 
all  been  moved  by  wires.     Every  body  in  th^ 
house  laughed : 

*'  Those  laughed  now  who  never  laughed  before, 
And  those  who  always  laughed^  now  laughed  th^ 


more." 


Nor  is  this  alL    I  am  confident  that  had  die 
celebrated   weeping    philosopher  of  antiquity 
himself  been  present,  he  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  joining  in  the  universal  laugh.    He 
would,  for  the  moment,  have  dried  up  his  tain, 
and  given  full  play  to  his  risible  lEEiculties.    Id 
truth,  no  human  being  could  have  heard  anr 
seen  Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  flying  oflT  at  a  tir 
gent  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.    It  was  fc 
innate  for  the  Speaker  that  it  is  no  part  <rf  i 
duty  to  call  the  House  to  order  when  it  baa  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  merriment ;  for  be  oo 
not  have  performed  that  duty.     Even  his  gra 
was  upset;  while  the  poor  officers  of  the  ho 
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wliose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  there  be  no  laughter, 
uor  any  other  noise,  among  strangers,  instead  of 
being  able  to  keep  order,  were  unable  to  pre- 
serve it  amongst  themselves.     They  joined  in 
the  general  laugh ;  they  committed  the  very  of- 
fence  for  the  prevention  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  others,  they  are  appointed  and  paid.   Indeed,  it 
looked  precisely  as  if  everybody  bad  been  striv- 
ing to  gain  some  prize  which  had  been   pro* 
noised  to  the  party  who  should  prove  himself 
^e  best  laugher. 

Air.  Hardy  played  his  part  in  the  singular 
**^ne.  And  with  the  view  of  accounting  for 
^^  unusual  an  occurrence  in  his  history,  I  have 
^^Qtured  on  this  slight  digression.  The  circum- 
^'^ces  under  which  he  laughed  were  of  so 
P^Uliar  a  kind,  that  supposing  the  House  ge- 
'^^'^y  bad  abstained  from  laughter  on  the 
^^^^^^^01^  )ie  could  not  have  preserved  his 
^^vity.  At  any  rate,  if  he  had  not  laughed 
^  K'eality,  he  must,  for  the  sake  of  common 
^^teness,  have  affected  to  do  homage  to  Mo- 
^^;  for  Sir  Robert  repeatedly  fixed  his  eye 
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on  Mr.  Hardy  during  the  performance  of  bis 
part,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  acting  toft  bia 
special  gratification.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Hardy  happened  to  sit  between  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Jackson  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy ;  and  as 
they  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  their 
seats  with  as  much  regularity,  and  seemingly  in 
as  cordial  sympathy  with  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  been  a  sort  of  political  Siamese  twins, 
the  honourable  member  for  Bradford  was,  by 
their  pressure,  subjected  to  a  species  of  necessity 
of  moving  backwards  and  forwards  with  them. 
As,  consequently,  it  would  have  looked  exceed- 
ingly  awkward  to  have  seen  the  honourable 
gentleman  propelled  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
the  way  to  which  I  have  referred,  without  laugh- 
ing, while  everybody  was  laughing  around  him, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
done  his  best  to  force  a  laugh,  had  the 
thing  not  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  his  own 
throat,  under  the  singular  circumstances  of  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Hardy,  though  very  reserved  when  in  the 
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Spouse,  and  remarkable  for  his  gravity  in  all 
public  places,  is  a  very  sociable  gentleman,  and 
pleasant  companion  in  private  life.     He  is  a 
of  excellent  moral  character.     I  believe  his 
enemies  must  admit  that  in  the  affair 
of    the   payment  of   head-money,   which   Mr. 
0'*Connell  brought  before  the  House  under  the 
name  of  bribery,  his  vindication  of  his  conduct 
'was,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  a 
satisfactory  nature.       What    he    did,   he    did 
openly ;  and  he  only  did  what  was  quite  com- 
mon among  reformed  candidates  of  unquestioned 
integrity  at  the  time.     The  payment  of  head- 
money  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  system  which 
then — the  matter  occurred  several  years  ago — 
obtained  in  electioneering  matters. 

Mr.  Hardy  is,  I  understand,  a  religious  man. 
He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  per- 
t^ning  to  the  well-being  of  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment He  has  always  voted  for  a  Sabbath 
Protection  Bill. 

In  his  personal  appearance  there  is  nothing 
marked.    He  is  rather  below  the  average  height, 
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but  somewhat  robustly  framed.  His  hair  is 
white,  and  his  complexion  slightly  florid.  His 
face  is  round,  and  has  an  intelligent  expression. 
He  is  approaching  his  fifty-fifth  year. 


THE   END. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


LATE  CONSERVATIVE  MEMBERS. 

(OONTINUBD.) 

Sir  John  Elley — Mr.  John  Richards — Mr.  Kearsley. 

Sir  John  Elley,  the  late  member  for  Wind- 
sor, did  not  often  trouble  either  himself  or  the 
House  with  his  speeches ;  but  whenever  he  did 
^  drop  a  word  or  two,**  to  use  his  own  expres- 
moUf  he  was  always  listened  to  with  attention. 
There  was  something,  indeed,  so  indicative  of 
good-nature  in  his  appearance,  that  no  other 
loeling  dian  one  of  kindliness  could  be  shown 

B  2 


Ho  iiPviT  altemiilcd  Jirgii 
liis  li:iii(l  ;il  ileclamatiou. 
his  ambition,  aa  a  parlian 
to  be  to  excite  a  laugb  in 
be  was  usually  succeasl 
bad  generally  sometbinf 
and  tbeir  effect  was  gm 
odd  manner  of  delivering 
Blow  oautiouB  manner,  an 
tone  of  voice,  caused  in  a 
loBS  of  some  of  his  teeth. 
tual  smile  on  bis  cotml 
legs ;  and  whenever  he  ca 
sentence  which  he  deemei 
a  laugb,  he  buried  bis  h< 
waited  patiently  in  that  | 
tures  of  honourable  memb 
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'^  to  press  against  his  ears ;  consequently  very 
little  of  bis  neck  was  seen,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  moment,  however,  he  rose  to 
speak,  he  stretched  his  neck  to  such  an  extent, 
^^t  one  could  not  help  inferring  that  it  possessed 
something  of  the  elastic  properties  of  India 
'■'ubber.  The  sudden  transition  from  this  crane- 
^ke  appearance  of  Sir  John's  neck  to  the  in- 
^rtion  of  his  head  in  his  breast,  as  if  he  had  no 
'^^k  at  all,  had,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  very 
'^dierous  effect ;  and  this  oddness  of  his  manner, 
^^pled  with  the  humorous  character  of  his 
**^tter,  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  House  ; 
^uiQii  seemed  to  be  in  Sir  John's  estimation 
^^e  great  business  of  a  legislator. 

lie  was  a  most  exemplary  Tory  in  so  far  as 
*^    votes  were  concerned;  but  he  showed  no 


of  party  virulence  in  his  speeches.     They 

^^1^  full  of  good-nature.     He  made  no  personal 

^Usions  to  any  one.     He  seemed  to  be  on  good 

^''^118  with  everybody,  and  everybody  in  retuni 

^^ued  to  feel  kindly  towards  him. 

Sir  John  Elley  is  a  man   considerably  ad- 
^^oed  in  years.     He  is  upwards  of  sixty.     The 
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active  military  service  he  performed  in  thf 
Peninsula,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world, 
has  contributed  to  make  him  look  older  than 
he  really  is.  He  has  somewhat  of  an  infirm 
appearance.  He  is  tall,  and  rather  slen- 
derly made.  His  face  inclines  to  the  angular 
form.  His  nose  is  sharp,  and  of  large  propor- 
tions. His  complexion  is  sallow,  and  his  hai 
of  an  iron-grey  colour.  He  has  moderately—, 
sized  whiskers  and  large  eyebrows. 

Sir  John  was  manifestly  uncomfortable  in 
house.     It  was  a  mistake  in  his  destiny  to 
him  there.     He  usually  leaned  on  his  staff  wi 
both  hands.     At  times  he  was  to  be  seen 
ing  the  back  of  his  head  against  the  wall ; 
he  almost  invariably  sat  on  the  backmost  ben 
In  such  cases  he  usually  took  a  nap  to  hi 
self,    especially  if  the  proceedings,  which  st^ 
then  no  uncommon  occurrence,  had  a  sopori-' 
tendency.    I  was  amused,  one  evening  in 
bruary  last  year,  to  see  the  sudden  start  wki^^^ 
Sir  John  gave,  on  the  utterance  of  a  "  tremendoi-^^ 
cheer,"  with  which  one  portion  of  the  speech  ^' 
the  Irish  Attorney-  General  was  greeted.    Po^- 
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**Wy  lie  may  at  the  time  have  been  in  that 
"^If-^^aking,  half-sleeping  state,  during  which 
^^^  8  imagination  is  so  active,  and  he  may  have 
^*^^€d  the  loud  shout  of  applause  which  broke 
^^  his  ear  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  was 
™^  cannon's  roar  of  the  enemy. 

Xliere    is    another    honourable    gentleman 

^bofie  name  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn, 

^ao,  when  the  house  was  full,  always  sat  within 

^^'''^'s  length  of  Sir  John.     They  were  in  the 

^hit  of  exchanging  pinches  of  snuflF  together ; 

'^t    I  never  observed   them  enter   into   con- 

^^^Bation    vnth   each    other.      They  were    as 

^*^lit  as  if  they  had  been  dumb.     While  seeing 

^   John  sitting  on  the  back  bench  by  him- 

^*^   he    has  often   reminded    me   of   certain 

^^^t'wnages  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  who 

^or  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired."    There  \v;is, 

^^Vrever,  this  difference  between  Milton'3  per- 

^^tiages  and  Sir  John,  that  whereas  they  were  lost 

^^   «  reasonings  high*^  about  certain  metaphysi- 

^^  points  in  polemical  theology.  Sir  John  threw 

^^tapbysics,  as  Macbeth  advised  his  doctor  to 

^o   physic,    "  to   the   dogs,"   and    either   lost 


fu^sii'ii.  He  was  in  the 
Miu.lean,  or  Lord  MaJ 
brought  the  affairs  of  S] 
At  all  other  times  he  v 
element,  that  he  appea 
had,  like  Alexander  Sell 
habitant  of  Bome  desert 
no  pleasures  for  him ;  ai 
the  frequency  of  his  abei 
Hie  great  Bource  of  enjoyi 
the  adventures  of  bis  m 
Junior  United  Service  Qi 
life  would  have  but  littl 
John.  It  is  an  institution 
heart.  He  talks  about  il 
to  be.    He  thought  about  i 
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^embeiB ;  as,  indeed,  from  the  blaodness  of  his 
^'^^^ners,  it  could  not  fail  to  be. 

Sir  John,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  attacking 

<>ther8,  was    fond  of  being   attacked  himself. 

His  anxiety  in  this  respect  has  often  reminded 

^  of  the  Irish  at  Donny  brook  Fair.     Many  go 

^^^  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  broken  head. 

"  they  come    away   without    being    soundly 

washed,  they  are  quite  disappointed.   You  can 

"^  from    their  very  countenances,   that  they 

*^ve  suffered  a  negative  calamity  of  no  ordinary 

'"^•goitude.     You  sometimes  hear  them  accost- 

^^  any  athletic  countryman  they  meet,  with 

•^ill  you  bate  me  ?"   I  myself  have  repeatedly 

^^^d  Irishmen  in  London  expressing  a  wish 

^^  some  one  would  have  "a  purty  fight"  with 

^^itL    It  was   the  same,  on  some  occasions, 

^  Sir  John  Elley  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

^U  could  not  do  him  a  greater  favour  than  to 

"^^ek  him  in  good  set  terms.     I  have  actually 

^tl  him  literally  implore  honourable  members 

attack  biuL     One  day  in  the  beginning  of 

^^reb  last  year,  Mr.  Hume,  in  bringing  the 

^V|ect   of  the   late  brevet  before  the  House, 
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ii(.'nt  expression  of  ilisa] 
"11  Sir  John's  counteuaj 
a  loss  to  account  for  thi 
else  seemed  quite  delight 
resume  his  seat  Butth 
Sir  John  rose,  and  afts 
lionourable  member  bad 
officers,  be  said,  in  n 
"  Why  did  not  the  bono 
me ?'  However,  he  soon 
opportunity  of  revenging 
for  the  neglect  of  the  1 
been  eulo^ing  some  fri 
loyal  subject,  when  the 
took  place : — 

Mr.  Hume— "Who 
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that  be  has  given  utterance  to  an  untruth. 
There  is  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  I  am  in 
^he  empire.^  [Hear,  hear !  and  cries  of 
**  Order !"] 

Sir  John  Elley — "  I  beg  to  refer  to  the 
bonourable  gentleman^s  conduct  in  the  Canadian 
affiur.'' 

Mr.  Hume  again  rose,  amidst  great  uproar, 
when  the  Speaker  called  on  Sir  John  to  with- 
draw his  charge  of  disloyalty  against  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Middlesex,  which  having 
been  done,  order  was  restored  in  the  house. 

I  have  no  notion  that  Sir  John  will  again 
solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Windsor, 
or  of  any  other  constituency.  If  he  do,  it  must 
only  be  from  the  conviction  that  every  Tory 
ought,  while  he  has  life,  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  progress  of  the  '^  revo- 
lutionary mania."  All  his  private  predilections 
would  lead  him  to  divide  the  remainder  of  his 
days  between  his  own  home  and  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club. 

Mr.  John  Richards,  late  member  for  Knares* 


Opposition  benches.  M 
attncted  the  attention  of  i 
be  rose ;  but  be  tu  bobh 
bvtbe  House.  IflbKl^ 
toy  original  inlcBtioo  c 
under  the  bead  of  "U 
Mr.  Riebarda  would  ban 
in  it.  The  instant  be  got 
fore  be  bad  time  to  open  hi 
to  be  assailed  with  laugt 
sorts  of  zoological  sounds 
erer,  with  the  fortitude 
should  rather  say,  indeed)  i 
resignation  of  a  martjr.    1 1 
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Slitter,  rubbing  the  dust,  it  might  be,  off  his 

spectacles,  or  otherwise  amusing  himself  with 

Kfaoee  useful  auxiliaries  to  one's  vision.     If  one 

might  have  inferred  from  his  countenance  and 

manner  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  it  would 

certainly   have   been  that  he  was  saying  with 

himself  ^Take  your  time,  gentlemen,  I'm  in 

no  particular  hurry.     I'll  wait  patiently  until 

yoo  have  duly  exercised  your  lungs,  and  made 

asses  of  yourselves.*'    To  his  credit  be  it  spoken, 

I  have  never  yet  known  Mr.  Richards  to  be  put 

down  by  the  hootings  and  hissings  of  **  honour- 

aUe  gentlemen  opposite."     He  knew  that  in 

the  nature  of  things  they  must  of  necessity  soon 

spend  themselves,  and  he  waited  with  an  almost 

edifying  patience  until  that  consummation  hud 

taken  place. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
Conservatives  never  took  any  part  in  the  effort 
to  put  down  Mr.  Richards.  But  he  had,  never- 
^less,  a  serious  ground  of  complaint  against 
them ;  for  they  never — not  even  by  accident  or 
mistake — greeted  his  ears  with  a  cheer.  Say 
^hat   he   would,  or  say  it  how  he  would,  his 


he  sat  (-f  ever  g'n-mg  i 
witty  or  brilliant,  lie  dii 
very  respectable  sense ;  9 
more  than  can  be  said  of  s 
who  80  furiously  assailed  I 
speak.  Mr.  Ridiaids  cerb 
grateful  party.  Afewche 
enough  j  they  would  only  b 
tives  a  very  moderate  eiert 
I  am  quite  certain  Mr.  B 
man  in  the  world  that  woi 
to  "  hurrah  r  or  "heai 
hoarse. 

The  greatest  compllmei 
seen  the  House  pay  to  Hr 
he  spoke  on  the  introductiat 
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the  part  of  either  side  of  the  house  to  be  noisy. 
Hence  the  then  honourable  member  for  Knares- 
lx>roiigh  was  tolerated.    He  was  so  proud  of  the 
circumstance,    that    he  waxed  unusually  ani- 
mated and  energetic     He  raised  his  voice  oc- 
Ciuonally  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  more  resembled 
the  squeaking  of  a  child  than  the  tones  of  a  man 
about   the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     From  a 
constitutional  defect  in  his  organs  of  speech,  he 
cannot  at  any  time  pronounce  the  letter  r  like 
other  persons ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  imper- 
fect pronunciation  of  this  letter  had  a  ludicrous 
eflfect.     He  raised  his  right  hand  high  above  his 
i^ead,  and  then  let  it  fiedl  energetically  by  his 
^de.     In  a  moment  afterwards  both  his  arms 
ere  extended,  as  if  he  had  been  attempting  to 
a  Turkish  bow;  then,  again,  he   thrust 
tthem  up  as  far  as  they  could  go,  in  the  direction 
^>f  the  ceiling  of  the  house.     I  never  saw  Mr. 
Hicbards  so  theatrical  before.     I  am  convinced 
%he  circumstance  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gra- 
tifying £eu^  of  his  being  heard  without  molesta- 
tion.    I  am  also  convinced,  that  had  the  House 
been  afterwards  equally  indulgent  towards  him. 


I'Xtrt'uu',  wliile  his  t'locut 
iiutoiious.  He  sometimes 
fluency ;  at  other  times  be 
and  corrects  and  recorre 
tenth  or  twelfth  Bentence. 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  geni 
is  generally  dull.  If  then 
what  he  sayB,  it  ie  all  the 
given  him  as  a  speaker.  I 
of  rather  extensive  infon 
some  occasions  admired  thi 
whiub,  OD  the  impulse  of  tb 
unexpected  circumBtances, 
nifest  on  historical  matters. 
Mr.  Richards  sometime! 
scenes  which  every  now  ai 
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l^^i-ppy  ndUery  of  Mr.  O^Connell,  I  ha^e  seen 
^i-ssr^    make  bold  attacks  on  the  honourable  and 

member  for  Dublin. 
CZ>ne  of  the  best  scenes  which  have  occurred 
years  in  the  house,  took  place  in  June  1836, 
owed  much  of  its  richness  to  the  prominent 
which  Mr.  Richards  acted  in  it  I  will 
^^^^mpt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
^^-ti^ibition  which  occurred  on  that  occasion ;  but 
ciescription  can  at  all  come  up  to  the  thing 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  attacking  Mr. 
Jter,  the  then  member  for  Berkshire,  on  the 
S^ound  of  the  alleged  connexion  of  that  honour- 
member  with  "  The  Times  "  newspaper, — 
!D  Mr.  Kearsley  got  up,  and  interrupted  Mr. 
C^nnell  in,  as  nearly  as  I  could  gather,  the 
^oU^^jjjg  remarkable  terms : 

**Sir — if  his  Majesty's  servants — for.  Sir,  they 
^"^9  Sir,  ministers  no  longer,  Sir — I  say.  Sir,  if 
^^  Majesty's  servants  can  submit — if  Sir,  they 
^^  ^  humiliated  as  to  submit — to  the.  Sir,  bul- 
^^^  conduct  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
^^Ueman — I  mean,  Sir,  the  member  for  Kil- 
Qny — I,  Sir,  shall  not  submit  to  that  bullying 


i 


I  u  ill  divide  tlie  House. 
It  seoiiicd  fur  a  time  i 
ter  which  followed  tl 
Keareley's  indignation  a 
duct^  were  never  to  ha< 
however,  eventually  ceasi 
nell  again  roae,  and  in  1 
castic  way  said — *■  I 
member  for  Berkshire 
They  are  two  kindred  t 
rably  suited  to  each  otha 
ter  followed,  which  ver 
Keareley.  He  seemed  in 
pose.  Mr.  O'Connell  n 
Mr.  Walter,  when  several 
ptnition  ride  of  the  houH 
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most;  disgraceful  that  ever  occurred.      I  am 


[ere  the  shouts  of  "  Order,  order  !"  "  Chair, 

^^^t!''  &c«  became  absolutely  deafening,  and 

^e  Conservative  side  of  the  house  had  the  ap- 

P^&rance  of  a  body  of  men  all  indignant  and 

^S^tated  at  once.     When  order  was  partially  re- 

^^ored,  then  appeared  Mr.  Richards,  five  feet 

**^i^e  inches  high.     He  said — 

^  Really,  Sir,  the  honourable  and  learned 
**^^inber  for  Kilkenny  cannot  be  permitted  to 
^'^'wbeat  and  ruflBanbe,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
P'^ssion,  the  honourable  member  for  Berkshire, 
'^  the  way  he  has  been  doing.  I  appeal  to  Mr. 
{^^aker,  whether  this  extravagant  conduct  is 
^^'^^Jaistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House." 

^r.  Kearsley,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  and  various 
^Iner  honourable  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
^^)e  of  the  house,  responded  to  Mr.  Richards's 
^peal  to  the  Speaker,. by  shouts  of  <<  Hear,  hear, 
^«^»i»    xhe  Ministerial  benches  again  shook 


ith  the  effects  of  the  laughter  caused  by  the 
^HM  association  of  the  serious  with  the  ludicrous, 
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which    the    appearance  and    manner    of    yi 
Richards  presented. 

Mr.  O'Connell  again  took  to  his  feet     *^  Sir^ 
I  rejoice  that ** 

A  volley  of  sounds  in  the  shape  of  <<  Order^ 
order !"  "  Chair,  chair !"  firom  the  Conserva- 
tive benches  drowned  the  honourable  and  learned 
member's  voice. 

The  Speaker  interposed,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  proceedings  within  the  walls  of 
the  house  would  be  conducted  with  order. 

Mr.  O'Connell — "  Certainly ;  and,  therefore, 
I  only  wish  to  congratulate  the  honourable  mem* 
ber  for  Berkshire  on  his  second  defender.  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to 
him  than  the  first— except  the  second.'* 

The  inimitably  sly  humorous  way*  in  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  delivered  this,  produced  a 
deafening  peal  of  laughter  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  O'Connell  resumed — <<  One,  too — ^namely, 
the  honourable  member  for  Knaresborough — 
one,  too,  who  is  so  especially  remarkable  for  his 
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o^"n  exceeding  delicacy  and  extreme  polish,  that 
^^  must  necessarily  shrink  from  anything  which 
savours  of  the  kennel."* 

Tlie  Ministerial  benches  were  again  con- 
^^Ised  with  laughter;  while  tremendous  cries 
^^  **  Order,  order  r  "  Chair,  chair  !"  resounded 
from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  house.  The 
^<^iie  of  confusion  presented  on  the  occasion 
^^8  altogether  a  most  extraordinary  one. 

^Ir.  Richards,  taking  his  spectacles  off  his 
^ose,  rose  and  said,  as  soon  as  the  uproar  had 
^  some  degree  subsided — **  I  rise  again  to 
^t*d«r.  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  honour- 
^le  and  learned  member  for  Kilkenny,  and  I 
^^y  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  member  has  a 

m 

^Sht  to  bring  into  this  house  the  manners  of  a 
***^ckguard." 

^ow  the  scene  was  changed.  The  most  voci- 
^*>0U8  cries  of  «  Order,  order  T  «  Chair,  chair  I" 

^b,  oh  !*'  &c,  were  raised  simultaneously  by 
^^^nourable  gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benches, 
^^^ikt  deafening  cheers  proceeded  from  the  Op- 
•^^tion  side  of  the  house. 

Mr.  O'Connell  all  this  while  sat  with  his  arms 


I  lie  .■^pcaKer  again  in 
inniroper  terms  liad  bt 
isiiles,  which  must  be  n 
honourable  membera  not 
uonB  to  one  another. 

Mr.  O'Connell— "  &, 
pression,  I  am " 

Mr.  Richards—"  The 

Mx.  O'Connell— «'  I  « 
over  the  kenneL  If  I  hi 
inapplicable  to  the  dign 
HouBe,  I  am  ready  to  wit 

The  Speaker  said  thi 
learned  gentleman  bad  i 
improper  terma,  and  wo 
should  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  O'Connell  reepon 
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^^emly  squabble,  when  Dr.  Baldwin  got  up  and 
insisted,  that  before  the  House  could  be  satisfied, 
-Mr.  Richards  must  distinctly  withdraw  the  word 
**  iniffianise,''  as  applied  to  Mr.  CConnell.  Mr. 
-Richards  intimated  his  willingness  to  withdraw 
it,  on  condition  that  Mr.  (yConnell  did  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  word  "  kennel." 

Another  scene  now  followed.    In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar  Mr.  Fltzsimon  was  heard,  stoutly  pro- 
testing against  the  House  being  compromised  by 
the  hesitation  of  Mr.  Richards  to  withdraw  the 
^o?d  ^^ruffianise.''  It  was  eventually  put  an  end  to 
^y  Mr.O*Connell  getting  up  and  assuring  honour- 
^le  members  that  he  had  considered  the  applica- 
^n  of  die  epithet  in  question  by  Mr.  Richards  as 
the  greatest  compliment  which  could  be  bestowed 
^  bim.    Mr.  O'Connell's  laughing  countenance, 
^pled  with  the  felicity  of  the  observation,  and 
^  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered,  threw  every- 
Wy,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
except  Mr.  Kearsley  and  Mr.  Richards.    But 
though  Mr.  O^Connell  laughed  at  the  paroxysm 
of  anger  into  which  he  had  thrown  these  two 
iionourable  gentlemen,  and  at  the  abusive  epi- 
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thets  they  applied  to  him,  Dr.  Baldwin,  still  de- 
termined on  playing  the  part  of  a  **  kind  friend,** . 
strenuously  insisted  that  the  member  for  Knares- 
borough  must  unconditionally  withdraw  the  of- 
fensive word,  by  way  of  healing  the  wounded  . 
dignity  of  the  House.  Mr.  Richards,  in  answer 
to  this,  rose  and  said — "  I  feel  myself  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do,  because  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  risen  to  say  that  if  the  honour^ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  apply  the 
word  <  kenner  to  me,  I  did  not  apply  the  term 
^  ruffianise*  to  him. 

Mr.  (yConnell  observed,  that  Mr.  Richards 
had  got  into  that  species  of  language  which  was 
so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  when  he  was  using  it 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  became 
again  as  great  as  ever.  The  Ministerial  members 
appeared  to  be  such  first-rate  laughers,  that  any- 
body would  have  insured  them  against  successfol 
competition  in  that  department  of  their  Iq^iaLip 
tive  duties ;  for,  since  the  passing  of  the  Refinrm 
Act,  laughing  seems  to  be  no  small  part  of  the 
avocations  of  our  representatives.    A  fi>reigiier» 
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to  see  the  House  in  some  of  its  merrier  moods, 

would  certainly  take  it  for  granted  that  the 

Members  had  been  chosen  more  for  their  laugh- 

• 

^^g  capabilities  than  for  their  strictly  deliberative 

qualifications.     It  would  not  surprise  me  if  it 

^^ccame  fashionable  ere  long,  provided  no  step 

^  taken  to  sober  down  the  members  on  both 

"idea  of  the  House,  but  especially  the  Reform 

^''embers ;  it  would  not,  if  this  be  not  speedily 

^e,  surprise  me  to  hear  that  it  had  become 

^^ionable  with  candidates  to  put  it  forward  as 

^^  of  their  leading  pretensions  to  the  suffrages 

^  a.  constituency,  that  they  are  proficient  dis- 

• 

^1«8  of  Momus.      But  I  am  beginning  to 

^^hile  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  laughed 
^  immoderately  at  the  above-quoted  observa- 
^^'^  of  Mr.  (yConnell,  it  was  enough  to  firighten 
^*^^  oat  of  his  propriety  to  hear  the  vociferous 
of  •*  Oh,  oh  r  «  Chair,  chair  !"  ^  Order, 
err  and  various  other  sounds,  which' pro- 
^^^*ded  fipom  scores  of  throats  on  the  Conserva- 
^"^  benches.  When  the  uproar  had  somewhat 
'^^Jsided,  Mr.  Scarlett  rose,  and  lectured  Mr. 

^OL.  II.  c 
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O'Connell  for  his  ^'  unparliamentary"  conduct. 
Mr.  O'Connell  heard  it  all  patiently,  and,  on  Mr. 
Scarlett  resuming  his  seat,  started  up  to  his 
feet,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and 
looking  Mr.  Scarlett  with  a'  most  contemptuous 
smile,  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  ^^  Behold  a  third 
advocate  I  Another  cause  of  congratulation  to 
the  honourable  member  for  Berkshire !  1  do 
not  think  a  fimrth  could  be  found  in  the 
house." 

Here  the  peals  of  laughter  were  renewed 
again,  as  universally  and  with  as  much  vehe- 
mence as  before.  Never  did  the  performance 
of  any  farce  at  a  theatre  produce  half  so  much 
cordial  laughter  as  was  produced  by  the  farce 
which,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had  been  in 
the  course  of  representation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Clommons.  When  honourable 
gentlemen  had  again  literally  laughed  them- 
selves out  of  breath,  and  some  degree  of  order 
was  consequently  restored,  Mr.  Goulbum  rose 
and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  whether  such  an 
exhibition  (alluding  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
O'Connell)  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  the  house? 
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Before  the  Speaker,  who  looked  quite  con- 
founded at  the  scene  which  was  passing  before 
h:s  eyes,  had  time  to  return  an  answer,  Mr. 
O'Connell  again  rose,  and  putting  himself  into 
^e    same  comfortable  attitude  as  before,  and 
S'ancing  his  ironical  smiles  at  Mr.  Goulburi], 
*«er?ed,  "  I  thought  that  a  fourth  advocate 
^   the  honourable  member  for  Berkshire  could 
'^^t  be  found ;  but  I  forgot  at  the  time  that  the 
'^ht  honourable    gentleman   (Mr.  Goulburn) 
**•«  in  the  house.** 

"Xhe  Ministerial  benches  again  fell  into  a  vio- 
"^^t  fit  of  laughter;  while  cries  of  "Order, 
**"^«r !"  «  Chair,  chair  l"^  were  thundered  from 
™^  Conservative  side  of  the  house. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  and  while  Mr. 
^^^imnell  was  still  on  his  legs  enjoyinir  the 
lir  with  a  singular  zest,  Mr.  Jackson  rose, 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  tremendous  voice, 
Iressing  himself  to  the  Speaker,  ^<  Sir,  I  rise 
^'^     order.     This  is  really  the  most  extraordi- 


m 


fhe  honourable  and  learned  serjeant  was  in- 
^^nipted  by  Mr.  CyConncll,  who,  pointing  to 

c  2 


I  lore  Mr.  OX'oniioirs  ^ 
illliid^t  tlip  trcmciKioiis  roari 
again  burst  from  the  Alitii 
house,  and  the  loud  cries  c 
**  Chair,  chair !"  which  pro 
every  member  on  the  Oppos 
way  Mr,  O'Connell  meant  t 
tence,  it  is  now  impossible 
probable  theory  on  the  Bubj< 
tion  he  was  in  the  act  of 
they  to  stretch  to  the  en 
fhis  as  it  may,  order  was  ert 
the  conjoint  interference  < 
Lord  John  Russell. 

Had  any  foreigner  chanoi 
lerj'  of  the  house  while  the 
the  course  of  representati 
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« 

^^    "first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe" 

^DT^eet  for  deliberating  on  questions  of  the  deepest 

importance  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 

men.    I  have  been  at  some  pains  in  endeavour- 

^^  to  give  as  vivid  a  sketch  of  this  scene  as  it  is 

possible  to  g^ve  on  paper,  while  speaking  of  the 

■^S^sladve  character  of  Mr.  Richards ;  because  it 

was  from  his  collision  with  Mr.  O'Connell  that 

It  had  its  origin. 

^r.  Richards'  personal   appearance  will   in 

K>tne  measure  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  be- 

^i^said.     His  countenance  has  a  dull,  heavy 

expression,  and  b  by  no  means  improved  by  his 

usually  wearing  glasses  when  he  addresses  the 

**ou8e.    He  b  rather  stoutly  made,  but  is  by 

^^  means  corpulent      His  features  are  large 

**^^  plain.     His  complexion  is  sallow,  and  his 

^^'^  is  of  a  darkbh  hue.     He  is,  as  already  inti- 

^^ted,  about  hb  forty-fifth  year, 

^^.  Kearsley,  late  member  for  Wigan,  next 
*^«8  under  consideration  in  hb  ex-legislative 
^^acter.  How  shall  I  speak  of  this  gentleman  ? 
^ish  some  one  would  tell  me ;  for  I  am  quite 


'Hilt  wf  "  iiu'er  shall  |oc 
1  lio  iiioiiK'nt  liL'  ]ircs(.'ii 
circulated  throughout  ti 
pidity  of  lightning — «  fl 
tleman  member  for  ?"  ] 
already  stated,  in  the  n 
Whether  the  people  of  ' 
represented  by  him,  is 
not  for  roe  to  answer. 

Mr.  Keareley's  personi 
out  of  the  beaten  track, 
his  character,  that  it  mig 
stood  up  in  his  full  all 
speech  in  itself.  I  bare 
stand  for  a  abort  time  k 
and  yet  the  eye  of  eve: 
has  been  as  intently  fixe 
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m  rise,  though  they  knew  that  even  when 
1  put  himself  into  a  perpendicular  position, 
rer  delivered  half-a-dozen  sentences.  He 
iich  a  comfortable  notion  of  his  own  sena* 
qualifications,  a3id  this  notion  was  so 
J  imprinted  on  his  little  round  pug-looking 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  on  him  and 
e  pleased.  No  member  was  ever  yet  angry 
Mr.  Kearsley.  When,  in  the  session  of 
»  he  called  Mr.  Hume  ^^  the  greatest  hum- 
►f  the  present  day" — and  everybody  knows 
this  is  the  age  of  humbug — Mr.  Hume, 
ver  indignant  he  might  have  been  had  ano- 
said  it,  gave  Mr.  Kearsley  a  look  of  such 
,ble  good-nature  in  return,  that  a  person 
t  have  been  in  danger  of  supposing  that  he 
issenting  to  the  justice  of  the  observation. 
even  Mr.  Roebuck,  one  of  the  most  irritable 
e  then  members  in  the  house,  looked  and 
d  the  very  essence  of  good-nature  when 
Kearsley,  last  session,  as  will  be  seen  more 
ingth  presently,  denounced  a  speech  of  his 
disgusting." 
5ver  was  man  on  better  terms  with  him- 


I'vo^  wCTti  over  iiecniig  ti 
lililu  cutkcti-up  nose.  1 
ample  harvest  of  black)  bu 
of  excellent  whiskers  to  ni 
his  well-developed  cheeks. 
set  man,  with  an  incUni 
Whether  he  stood  on  tipto 
feet-six-incbes  stature,  wbr 
House,  I  have  no  means 
have  always  thought  that  h 
inch  and  a  half  higher  wbe 
any  other  time. 

The  oddity  of  Mr.  Ke 
added  to  the  effect  which  a 
variably  produced  on  th« 
made  a  speech,  and  yet  h« 
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{Predicated  of  anything  which  ever  fell  from 
^  lips  of  Mr.  Kearsley.     His  oratorical  efforts 
Mi  DO  middle;    they  were  all  beginning  and 
^;  the  end  being  invariably  the  same  as  the 
^ginning.      In  other   words,    Mr.  Kearsley^s 
addresses  to  the  House  always  consisted  of  a 
ingle  idea,  and  seldom  of  more  sentences  than 
one,  though  the  reporters  sometimes  did  such 
violence  to  prosody  as  to  divide  such  sentence 
into  two  or  three  sentefices.     His  ambition  as 
i  senator  never  soared  any  higher  than  to  throw 
%  by  way  of  episode  to  any  discussion,  some 
evere  solitary  observation  on  ministers,  or  on 
lome  of  their  supporters.     And  yet  I  hold  that 
Kr.  Kearsley  is  an  orator.     I  wish  to  be  under- 
tood  as  quite  serious  in  saying  this.     What  is 
le  universally  admitted  proof  of  a  great  orato- 
cal  effort  ?    Why,  the  impression  it  produces 
n  the  audience.      Tried  by  thb  standard,  Mr. 
Learsley  has  claims  to  the  character  of  an  orator, 
iih  which  few  members  can  compete;  for  I 
ever  yet  knew  him  open  his  mouth  without 
etting  the  whole  House  in  an  uproar. 

c5 
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Mr.  Kearsley,  some  how  or  other,  always 
(*ontrived  to  speak  at  the  same  hour.  That  hour 
>v'as  nine  o'clock,  that  being  the  time  be  usually 
returned  from  dinner.  Indeed,  he  was  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  his  place  before  that  hour.  Nor  do  I 
recollect,  except  when  there  was  to  be  a  division 
on  some  important  question,  seeing  him  in  the 
house  after  eleven. 

Mr.  Kearsley  seemed  to  be  in  his  element, 
when  playing  a  prominent  part  in  some  of  the 
more  striking  scenes  which  occur  in  tbe  bouse. 
Here  he  differed  from  other  honourable  gentle- 
men I  could  name*  I  have  seen  them  do  their 
best — though,  generally  speaking,  they  are  very 
clumsy,  bungling  hands  at  such  matters — I  bave 
seen  them  do  their  best  to  get  up  a  scene,  and 
when  they  had  so  far  succeeded,  I  have  seen 
them  fain  to  sneak  out  of  the  afiair.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Kearsley.  He  stuck  to  it  to  the  last;  he 
figured  away  in  the  scene  until  it  was  fairly  over. 
Many  and  rich  were  the  scenes  in  whidi  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Kearsley  play  the  most  prominent 
part,  and  of  which,  indeed  he  may,   strictly 
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speaking,  be  said  to  have  been  the  author.  I 
gave  one  of  these  in  my  First  Series  of  ^  Random 
Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons.*' 

By  far  the  richest  scene  in  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  ever  performed  a  part,  or  which 
I  had  then  witnessed  in  the  house,  occurred  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1836,  while  the  House  was 
in  committee  on  the  Stamp  Duties  and  Excise. 
Mr.  Bemal,  as  chairman  of  committees,  was  in 
the  chair  on  the  occasion.     Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a 
long  speech,  had  been  showing  that  the  appre- 
iiension  of  increased  obscenity  or  immorality  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  event  of  the  duty  being 
entirely  repealed,  was  groundless;   and  in  the 
CMiurse  of  his  observations  he  was  repeatedly  as- 
sailed with  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh !"  from  the  Tory 
l)enches. 

As  soon  as  he  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Kearsley 
Tose,  amidst  tremendous  roars  of  laughter;  for 
the  moment  he  presented  himself,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  the  House  was  invariably 
thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  *^  I  can 
assure  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,'^ 
said  he,   "  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
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cried  «  Oh,  oh  ?'     [Shouts  of   laughter.]      ^ 
merely  rose  when  the  honourable  member  fc^ 
Lincolnshire  sat  down,  to  congratulate  him  o-  ^ 
the  quiet,  easy,  soapy*  way  in  which  he  p^"'^ 
through  his  arguments.      [Roars  of  laughte^ ' 
from  all  parts  of  the  House,  which  lasted  kt^ 
some  time.]    And  now  let  me  ask  the  nobk    ' 
lord  opposite,   (Lord  John   Russell,)   and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Spring  Rice,) 
With  what  pleasure  they  have  listened  to  the 
disgusting  speech  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Bath.'* 

It  were  difficult  to  say  whether  the  laughter, 
or  the  shouts  of  "Order,  order T*    and  other 
marks  of  disapprobation,  most    prevailed,  for 
about  half  a  minute  after  Mr.  Kearsley  had  re-  - 
sumed  his  seat 


*  Mr.  Handley^  the  member  for  Lincolnshire^ 
spoken  immediately  before  Mr.   Roebuck^  and  hsum^ 
strenuously  contended  that  instead  of  taking  off 
duty  on   the  newspapers^   it  ought  to  be  taken 
soap.    It  was  this  circumstance  that  gave  Mr. 
ley's  allusion  to  the  "  soapy "  way  in   which 
Handley  had  spoken^  such  striking  point  as  to 
vulse  the  House  with  laughter. 
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Some  measure  of  order  being  at  length  re- 
stored, Mr.  Bemal  said — "  Surely  the  honour- 
able member  cannot  be  aware  of  the  expression 
he  has  just  used :  I  trust  he  will  withdraw  it" 

-Mr.  Kearsley — "  I  may  have  spoken  in  lan- 
S^^^ge  stronger  than  usual;  but  the  cause  is 
stx'cng ;  and  I  say.  Sir,  that  a  more  disgusting 
^P^ech  I  never  heard.'' 

-Another  scene  of  confusion  and  noise,  sur- 
'^^^g  that  which  had  just  taken  place,  now 
^^^ed.    The  shouts  of  «  Oh,  oh  I"    «  Order, 
^der !"  &c.,  in  a  great  measure  drowned  the 
"^.ufhter  which  proceeded  from  some  parts  of 
^Vie  house.     What  added  to  the  uproarious  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  was  the  unusually  great 
dumber  of  members  who  chanced  to  be  in  it  at  the 
Vime.    The  hour,  too,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  a 
^^cene.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  just  as  the  great 
Majority  of  honourable  members  had  returned 
from  a  good  dinner,    and  the  grateful  liquids 
which  follow  it.     Mr.  Kearsley,  on  making  the 
last-quoted  observations,  quitted  his  seat,  which 
was  near  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  descend- 
ing from  his  bench  to  the  floor,  walked  across 
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it  in  something  like  a  semicircular  line ;  making 
at  the  same  time  a  low  and  most  unusual  bo^ 
to  Mr.  Hernal,  accompanied  by  a  most  extnor^ 
dinary  wafture  of  his  right  hand,  which  firmly 
grasped  the  forepart  of  a  *^  shocking  bad  hat*^ 
Having    next  described  the  figure  8»  by  lus 
pedestrian  motions  on  the  floor,  the  honourable 
member  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  out  of 
the  house,  but  found  it  impossible  to  break 
through  the  dense  mass  of  M.P.'s  who  choked 
up  the  passage.     Having  inefiectually  made  the 
attempt  to  effect  his  exit,  first  at  one  part  of 
the  bar  and  then  at  another,  a  wag  whispered  to 
him — "  Mr.  Kearsley,  you  had  better  take  your 
seat  again." 

Mr.  Kearsley,  looking  the  other  for  a  moment 
significantly  in   the  face,  said — "  Sir,  I  think 
you're  right — I  tcill  take  my  seat  again."    And  - 
so  saying,  he  forthwith  returned  to  the  places 
whence  he  came. 

The  laughter  which  followed  these  extraor— =^ 
dinary  movements  of  the  honourable  gentli 
was  such  as  cannot  be  described.     It  burst  froi 
all  parts  of  the  house  in  deafening  peals.    Ai 
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certainly  any  scene  more  provocative  of  laughter 

*&s  never  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

^^  very  rarely^  I  should  think,  anywhere  else. 

.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  any  member  in 
^he  house  could  so  far  compose  himself  as  to 
•peak.    Mr.  Bemal  was  the  first     He  said — 

^  Am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  call  on  the  honour- 
*We  member  again.  If  I  am  in  error,  the  com- 
"^^ttee  will  correct  me  when  I  say  that  the  term 
^  has  used  is  one  which  is  not  justified  by  any 
"^^  of  this  House.'' 

On  this  Mr.  Kearsley  started  to  his  feet  again, 

'^^^^Bt  renewed  shouts  of  laughter.    "  Sir,"  said 

^>    addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Bemal,  "  I  am 

*^^  to  find  fault  with  the  honoiurable  and 
^^*^ed  member  for  Bath,  but  on  a  former  oc- 
^T)n  he  charged  me   with   uttering  a  false- 


ly 


^4r.  Kearsley  again  abdicated  his  seat,  and 
making  some  extraordinary  movements  on 
^   floor,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whe- 
*^^  he  should  go  to  some  other  part  of  the 


Xise,  or  make  a  fresh  attempt  at  forcing  his 
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way  through  the  dense  plantation  of  honourable 
gentlemen  who  stood  at  the  bar,  he  decided  on 
the  latter;  but  with  no  better  success  than  be- 
fore. His  movements,  first  to  one  place  and  then 
to  another,  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to 
an  animal  in  an  iron  cage,  always  trying,  but 
in  vain,  to  get  out  of  its  confinement  Mr* 
Kearsley  again  returned  to  his  seat 

This  of  course  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  laughter. 
Honourable  members  were  never  known  to  be 
so  unanimous  in  this  respect  before.  All  party 
feeling  was  laid  aside  for  the  moment ;  and  cor- 
dial and  universal  roars  of  laughter  proceeded 
from  all  present 

As  soon  as  the  House  had  laughed  itself  out 
of  breath,  Mr.  Roebuck  rose  and  begged  that 
it  would  not,  on  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  account 
take  any  more  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
honourable  member ;  adding,  that  he  considered 
it  the  result  of  an  infirmity  of  the  honourable 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Paul  Methuen  next  rose,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Bemal  should  compel  Mr.  Kearsley  to 
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gire  satisfiictioii  to  the  House,  not  only  for  the 
^proper  language  he  had  used,  but  for  his  ex- 
traordinary conduct  in  walking  across  the  floor 
of  the  house  in  the  way  he  had  done,  and  making 
such  singular  bows  to  the  Chair. 

Before  Mr.  Bemal  had  time  to  utter  a  word, 
Mr.  Kearsley  again  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
dartmg  sundry  most  indignant  glances  of  his 
little  eyes  at  Mr.  Paul  Methuen,  exclaimed  in 
DW  emphatic  tones — "  Paul  I  Paul !  why  per- 
8ecutest  thou  me  ?  " 

A  simultaneous  roar  of    laughter,    not  un- 
Gk^    one   would  suppose,    the    noise  caused 
by  some  secondary   Niagara,   followed.      And 
although  the  use  of  the  words  constituted  a  pro- 
fane application  of  the  language  of  Scripture 
delivered  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  yet  so  sin- 
gularly felicitous,   in   other  respects,   was  the 
quotation — Paul  being  Mr.  Methuen's  christian 
name, — and  so  extraordinary  were  the  tones  of 
voice  and  the  manner  altogether  in  which  the 
words  were  uttered,  that  even  the  religious  mem- 
bers could  not  help  joining  in  the  universal  shout, 
as  energetically  as  the  others.     I  speak  without 
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exaggeration  when  I  say,  that  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  member  of  the  House,  shouts  •>* 
laughter  so  loud,  universal,  or  lasting,  werencv^^ 
before  heard  in  St  Stephen's.     The  laughter* 
it  was  calculated,  lasted  full  two  minutes  witlB'' 
out  intermission,    and  then    only  ended  whe^ 
honourable  gentlemen  found  themselves  phyi&" 
cally  unfit  for  the  further  exercise  of  their  riaiW^ 
faculties.     It  would  have  done  the  heart  of  tb^ 
laughing  philosopher  of  antiquity  good,  to  hav'^ 
seen  so  many — about  five  hundred —  of  his  di^ 
ciples,  all  exemplifying  his  precepts  at  once,— 
unless,  indeed,  he  had  been  mortified  at  sem^ 
those  disciples  surpass  himself  in  their  laugfain 
exploits. 

Mr.  Bemal,  Mr.  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Hum^ 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  severaL- 
interposed,  when  quietness  had  been  restore* 
with  a  view  of  getting  Mr.  Kearsley  to  retn^ 
the  word  disgusting,  as  applied  to  Mr.  Rev 
buck's  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  to  apolog^ 
to  the  House  for  the  disrespect  he  had  shown 
both  by  the  language  he  had  used,  and  the  ^ 
traordinary  conduct  he  had  exhibited. 
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Air.  Kearsley,  when  the  last  of  these  gentle- 
men, namely,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  resumed  his  seat,  rose  and  said — <<  Finding 
that  the  expression  I  have  made  use  of  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  House,  I  beg  leave 
to  ^thdraw  it ;  but  I  presume,  I  may  say  that  I 
did  hear  the  observations  of  the  honourable  and 
fearned  member  for  Bath  with  disgust." 

TTiis  repetition  of  the  very  language   com- 
plained o^  while  the  honourable  member  was 
Professedly  withdrawing  it,    again   threw    the 
^^Use  into  a  state  of  perfect  uproar,  the  cries 
^^  **  Oh,  oh  !"    "  Order,  order  1"   far  prepon- 
^''ating  over  the  peals  of  laughter. 

Mr.  Bemal  said — "  I  must  inform  the  ho- 
^^i*able  member  that  the    repetition   of  the 
^J^  is  an  aggravation  of  the  oflTence." 

"l^o  this  Mr.  Kearsley  replied—"  As  I  cannot 

^iin  in  the  same  water  as  honourable  gentle- 

-t)  opposite,  they  must  take  the  thing  as  they 

"    [Loud  laughter  and  cries  of  "  Order, 

^**^er  P    again    burst  from  all    parts    of  the 

^^use.] 

X^rd  Ebrington  and  Lord  John  Russell  at 
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last  interfered,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Kearsl^^ 
must  apologise  to  the  House ;  when  that  g^  ^' 
tleman,  nov/  somewhat  softened  down  and  sim  *^ 
dued  in  his  manner,  said — "  I  am  sorry  that  tt^ 
honourable  member    for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Pa-^" 
Methuen)  should  quarrel  with  my  manner  ^ 
walking  over   the  floor  of  the  house.     [Lot»-^ 
laughter.]     I  beg  liberty  to  withdraw  the  wor^ 
dUf (/tilting J  as   applied  to   the   speech  of  tts^ 
honourable  member  for  Bath,  although  I  feel  ^^ 
liberty   to  entertain  my  own  opinions  on  tl3^ 
subject" 

Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay  said  that  the  honoiB.'^'* 
able  member  had  said  something  about  his  ct^t^" 
duct  to  the  House  which  was  derogatory  to  i  ^^ 
character,   and  excited  the   disapprobation     ^ 
every  one  who  saw  it;    on  which  Mr.  Kearsl^y 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  giving  offence    l>y 
his  manner  of  walking  across  the  house.    TT^^ 
extraordinary  scene  here  ended,  and  the  usi^^ 
business  of  the  house  was  resumed. 

Had  the  author  of  «  John  Gilpin"  been  alive 
and  present,  he  would  have  exclaimed,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  scene. 
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"  Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  king/ 
And  Kearslej  long  live  he^ 
And  when  he  next  gets  up  a  scene. 
May  I  be  there  to  see." 

A  hearty  *'Amen"  would   have    been  the  re- 
spouse  of  every  one  present  to  Cowper's  prayer. 

Wr.  Horace  Twiss,  late  member  for  Brid- 
Port,  was  once  one  of  the  best-known  men 
^'^ODg  the  Tories.  This  was  in  the  i)almy 
^yn  of  that  system,  when  Lords  Eldon,  Castle- 
'^^gh,  and  other  ultras,  presided  over  the  desti- 
^ies  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
^^erpool  was,  at  the  period  in  question,  at  the 
^^^  of  the  government;  but  he,  good  easy 
^^  though  constitutionally  mild  and  always 
^clined  to  moderation  in  his  politics,  was  often 
^^Uenced  by  the  noblemen  whose  names  I  have 
^©ntioned.  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  was  known  to  be 
^e  most  zealous  adherent  of  Lords  Eldon  and 
^^^tlereagh,  and  was  consequendy  very  unpo- 
(^Ul^r  with  all  but  his  own  party.     His  name 

•  Williani  the  Fourth  was  then  alive. 
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was  indeed  a  sort  of  by-word  among  the  R^' 
formers.     Some  people  say  that,  if  agwnamel^ 
ber,  he  would  like  to  be  the  Tory  whipper-in  ^^ 
the  house.     And  an  excellent  one  he  woul^ 
make.     In  season  and  out  of  season  wonld  t^^ 
be  found  at  his  post.     Many  a  hard  race  woul^ 
he   run  through  the  clubs,   after  those  of  tb^ 
party  who  prefer  their  own  pleasures  at  thos^ 
places,  to  their  legislative  duties,   and  man^ 
strange  scenes  would  he  witness,  when  in  quei^ 
of  truant  members  whose  votes  wei'C  expected 
to  be  in  immediate  requisition. 

The  celerity  with  which  Mr.  Twiss  would  g^ 
over  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  £ashionabl  '' 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  on  pressing  emerj 
eies,  would  put  the  expresses  of  *'  The  Sun 
newspaper  to  the  blush, — that  is  to  say,  if  ei 
presses  are  things  which  are  susceptible  of  a  bl 
But  I  doubt  whether  this,  after  all,  is  the 
arduous  part  of  the  task  which  a  gentleman  in 
supposed  situation  has  to  perform.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  most  unpleasant  eirea 
stances  which  occur  to  him  in  his  official  care^J 
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^e   the  squabbles,  sometimes  conflicts,  he  is 
often  obliged  to  have  with  honourable  members, 
on  their  seeking  to  quit  the  house.     He  bas  to 
watch  them  in  the  lobby,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  all  in  that  are  in ;  especially  when  he 
suspects  that  some  of    them  are  inclined   to 
^  bolt,"  as  Mr.  Holmes  used  classically  to  ex- 
press it    As  soon  as  such  suspicious  persons 
^pen  the  door  of  the  house,  he  must  spring  upon 
^emlike  a  tiger,  and,  seizing  them  by  the  breast 
^  the  coat,  authoritatively  tell  them  they  must 
^^  stir  a  foot  till   the  impending  division  is 
®^er.    With  Mr.  Twiss,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
^^  them  to  say  that  they  were  only  going  to 
*^^e  adjoining  room,  or  that  they  would  be 
^^  in  a  couple  of  minutes.     He  would  listen 
no    excuse ;     he    would    hear    no    argu- 
^®*xt    If  the  party  were  to  be  peremptory,  it 
^Uld  be  well  if  no  mishap  occurred :  he  would 
^^v^  reason  to  be  thankful  if  his  shoulder  were 
^^t^  dislocated,  or  if  some  other  physical  disaster 

^^  not  befal  him,  in  the  struggle  to  escape.     It 

• 

^  ^ue  to  the  bodily  capabilities  of  Mr.  Horace 
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Twigs,  as  well  as  to  the  zeal  I  know  he  wouL^ 
evince  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  to 
say,   that  he  would  often  succeed,  in  spite  o' 
all  the  eiforts  of  honourable  gentlemen  to  thc^ 
contrar}',  in  forcing  them  back  to  the  hous^ 
again.     Whether  his  robust  bodily  firame  woul^ 
be  any  recommendation  of  him  to  his  partv^ 
were  there  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  is  a  point  of^ 
which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  an  opi'' 
nion ;  but  this  I  know,  that  to  be  five  feet  te0 
inches  in   height,  and  to   be  more  than  th^ 
average    breadth,    coupled    with    considerable 
muscular  energy,  are  qualifications  which  wouL^ 
contribute  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  theduti' 
of  the  office.     There  would  be  some  amuuik 
scenes    occasionally  between   Mr*   Twiss  aa.^ 
certain  Tory  members,  were  he  again  an  M.  C* 
and  regularly  installed  in  the  vocation  whicl> 
I  have  hypothetically  assigned  to  him. 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  parliamentKX7 
career  of  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  which  is  worthy  d 
notice.     In  every  instance  in  which  he  has  been 
elected,  he  has  been  previously  personally  no- 
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known  to  his  constituentfly  and  it  is  said, — though 
I  aanot  sufficieiitly  conversant  with  his  legisla- 
tive history  to  be  able  to  vouch  for  the  fact, — 
that  he  has  never,  on  any  occasion,  &ced  the 
MDoe  constituent  body  twice. 

Mr.  Horace    Twiss    is   no    longer    young. 

He  11,  I  believe,  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifty ; 

^  one  would  not,  from  his  appearance,  take 

1^  to  be  so  Cblt  advanced  in  life.     He  has  a 

^1  rough  complexion,  with  strongly  marked 

^vtoies.    Those  who  have  seen  him  once,  will 

he  in  no  danger  of  agsun  confounding  him  with 

^7  other  individual,   or  any  other  individual 

^th  hinu     He  has  large  grey  eyes,  and  a  nose 

^  onrresponding  proportions.     His  hair  is  of  a 

^"^■kish  grey*     On  the  right  side  of  his  head,  a 

I^^^  of  it,  measuring  about  five  inches  in  cir- 

^^^^^i&rence,  is  almost  entirely  wliite,  and  has  a 

^^^rious  efiect     He  has  a  well-developed  fore- 

^^     If  his  countenance  has  an  expression  of 

^y  peculiar  qualities,  those  quaUtics  are  intel- 

*^8^Qiioe  and  moral  firmness.     And   so  far   his 

l^'^ysiognomy  speaks  truth.     He  is  a  man  of  a 

^^  respectable  share  of  information ;  and  he 

>OL.  II.  n 
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always  expresses  bis  opinions  in  the  House,  a  «^ 
matter  how  unpopular,  in  a  bold  and  fearless 
manner.    His  talents  are  above,  rather  than  h^ 
low,  mediocrity.    He  speaks  witb  much  fluency* 
and  his  style  is  usually  correct   He  is,  howere^"' 
prolix  in  his  speeches.    I  do  not  mean  by  th  i  ^ 
that  he  inflicted  orations  of  two  or  three  bour^* 
length  on  the  House.    Far  from  it ;  on  the  coc* ' 
trary,   I  do  not  suppose  he  spoke  more  tha-^ 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time — seldom  so  long— fioT 
iconic  years  past     But   his  ideas  are   rath^^i' 
disproportionate  to  his  words.  His  best  speecb^^ 
were  always  those  which  were  shortest    Some  o^ 
these  indicated,  as  before  observed,  more  thfl^ 
respectable  talents. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss  never  hesitates  or  falt^TS 
in  his  speeches.     His  delivery  is  rapid  and  ooD'* 
tinuous.    It  were  as  well  if  he  now  and  then  psi^' 
a  little  more  attention  to  bis  stops,  as  they  say  ^^ 
school.     His  voice  has  something  harsh  about 
it,  which  occasionally  makes  it  difficult  to  catch 
his  worfls.     His  manner  is  quite  monotonous 
He  never  raises  or  lowers  the  tones  of  his  rcice  ; 
and  he  expends  the  same  amount  of  gesticul^' 
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tion  on  all  his  speeches.  That  gesticulation  is 
natural  and  pleasant  enough,  only  one  tires  of 
^ways  seeing  the  same  movement  of  the  head 
uui  hands. 

Of  late  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  did  not  speak  often. 
He  has  never  been  in  his  proper  element  since 
^  occurrence  of  the  mishap  in  the  fortunes  of 
^  party,  which  ejected  them  from  office,  and 
vhich  be  is  afraid  they  are  never  destined  to  fill 
^&ixu    Time  only  can  decide  this  question. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss  deserves  every  praise  for 

'^  consistency.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult 

^  name  a  man  of  any  party  who  has  for  so  long 

^  period  maintained  an  equal  consistency  of  cha- 

^^^^  as  a  politician.   He  has  never  compromised 

^  opinions ;  never  swerved  from  the  genuine 

-^  oryism  which  he  first  professed  on  his  intro- 

'■Uction  into  public  life.     In  this  respect  he  very 

^^ch  resembles  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  of  whom 

^  ^as  a  great  admirer,  and  of  whom  he  is  about 

^   become  the  biographer.     In  his  late  unsuc- 

^^^iid  canvass  for  the  representation  of  Not- 

^gham,  he  displayed  a  candour  and  an  honesty 

^  answering  questions  put  to  him,  which  are 

d2 
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vury  rarely  to  be  witoeeeed  on  such  occasions.  . 
I  am  convinced  that  no  coiuideraUons  of  ploct;,  . 
or  power,  or  emolument,  would  induce  him  to  « 
sacnfic^isptrad^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


LATE   LIBERAL  MEMBERS. 

Love  Parry  Jones  Parry — Mr.  Rigby  Wason— Mr. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Beaumont. 

^  Lo¥£  Parry  Jones  Parry,*  late  member 
Carnarvon,  is  little  known  as  a  speaker  in 
'  bouse.  It  will  not  be  my  &ult  if  he  be  not 
11  known  as  an  estimable  person  out  of  it. 
'    18  in  every  respect  a  most  excellent  man, 

As  the  name  is  a  singpular  one,  it  may  be  right 
'liould  mention^  that  it  was  originally  Sir  Love 
^ ;  but  that  having  been  left  some  property  by  a 
^tive  of  the  name  of  Jones^  he  adopted  that  addi. 
^,  and  then  repeated^  by  way  of  wind-up^  his 
^  old  name  of  Parry. 
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whether  viewed  in  the  relations  of  private  life 
or  in  his  late  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  1< 
gislature.  I  believe  a  better-hearted  or  more;^- 
honest  man  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  St» 
Stephen's.  By  all  who  know  him,  he  is  greatly 
respected.  The  only  question  on  which  I  have 
ever  heard  him  speak  in  parliament — ^and  it  is, 
I  believe,  almost  the  only  one  on  which  he  ever 
did  speak — is  the  propriety  of  passing  an  act 
rendering  it  indispensable  to  the  appointment 
of  a  clergjrman  to  any  of  the  churches  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  that  that  clergyman 
should  so  far  understand  the  Welsh  language  as 
to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  Even  on  this  subject 
Sir  Love  Parry  never  addressed  the  House  at 
any  length ;  for  long  speeches  are  of  all  earthly 
things  those  towards  which  he  entertsins  the 
most  decided  antipathy.  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
even  the  orations  of  such  men  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Mr.  O'Connell  had  any  charms  for 
him,  after  either  had  been  on  his  legs  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  As  for  the  smaller  fry 
of  speakers,  he  had  no  patience  at  all  with 
them.     He  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any 
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mnishment^  rather  than  be  doomed  to  undergo 
be  infliction  of  half  an  hour  of  their  oratory. 
le  has  often  been,  as  an  officer  in  his  sove- 
eign*s  service,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  heard 
he  bullets  whistling  around  him  in  all  direc- 
ions :  I  am  sure  he  would  infinitely  rather 
gain  prefer  hearing  the  cannon's  roar,  or  any 
oar,  rather  than  the  long-winded  harangues  of 
uch  men  as  Mr.  Scarlett,  Lord  Sandon,  Sir 
Siarles  Grey,  and  others  of  the  same  orato- 
ical  celebrity.  To  escape,  in  some  measure,  the 
rintation  of  speeches  firom  the  class  of  orators 
o  whom  I  refer,  I  have  seen  him  on  several 
locasions  go  up  to  one  of  the  side  galleries,  and 
liere,  in  the  absence  of  something  more  in- 
teresting^ while  away  the  time  by  reading  an 
ict  of  parliament  Dry  enough  reading,  no 
doubt;  yet  not  half  so  dry  as  some  of  the  speeches 
which  are  occasionally  inflicted  on  the  House. 

But  though  Sir  Love  Parry  never,  on  any 
oocasioii)  addressed  the  House  at  any  length,  he 
acquitted  himself  very  respectably  as  a  speaker. 
He  has  a  fine,  strong,  audible  voice,  and  speaks 
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with  much  ease.  His  language  poaseflses  none 
of  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric ;  but  it  is  cor- 
rect I  should  call  it  a  plain,  good,  business-like 
style.  If  there  be  nothing  indicative  of  genius, 
or  of  talents  of  a  high  order  in  his  matter,  it 
always  bears  on  it  the  imprimatur  of  great  good 
sense. 

Some  men  employ  words  to  conceal  their  sen- 
timents ;  that  is  a  sin  which  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  door  of  Sir  Loyc  Parry  Jones  Parry.*  He 
is  always  as  clear  as  language  can  render  his 
thoughts.  I  should  pity  the  intellect  of  the 
person  who  could  feel  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing  him.  I  should  at  once  set  such  person 
down  as  one  of  the  unteachable,  as  well  as  the 
untaught  Sir  Love  Parry  is  of  necessity  mo- 
derate in  the  use  of  gesture ;  for  having  had  one 
of  his  legs  shot  off— in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I 
think  it  was — he  is  obliged  to  lean  on  crutches 
when  addressing  any  assemblage  of  bis  fellow- 

*  I  fancy  I  see  my  readers  smiling  each  time  the 
long  and  curious  name  meets  their  eye :  I  must  con. 
fess  to  an  occasional  smile  at  it  myself. 
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men.  You  can  see  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner  that  bis  heart  is  in  his  speech.  Need  I 
say  that  he  was  listened  to  with  attention  by  the 
House? 

I  have  sfud  that  he  spoke  but  seldom :  there 
was  scarcely  a  night,  however,  in  which  he  did 
not  present  one  or  more  petitions  on  his  favour- 
ite subject  That  subject,  indeed,  seemed  to  en- 
gross his  entire  thoughts  as  a  public  roan.  I 
am  convinced  that,  were  it  not  that  he  hopes  to 
be  made  the  means,  in  part  at  least,  of  securing 
for  his  poor  countrymen  in  Wales  the  blessing 
of  a  preached  gospel  in  their  native  language, — 
the  only  one  which  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
them  understand, — I  am  convinced,  that  were  it 
not  that  he  entertains  this  hope,  he  would  long 
ago  have  relinquished  his  situation  as  member 
of  ParUament,  and  retired  into  private  life  and 
the  bosom  of  his  family.*  And  did  he  once 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  he  so  zealously  labours — a  consummation 

*  He  was  defeated  at  the  last  election  by  a  small 
majority;  but  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  again  in  Parlia. 
o»ent. 
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which  I  most  sincerely  trust  he  will  live  to  see 
— then,  I  am  sure,  be  would  feel  himself  the 
happiest  man  alive,  and  would  go  down  to  the 
grave,  rejoicing  that  he  had,  in  any  measure, 
been  made  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  for  achieving  an  object  so  truly  en- 
lightened, great,  and  benevolent. 

■ 

I  am  sure  my  readers  wiH  acquit  me  of  the 
charge,  should  any  one  bring  it  against  me,  of 
indulging  in  digressions  by  expressing  my  own 
opinions  on  topics  which  have  been  or  are 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
I  am  no  less  sure  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  a 
momentary  digression  in  this  case,  while  I  ex- 
press my  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
which  Sir  Love  Parry  has  so  perseveringly  and 
strenuously  made,  to  prevent  the  obtru^on  of 
any  clergyman  of  the  church  on  his  countrymen, 
who  cannot  preach  the  gospel  in  the  only  lan- 
guage they  can  understand. 

Those  who  interpose  obstacles,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic object  of  the  honourable  baronet,  in- 
cur a  moral  responsibility  of  the  most  fearful 
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^*Hl  To  deny  the  people,  in  many  parts  of 
''ties,  a  clergyman  who  can  preach  to  them  in 
-^  vernacular  tongue,  is  tantamount  to  deny- 
^  them  a  preached  gospel  altogether.  There 
le  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
Fiekhmen  who  know  nothing  more  of  the  En- 
lish  language,  whether  spoken  or  read,  than 
ley  do  of  the  CApese.  To  preach  to  them, 
leDy  the  gospel  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
ily  to  trifle  with  their  immortal  interests^  but 

to  treat  them  with  a  species  of  solemn 
ockery,  even  if  viewed  only  as  members  of 
vil  society. 

Perish  that  heartless  policy,  whether  it  come 
om  Whig  or  Tory,  which,  for  the  sake  of  aim- 
g  at  the  spread  of  the  English  language,  so  as 
lat  it  may  become  universal  in  the  principality 
'  Wales,  would  deny  the  poor  Welshman  the 
lead  of  life.  Are  those  who  have  hitherto 
lUgfat  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  views  of  Sir 
ova  Parry,  aware  of  what  is  the  practical  fact 
lidi  their  conduct  proclaims  ?  Why,  it  is  no* 
ing  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  immortal 
of  myriads  of  Welshmen  are  not,  in 
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their  esdraation,  to  be  put  in  the  balance  v^  ith 
the  spread  of  the  Ejiglish  language !     In  other 
words,  they  offer  the  poor  Welshman  the  En- 
glish language  as  a  substitute  for  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  hopes  of  heaven. 

But  I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  ftorther. 
Sir  Love  Parry  Jones  Parry  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing  of  good-nature.  His  own  happiness  is  bound 
up  in  that  of  every  individual  with  whom  he 
chances  to  come  in  contact  I  will  mention 
one  simple  anecdote,  which  of  itself  speaks  vo- 
lumes, respecting  his  kindly  disposition,  and 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  making  other  peo- 
ple happy.  In  the  course  of  last  session,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  anec- 
dote, being  desirous  of  procuring  a  frank,  and 
seeing  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  none  of  the 
members  whom  he  knew,  ventured  to  ask  the 
favour  of  a  frank  from  the  honourable  baronet, 
as  he  was  going  along  the  passage  out  of  the 
house.  Sir  Love  Parry,  though  the  party  «► 
liciting  the  favour  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  bim, 
observed,  in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  that 
he  was  sorry  all  his  own  franks  were  gone  ton 
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^l^^t  day's  post,  bat  added,  that  if  die  applicant 

^'ould  let  him  have  the  letter,  he  would  go  back 

^  the  house,  and  get  some  member  of  his  ac- 

^^^aintanoe  to  frank  it  for  him.    He  actually 

^cl    80^  notwithstanding  his   being  obliged   to 

^alk  on  crutdies,  and  brought  the  letter  back 

^   the  gentleman  duly  franked,  looking  all  the 

^hile  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  been  the  obliged, 

^^tead  of  the  obliging  party. 

Sir  Love  Parry  is  in  person  rather  below  the 

^^rage  height    He  is  stoutly  made,  without 

^^g  strictly  speaking  corpulent     He  has  a 

Cos,  good-natured  expression  of  countenance. 

His  fintures  are  regular;  his  fiice  is  round;  and 

bis  complexion  partakes  somewhat  of  a  florid 

hue.     I  should  take  his  age  to  be  bordering  on 

sixty.     I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in  po» 

fitics  he  is  but  moderately  liberal. 

Mr.  RiOBT  Wasom,  the  late  member  for 
Ipswich,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
House  at  any  length :  neither  did  he  speak  often ; 
but  be  was  well  known  and  much  esteemed  by 
both  sides  of  the  house.    His  politics  are  decid- 
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edly  liberal,  but  they  stopped  short  of  Radicalism. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  by  the 
phrase  extreme  Whiggism.  He  is  tall  and  well 
formed.  Without  being  robust,  he  has  all  the 
appearance  of  possessing  great  muscular  strength. 
His  countenance  has  something  of  a  serious 
cast :  he  usually  looks  as  if  he  were  lost  in  deep 
thought  His  grave  expression  of  countenance 
would  have  well  become  the  pulpit  It  was 
quite  a  rarity  to  see  him  smile.  When  I  say 
this,  I  mean,  of  course,  to  apply  the  observa- 
tion to  the  honourable  member  when  in  the 
house.  I  have  no  doubt  he  can,  when  there 
is  occasion,  prove,  as  well  as  other  men,  that 
his  features  are  not  immovable  like  those  of  a 
statue. 

Mr.  Wason*8  face  possesses  considerable 
elongation ;  and  his  features  are  strongly  marked 
His  complexion  is  very  dark.  His  hair  is  of  a 
deep  brown,  and  is  always  abundant  HSs 
whiskers  are  so  large,  that,  when  he  was  in  the 
house,  those  of  most  other  honourable  gentlemen 
who  rejoice  in  these  facial  embellishments^  pre- 
sented but  a  very  poor  appearance  beside  them. 
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As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Wason  has  no  great  pre- 
tensions.  His  voice  is  not  strong,  but  has  some- 
tbiDg  of  a  bass  tone.     He  was  not  very  audible 
in  ordinary  circumstances;    sometimes  he  was 
not  heard  at  all  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
house.     He  speaks  with  some  rapidity,  and  is 
usually  fluent  enough  in  his  utterance ;  but  at 
times  he  hesitates  a  little.    His  language  is  un- 
polished.  No  man  can  be  more  innocent  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  flowery  phraseology ;  but 
his  style  is  correct     He  is  not  wordy ;  he  ex- 
presses himself  with  great  conciseness,  and  is 
always  clear,  were  he  sufficiently  audible,  in  his 
statements  and  arguments.     He  is  not  a  man  of 
superior  intellect,  but  he  has  a  sound  judgment. 
Mr.  Wason  was  exemplary  in  his  attention  to 
his  parliamentary  duties.  He  did  not  often  involve 
himself  in  personal  altercations  with  other  mem- 
bers, because  his  own  inofiensive  language  pre- 
vented any  one  who  might  dissent  from  his  views, 
from  finding  a  pretext  to  quarrel  with  him ;  but 
if  any  one  chose  to  venture  a  personality  at  his 
expense,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  house  who 
would  resent  it  with  more  spirit    A  memorable 
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instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  session  of  1836.  _ 
An  honourable  baronet,  whose  name  I  do  not:^ 
at  this  moment  recollect^  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  ^ 
house,  having  made  some  observation  in  refe-  ' 
rence  to  Mr.  Wason,  which  the  latter  regarded    • 
as  personal,  he  immediately  retorted  in  some 
remark  which  the  honourable  baronet  could  not 
pass  over  without  a  manifest  breach  of  all  the 
laws  of  honour, — as  those  laws  are  understood 
among  persons  arrogating  to  themselves  the  ex* 
elusive  title  of  gentlemen.    The  House  and  the 
Speaker,  perceiving  that  a  duel  must  be  the 
consequence,  interfered  to  prevent  either 
lator  shooting  the  other*    It  was 
to  Mr.   Wason,  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
offensive    expression    he    had    used.     But  he 
would  only  consent  to  do  so  on  the  condition 
of  the  Tory  baronet's  withdrawing,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  terms  he  had  employed.    A  dif* 
ference  of  opinion  arose,  as  to  whether  the  Tory 
baronet's  words  could  be  so  construed  as  to  be 
of  a  su£Bciently  personal  nature  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  observations  whidi  Mr.  Wasoo  had 
made,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  latter  gentle- 
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^  might  not  to  be  the  first  to  retract,  and  to 

^7  he  would  take  no  further  steps  m  the  mat- 

^«    Mr.  Wason  would  not  for  a  moment  listen 

D  any  proposal  for  his  retracting  before  his  op- 

ment.    Most  resolutely  did  he  adhere  to  his 

Btermination  not  to  give  way  before  the  other, 

I  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and 

le  threats  of  the  Speaker.*    After  about  a  two 

JOTS*  discussion  on  the  subject,  in  the  course 

'  whidi  almost  every  member — sometimes  five 

r  ox  of  them  at  once— expressed  his  opinion 

n  the  matter,  the  Tory  baronet  was  obliged  to 

!tiBct  in  the  first  instance,  when  his  example 

as  promptly  followed  by  Mr.  Wason,  with  all 

16  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner  for  which 

s  is  distinguished. 

*  In  my  diapter  of  ''  Miscellaneous  Observations  " 
have  stated^  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases^  the 
irties  to  personal  squabbles  persist  in  them  because 
ley  know  the  Speaker  will  take  care  that  no  hostile 
leeting  shall  be  the  result.  In  this  instance,  I  am 
mvinced  that  each  party  was  so  strongly  impressed 
ith  the  notion  that  he  was  unwarrantably  insulted, 
lat  both   would  have  willingly  abided  the  conse- 
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Mr.  Wason  was  among  the  stock-still  speakers. 
Having  put  himself  into  a  perpendicular  posi* 
tion,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  body  until  he  resumed  his 
seat  If  you  saw  him  make  a  slight  motion 
with  his  right  hand,  it  was  all  the  gesticulation 
he  would  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  using. 
His  notion  appeared  to  be,  that  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  tongue  move ;  and  that  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  the  movement  of  the  body  also.  He 
b  quite  a  quiet  speaker — ^if  there  be  not  an 
Irishism  in  the  expression.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  being  only  between  forty  and 
forty-five. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Beaumont,  the 
late  member  for  Northumberland,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  undoubted  integrity  of  character. 
His  political  opinions,  when  in  the  house, 
were  always  formed  without  regard  to  party 
considerations.  In  tacty  he  connected  him* 
self  with  no  party;  he  is  as  independent  in 
mind  and  in  political  action,  as  he  is  in  fortune. 
What  that  fortune  is,  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
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that  he  has  a  yearly  income  of  nearly 
0002.  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  Mr. 
imbnf  8  honesty  of  purpose,  that  being  un- 

amidst  the  conflicting  statements  made  on 
subject  by  interested  parties,  to  make  up 
onid  as  to  the  influence  which  the  state  of 
ion  in  Ireland  has  on  the  social  and  moral 
ition  of  the  people,  he,  in  the  autumn  of 
1^  made  a  tour  himself  of  several  months' 
tion  through  that  country,  in  order  that  he 
It  have  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  the 
I.  The  result  was,  that  on  his  return  he 
me  a  decided  advocate  for  the  establish- 
;  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
I8t  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  Roman  Ca- 
:  priests  out  of  the  public  money.  He 
d  an  amendment  to  the  address  at  the 
ing  of  the  session  of  1837,  embodying  this 
nent;  but,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
nng  supported  to  any  extent,  far  less  car- 
he  withdrew  it 

r.  Beaumont  is  a  respectable  speaker.  He 
ly  addressed  the  House  when  he  did 
;,  which,  however,  was  not  often,  with  con« 
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siderable    fluency.    Occasionally  he   used  the 
wrong  word,  and  had  to  re-  correct  himself  two 
or  three  times  before  he  hit  on  the  right  one ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  respectable  speaker. 
He  is  not  wordy;  there  are  always  ideas  in  his 
speeches,  though  not  of  a  lofty  or  brilliant 
order.     Let  me  not  be  understood  by  this  as 
intimating  that  Mr.  Beaumont  has  no  original 
ideas.    When  in  the  house,  he  sometimes  ad- 
vanced positions  which  were  quite  new.     There 
is  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  force  in  his  style  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  always  so  correct  as  it  is  vigor- 
ous.    His  Yoioe  is  clear,  and  his  articulation  is 
good.     He  was  audible  in  aU  parts  of  the  house, 
except  when  it  was  in  a  state  of  uproar;  no 
very  unusual  thing,  it  must  be  confessed.     Hb 
voice  wants  flexibility.     His.  manner  is  plea^ 
sant;  there  is  nothing  violent  or  extravagant 
about  it     He  slowly  moved  his  head  from  one 
direction  to  another,  and  gently  raised  his  right 
band.     He  is  a  gentlemanly-looking  man.     He 
is  of  the  middle  size,  and  of  a  handsome  figure. 
His  countenance  has  the  glow  of  healtii  im* 
pressed  upon  it     His  face  is  round,  and  lus 
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^tures  are  regular.  He  has  moderately-sized 
^biakers  and  light  brown  hair.  He  is  a  umL 
^^aged  man,  being  seemingly  about  his  forty- 
fiihyear. 

lir.  Beaumont  has  signalised  himself  by  his 
^lertions  on  behalf  of  Poland.     That  ill-fated 
Country  has  not  a  more  ardent  or  more  steady 
friend    than    she    has  in  the  ex-member  for 
Northumberland.     He  has  been  untiring  in  his 
exertions  for  the  recovery  of  her  independence. 
He  has  stood  by  her  when  almost  all  her  other 
friends  had  either  forsaken  or   forgotten  her. 
He  was  the  principal  supporter  of  the  associa- 
tion which   existed  for  several  years,   to   aid 
Poland  in  her  endeavours  to  regain  her  rights 
and  liberties.     And  when  he  saw  her  friends  in 
that  association  become  lukewarm  in  her  hal- 
lowed cause,  and  consequently  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  any  beneficial  results  from  it,  he 
projected  **  The  British  and  Foreign  Review," 
to  advocate  her  interests.     That  periodical  has, 
ever  since  its  commencement,  been  carried  on 
*t  the  expense  of  Mr.  Beaumont ;  and  has  un- 
doubtedly  been    of    much   service   in   making 
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known  the  real  situation  of  Poland,  and  in 
boldly  and  fearlessly  denouncing  her  oppressors. 
Mr.  Beaumont  has  also  contributed  largely  out 
of  his  private  purse  to  the  necessities  of  nume- 
rous Polish  refugees  in  this  country. .  His  name 
is  justly  held  in  the  highest  admiration  by  every 
intelligent  Pole. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONSERVATIVE  ENGLISH  MEMBERS. 


"^^  Plumptre — Sir  Thomas  Fremantle — Sir  Edward 
Sugden— Mr.  Gladstone — Mr.  Gaskell. 


Hiay  be  right  to  premise,  in  order  to  prevent 
^^coDception,  that  the  priority  of  names  in  this 
^4  the  following  chapters,  is  not  regulated  by 
^  opinion  which  the  author  entertains  of  the 
'Uiparative  talents  or  political  status  of  the 
^es,  but  is  altogether  the  result  of  incidental 
timgements. 

Mr.  Plumptre,  member  for  Blast  Kent,  is  a 
idded  Tory ;  but  his  religious  principles  pre- 
^t  his  taking  an  active  part  in  mere  political 
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questions.  He  hardly  ever  speaks,  except  when 
the  question  before  the  House  has  a  manifest 
bearing  on  the  great  interests  of  religion.  When 
such  questions  are  before  the  House,  he  seldom 
omits  to  speak.  He  is  a  man  of  great  private 
worth ;  one  who  really  does  embody,  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  the  religious  principles  by 
which  he  professes  to  be  guided  in  his  conduct 
He  is  a  man  of  decided  piety,  without  anything 
that  approaches  in  the  remotest  degree  to 
fanaticism.  He  has  for  years  past  actively  co- 
operated with  those  honourable  members  who 
have  been  assiduously  laboiuing  for  some  legis- 
lative enactment  which  should  ensure  a  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, unless  my  memory  misleads  me,  go  the 
full  length  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  views  on 
the  subject  Some  of  Sir  Andrew^s  views  he 
deems  impracticable.  He  does  not  often  quote 
scripture  in  the  house;  but  when  addressing 
public  meetings  held  for  religious  purposes^  be 
quotes  as  largely  from  the  inspired  records  as 
any  clergyman  on  the  platform.  He  is  a  decided 
churchman,  but  not  bigotedly  so     He  concedes 
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the  possession  of  both  piety  and  learning  to  the 
I^Usentere ;  and  does  not  admire  an  able  evan- 
gdical  work  the  less,  because  it  emanates  from 
the  pen  of  an  author  whose  conscientious 
B^ples  have  induced  him  to  secede  from  the 
<iuich.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tifcl  hymns  of  Dr.  Watts.  At  a  large  public 
>»eeting  of  churchmen,  assembled  in  February 
^887,  in  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  to  petition  par- 
liament against  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  he 
^ooduded  a  very  excellent  speech  with  the  fol- 
'^^viog  quotation  from  Watts : — 


€f 


There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight^ 
Where  saints  immortal  reign  ; 

Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain." 


1  give  his  quotation  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving^ that  as  it  was  the  foshion  at  this  meet- 
ing to  heap  all  manner  of  abuse  on  the  Dissenters, 
diere  were,  perhaps,  few  there  who  would  have 
the  generosity  of  mind  to  acknowledge  their 
acquaintance  with,  and  virtually  their  admira- 
tkm  cSi  the  works  of  a  body,  whom  most  of  the 
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other  speakers  seemed  to  make  it  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  their  speeches  to  vilify. 

Mr,  Plumptre  has  a  fine  mellifluous  voice. 
Were  the  intonations  of  which  it  is  evidently 
susceptible,  managed  with  skill,  and  had  Mr. 
Plumptre  the  requisite  animation  of  manner,  he 
would  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  speaker. 
His  utterance,  however,  is  so  slow,  and  his 
manner  so  tame,  that  nothing  but  the  manifest 
sincerity  of  his  opinions,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  would  secure  for  him  an  ordinary 
share  of  attention.  He  scarcely  ever  smiles. 
In  the  house  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  him 
smile  at  all,  though  he  doubtless  has  done  so 
amid  the  convulsions  of  laughter  into  which  Mr. 
Kearsley  and  some  other  honourable  members, 
as  elsewhere  described,  occasionally  throw  the 
House.  I  recollect  seeing  him  take  a  hearty 
laugh  at  some  humorous  remarks  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gumming,*  at  the  meeting  in   the 

*  Mr.  Cumming  is  minister  of  the  Scotch  Churchy 
Crown  Courts  Little  Russell  Street^  Covent  Grarden. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  aknost  electrified  his  large 
and  intelligent  audience.    It  certainly  was  one  of  the 
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^^^isiasonsf  Tavern  just  referred  to.  But  his 
^Ual  appearance  b  that  of  great  seriousness, 
^^tliout  anything  cynical  or  austere.     He  is  a 

'^Oat  effective  addresses  I  ha^e  heard  delivered  from 

^  public  platform  for  some  time ;  but  I  should  have 

lUtened  to  it  with  much  greater  pleasure,  had  I  not 

'^^ard  him,  on  the  previous  Sabbath,  express  his  con. 

Action  from  his  own  pulpit,  that  nothing  was  so  un. 

Wmiing  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  that  nothing 

could  be  more  calculated  to  impair  his  usefulness, 

than  to  mix  himself  up  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

Fnlly  concurring  in  this  sentiment,  I  heard  it  with 

the  greatest  delight.    Need  I  say,  then,  that  it  marred 

the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  otherwise  have  heard 

Mr.  Cumming's  able  and  eloquent  speech,  when  I  saw 

him  so  soon  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  avowed 

convictions.    His  speech  was  throughout  of  a  political 

complexion.    He  praised  the  leading  Tory  journals 

by  name,  in  terms  of  warm  eulogy,  and  sneered  at  those 

of  a   Liberal  character.    He  was  also  witty  at  the 

expense  of  the  '^  hungry  London  University,"  as  he 

called  it,  and  heaped  indiscriminate  and  unmeasured 

obloquy  on  Dissenters.    How  different  his  speech  in 

these    respects    from    that    of    Mr.    Plumptre,    the 

geatleman  who  preceded  him !     I  am  willing,  however, 

to  believe  that  Mr.  Gumming  was  carried  away  by 

E  2 
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fiue-lookiDg  man.  His  features  are  regular, 
and  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  pleasing.  His  complexion  is  somewhat  dark, 
and  his  hair  black.  He  is  seemingly  about 
forty-five. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle,  member  for  Buck- 
ingham, is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  Tory  principles  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
house.  He  is,  however,  too  much  a  man  of 
sense,  and  has  too  much  of  the  gentleman  in 
liim,  to  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  those 
paroxysms  of  passion  which  so  often  charac- 
terise the  oratorical  exhibitions  of  ultras  of  both 
parties.  He  is  a  very  respectable  speaker. 
He  is  always  clear  in  his  matter.  His  style  is 
simple  and  unaffected.  It  has  nothing  of  that 
meretricious    ornament    without    which    some 

tlie  excitement  of  the  moment^  and  that  there  were 
some  things  of  a  political  character  in  his  speech, 
which^  on  mature  reflection,  he  would  not  Justify ;  for 
he  is  not  only  a  gentleman  of  great  talent  both  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  but  of  decided  piety  and  of 
amiable  manners. 
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•^wiourable  members,  who  fancy  themselves  mo- 
^  Demostheneses,  would  think  their  style  was 
^^  style  at  all.  He  speaks  with  considerable 
^  and  fluency :  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
^  word,  and  when  he  does  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
^Dt,  he  almost  invariably  chooses  the  right 
^e.    His  utterance  is  rapid,  but  his  distinct- 

a 

tiess  renders  it  easy  to  follow  him.  His  voice 
is  Dot  strong,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  make  it 
udible  in  ail  parts  of  the  house — that  is  to  say, 
when  tolerable  order  prevails.  His  matter  is 
generally  good;  sometimes  he  displays  consi- 
derable acuteness ;  but  there  is  never  anything 
profound  or  original  in  what  he  says.  Perhaps 
as  correct  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  his  mental 
calibre,  when  I  say  that  he  is  above  mediocrity, 
as  by  any  other  expression  I  could  employ.  He 
is  a  man  of  excellent  business  habits.  He  held 
a  subordinate  situation  in  the  short-lived  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  filled  the 
office  with  much  credit  to  himsell  It  is  chiefly 
on  matters  of  a  business  character  that  he  speaks, 
when  he  does  address  the  House.  He  does  not 
speak  often ;  nor  does  he  ever  speak  long  at  a 
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time.  A  favourite  subject  with  him  is  the  mis- 
cellaneous estimates.  He  is  expert  at  figures, 
and  seems  to  have  a  partiality  for  them. 

In  person  he  is  under  the  usual  height,  but 
well  made.  He  is  of  a  dark  compleuon,  which 
appears  much  darker  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  immense  whiskers  casting  a  shade  over  his 
face.  They  are  not  only  the  largest  which  are 
owned  by  any  honourable  member  m  the  house^ 
but  I  have  seldom  or  never  seen  them  equalled 
out  of  doors.  They  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
are  in  excellent  keeping  with  his  ample  crop  of 
black  hair.  His  features  are  large,  but  their 
general  expression  is  pleasant  He  is  m  the 
prime  of  life,  being  about  his  forty-fifth  year. 

Sir  Edward  Suoden,  the  member  for  Kipon, 
was  many  years  in  parliament  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  since  that  measure 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  he  has  not  had  a 
seat  in  the  house  until  the  present  session.  He 
is  a  decided  Tory;  but  I  cannot  concur  wiA 
those  who  think  that  his  attachment  to  that 
class  of  opinions  degenerates  into  SBU^ousness, 
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his  opposition  to  Liberal  principles.  It  is 
e  that  no  man,  with  perhaps  the  single  ex- 
ition  of  Mr.  Croker,  more  strenuously  or 
BBYeringly  opposed  the  Reform  Bill;  but 
1  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  many  of 
18  who  resisted  that  measure,  may  have  been 
3onscientious  and  honest  in  their  opposition 
t  as  those  who  gave  it  their  support  It 
ht»  too,  to  be  recollected,  that  Sir  Edward 
den  declared  in  his  place  in  parliament, 
lediately  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
,  that  however  much  and  zealously  he 
opposed  the  measure  before,  he  would, 
'  that  its  principle  had  received  the  sanction 
he  House  of  Commons,  throw  no  further  ob- 
les  in  the  way  of  its  progress,  but  would 
ly  the  best  energies  of  his  mind  to  improve 
details  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  I 
I  that  any  man  who  makes  a  specific  unequi- 
il  declaration  of  this  kind,  ought,  in  the 
mce  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  receive 
lit  for  the  sincerity  with  which  he  makes  it 
ir  Edward  is  understood  to  be  ambitipus. 
\B  known  to  have  aspired  at  the  Speaker- 
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ship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  since  Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  now  Lord  Canterbury, 
resigned  the  situation.  His  party  have  encou- 
raged him  in  his  aspirations  after  this  distin- 
guished and  lucrative  office;  and  should  they 
come  into  power,  and  a  new  election  occur 
under  their  tenure  of  office,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  his  wbhes  will  be  gratified. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  is 
often  charged  by  his  opponents  with  being  of  a 
snarlish  and  snappish  disposition.  I  believe 
there  was  some  foundation  for  the  charge  when 
practising  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  his  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
acknowledged  rules  of  politeness. 

As  a  parliamentary  debater  he  never  ranked 
high.  He  seldom  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  House,  even  when  a  majority  of  that  House 
were  of  his  own  politics.  Here  and  there,  both 
on  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  benches,  you 
see  an  honourable  gentleman  lending  him  his 
ears;  but  you  see  the  far  greater  portion  of 
members,   no    matter   what  be  their  poUtical 
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^PU)ioD%  either  engaged  in  conversation,  or  pre- 
^ntiDg  all  the  appearances  of  drowsiness.    You 
^  DO  inconsiderable  number  enjoying  what 
Jfr.  Daniel   Whittle  Harvey    would  call   "  a 
sound  undisturbed  nap."    This  remark,  it  is 
proper  to  state,  is  only  intended  to  apply  to  the 
honourable  and  learned   gentleman   when  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  general  topics.     When 
he  speaks  on  any  question  involving  legal  con- 
siderations, he  is  usually  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention.     There    is    not,  indeed,   a 
man  in   the  house   whose   opinions  on  ques- 
tions  of  law   are  regarded  with  more  defer- 
ence.     I  may  mention  in  proof  of  this,  that 
when,   in  the  commencement  of  the    present 
session,  the  Duchess  of  Kenf  s  Annuity  Bill 
was  under  the  consideration  of  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, and  when  doubts  had  been  expressed 
whether  the  measure  had  been  in  accordance 
with  the  requisite  legal  forms,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
and  Lord  John  Russell  severally  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  Sir  Edward  Sugden's  views  on  the 
point ;  and  the  honourable  and  learned  baronet 
having  given  hb  opinion  in  opposition  to  their 
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impressions  on  the  subject,  they  at  once  de- 
parted from  the  course  they  had  been  pursuing 
though  the  Bill  had  nearly  reached  its  last 
stage,  and  encountered  all  the  ridicule  conse- 
quent on  a  practical  admission  of  having  com- 
mitted a  serious  blunder,  by  re-introducing  the 
measure  in  the  very  form  which  he  recom- 
mended. The  clearness  with  which  Sir  Edward 
on  this  occasion  expressed  his  views  on  a  sub- 
ject involving  so  many  legal  intricacies  and 
difiBculties,  was  the  admiration  of  all  present 
His  speech  occupied,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
nearly  an  hour  in  the  delivery;  and  he  popularised 
the  subject  in  so  singular  a  manner,  that  no 
man  of  the  most  ordinary  comprehension  could 
have  failed  to  follow  him,  without  an  eflTort^  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  address. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden^s  matter  is,  in  most  cases, 
too  strictly  argumentative,  either  to  conouDand 
general  attention  in  the  house,  or  to  be  popular 
out  of  doors.  It  often  partakes,  too^  of  tibe 
qualities  which  usually  distinguish  pleadings  in 
a  court  of  law.  His  style  is  accurate,  though 
sometimes  more  diffuse  than  is  necessary  for  the 
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expression  of  his  views.  He  never  attempts  to 
reach  the  higher  flights  of  eloquence ;  he  betrays 
no  partiality  to  tropes  and  figures.  I  never,  to 
the  beat  of  my  recollection,  heard  him  make  use 
of  anjrthing  partaking  of  the  metaphorical  cha- 
racter. He  has  few  or  no  pretensions  to  the 
name  of  a  statesman.  His  views  are  neither 
profound  nor  enlarged.  I  never  heard  him  give 
utterance  to  anything  which  bore  the  impress  of 
genius  on  it.  His  forte  lies  in  detecdng  defects, 
and  suggesting  remedies  in  the  details  of  a 
measure. 

He  laboured  hard,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
another  work,**  to  point  out  errors  and  make 
improvements  in  the  details  of  the  Reform  Bill ; 
but  8(»ne  of  the  suggestions  which  he  made,  and 
to  which  he  attached  a  special  importance,  hav- 
ing been  disregarded  by  ministers,  he  felt  so 
mortified  at  the  circumstance,  that  he  never 
again  took  any  part  in  the  protracted  discus- 
sions which  occurred  respecting  the  details  of 
the  measure  in  its  progress  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

•  "  The  Bench  and  the  Bar." 
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As  a  speaker  Sir  Edward  Sugden  b  easy  and 
fluent  Ideas  and  words  suggest  themselves  to 
his  mind  much  more  readily  and  copiously  than 
is  always  convenient  for  himself  or  agreeable  to 
those  he  addresses.  Sometimes,  though  not 
often,  he  hesitates  slightly,  through  the  abun- 
dance of  his  resources  as  an  extemporaneous 
speaker :  he  seems  occasionally  to  be  at  a  loss 
which  of  two  ideas  he  should  make  use  of  first ; 
or  which  of  two  or  three  modes  of  expression 
is  the  best 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  can  speak  at  any  time  and 
on  any  subject.  He  is  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise; 
neither  does  he  ever,  when  on  his  legs,  exhaust 
himself  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  by  the  time 
he  has  spoken  two  or  three  minutes,  that  his  difll- 
culty  does  not  consist  in  finding  ideas,  or  suitable 
words  wherewith  to  express  them;  but  that  it 
consists  in  deciding  on  which  he  should  use^  and 
how  he  can  give  the  greatest  possible  number  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  No  matter  what  the 
subject,  and  no  matter  what  the  time  he  has 
been  on  his  legs,  be  never  has  said  the  half  he 
could  have  said  when  he  resumes  his  seat     And 
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It  IS  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  very  rarely 
repeats  himsell  His  speeches  display  great 
variety.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
he  often  spoke ;  but  since  his  return  to  Parlia- 
ment under  a  Liberal  rigime^  he  has  seldom  ad« 
^'ressed  the  House  on  important  questions. 

Sir  Edward  b  not  a  graceful  speaker.     To 
the  character  of  an  orator  he  has  not  the  re- 
motest pretensions.     His  voice  possesses  little 
vviety;  and  he  has  acquired  a  sort  of  sameness 
iQ  his  tones,  which  has  an  unpleasant  e£fect   His 
vwce  18  not  powerful  at  best ;  but  he  seldom  at- 
tempts to  raise  it  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining.     When  he  does  so^  it  usually 
h^  a  screeching  sort  of  sound.   His  enunciation 
Wflttfrom  perfect.     He  speaks  much  too  rapidly 
^  <fc  justice  to  his  elocution.     He  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  speakers  in  the  house.      Few   re- 
porters can  follow  him ;  and  the  difficulty  they 
hftve^  on  this  account,  in  taking  down  what  he 
ttys,  is  greatly  aggravated  from  the  argumenta- 
tive, often    the  professional,   character    of  his 
matter. 

His   action,   like  his   voice,    is    deficient  in 
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variety.  He  generally  fixes  his  eyes  on  some 
particular  member  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  and  addresses  himself  in  appearance,  as 
exclusively  to  that  honourable  gentleman,  as  if 
he  were  the  only  person  present  Sir  Edward, 
however,  is  very  fair  and  impartial  in  the  distri* 
bution  of  his  oratorical  favours.  Though  some 
particular  member  monopolises  those  favours 
for  a  time,  it  is  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  minute  is  generally  the 
longest  period  he  allows  to  any  one  at  once. 
That  short  space  expired,  he  turns  to  some  oth^ 
honourable  gentleman,  and  gives  him  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  his  attention.  Then  he  re* 
peats  the  process,  taking  each  of  them  again  in 
succession  for  another  quarter  of  a  minute.  If 
he  speaks  long  at  a  time,  the  probability  is,  that 
he  also  addresses  himself  in  the  same  way,  to 
those  of  his  own  party  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  from  which  he  speaks;  which  place  always 
is  the  first  row  of  the  Tory  benches,  opposite 
the  end  of  the  table  farthest  from  the  Speaker. 
He  does  not  make  much  use  of  his  arms  in  ad- 
dressing the  House.     I  have  never  seen  him 
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iberal  of  his  gesticulation.  He  quietly  moves 
is  right  hand  up  and  down,  and  now  and  then 
brikes  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  his  fore- 
nger.  In  his  more  animated  moods,  and 
4ien  wishing  to  lay  special  stress  on  some  par- 
ieular  argument  or  point,  he  gives  a  rather 
mart  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  on  some  of  the 
looks  on  the  table. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  scarcely  reaches  the 
niddle  height  He  is  compactly  made,  and  has 
ill  the  appearance  of  a  vigorous  constitution. 
Ele  has  nothing  of  that  thoughtful  cast  of  ex- 
pression  in  his  countenance,  which  is  so  common 
nnong  those  who,  like  him,  have  been  engaged 
daring  the  greater  part  of  their  life  in  profes- 
nonal  pursuits  of  the  most  arduous  kind.  He 
looks  lively  and  cheerful;  a  circumstance  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  he  has 
met  with  serious  disappointments,  and  had  to  sus- 
tain mortifications  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  these 
I  need  not  particularly  allude ;  they  are  too  well 
known  to  render  any  reference  necessary. 

Sir   Edward  has  a  good  deal  of  colour  in 
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his  face,  which  as  yet,  though  in  or  about  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  is  unvisited  by  even  an  incipient 
wrinkle.  He  looks  much  younger  than  he  is. 
His  hair  is  moderately  dark,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  it  He  has  a  fine  clear  sharp  eye, 
which  is  in  happy  keeping  with  the  intellec- 
tual expression  of  his  countenance.  His  nose 
partakes  slightly  of  the  Roman  cast  His  face 
is  of  an  angular  form ;  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
a  pleasant  as  well  as  an  intellectual  aspect 

Mr.  Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  is 
one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  on  the  Tory 
side  of  the  house.  His  party  expect  great 
things  from  him ;  and,  certainly,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  his  age  is  only  thirty-five,  the 
success  of  the  parliamentary  efibrts  be  has 
already  made  justifies  their  expectations.  He  is 
well  informed  on  most  of  the  subjects  which 
usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legblature ; 
and  he  is  happy  in  turning  his  information  to  a 
good  account  He  is  ready  on  all  occasions 
which  he  deems  fitting  ones,  with  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  policy  advocated  by  the  party  with 
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liom  he  acts.  His  extemporaneous  resources 
re  ample.  Few  men  in  the  house  can  impro- 
Lsate  better.  It  does  not  appear  to  cost  him 
a  effort  to  speak.  He  is  a  man  of  very  con- 
iderable  talent,  but  has  nothing  approaching 
3  genius.  His  abilities  are  much  more  the 
esult  of  an  excellent  education,  and  of  mature 
tiidy,  than  of  any  prodigality  on  the  part  of 
Mature  in  the  distribution  of  her  mental 
pfts*  I  have  no  idea  that  he  will  ever  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  a  great  statesman.  His 
news  are  not  sufficiently  profound  or  en- 
larged for  that ;  his  celebrity  in  the  House  of 
CSommons  will  chiefly  depend  on  his  readiness 
and  dexterity  as  a  debater,  in  conjunction  with 
the  excellence  of  his  elocution,  and  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  manner  when  speaking.  His 
style  is  polished,  but  has  no  appearance  of  the 
effect  of  previous  preparation.  He  displays 
considerable  acuteness  in  replying  to  an  oppo- 
nent :  he  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  anything 
vulnerable  in  the  speech  to  which  he  replies, 
and  happy  in  laying  the  weak  point  bare  to  the 
gaze  of  the  House.     He  now  and  then  indulges 


real  iioint  ;it  issue;  win 
deeniuil  must  (lolitic,  n 
it  more  widely. 

The  ablest  speech  be 
and  by  far  the  ablest  oi 
question,  was  when  o] 
March  last,  Sn  George 
the  abolition  of  the  ne^ 
tem  on  the  Ist  of  Augus 
I  should  here  observe 
West  India  planter. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  appei 
much  in  his  favour.  H 
He  is  about  the  usual  he 
His  countenance  is  mild 
a  highly  intellectual  exp 
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refiilly  parted  from  the  crown  downwards  to 
I  brow,  where  it  is  tastefully  shaded.  His 
itures  are  small  and  regular,  and  his  com- 
Bxion  must  be  a  very  unworthy  witness,  if  he 
68  not  possess  an  abundant  stock  of  health. 
Mr.  Gladstone'*s  gesture  is  varied,  but  not 
dlent.  When  he  rises,  he  generally  puts  both 
s  hands  behind  his  back,  and  having  there 
iffered  them  to  embrace  each  other  for  a  short 
ne^  he  unclasps  them,  and  allows  them  to  drop 
I  either  side.  They  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
ain  long  in  that  locality,  before  you  see  them 
Jain  closed  together  and  hanging  down  before 
im.  Their  reunion  is  not  suffered  to  last  for  any 
Dgth  of  time.  Again  a  separation  takes  place, 
id  now  the  right  hand  is  seen  moving  up  and 
3wn  before  him.  Having  thus  exercised  it  a 
ttk,  he  thrusts  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
len  orders  the  left  hand  to  follow  its  example, 
[aving  granted  them  a  momentary  repose  there, 
tey  are  again  put  into  gentle  motion ;  and  in 
few  seconds  they  are  seen  reposing  vis^i-vis 
1  bis  breast  He  moves  his  face  and  body 
{jftn.  one  direction  to  another,  not  forgetting 
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to  bestow  a  liberal  share  of  bis  attention  on  his 
own  party«  He  is  always  listened  to  with  much 
attention  by  the  House,  and  appears  to  be 
highly  respected  by  men  of  all  parties.  He 
is  a  man  of  good  business  habits :  of  this  he 
furnished  abundant  proof  when  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  during  the  short-lived  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Gaskell,  the  member  for  Wenlock,  is 
one  of  the  few  members  who  appear  to  me  to 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  not  occupying  a 
more  prominent  position  than  they  do  in  the 
house.  I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  think,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  original  or  comprehensive  mind ; 
but  he  possesses  a  readiness  and  clearness,  ac- 
companied with  very  considerable  powers  of 
elocution,  which,  were  he  to  speak  oftener  on 
subjects  with  which  he  is  conversant,  could  not 
fail  to  make  him  a  man  of  some  importance. 

His  voice,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  hb 
speeches,  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Lord  Stanley ;  indeed,  when  he  just  rises, 
those  who  do  not  see  him  sometimes  suppose 
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bat  it  is  Lord  Stanley  who  has  risen  to  address 
3e  House. 

Mr.  Gaskell's  voice  has  all  the  distinctness 
r  that  of  the  noble  lord,  with  greater  softness. 
ts  intonations  are  varied,  and  are  usually  in 
ixkI  taste.  In  his  more  animated  moods,  his 
>ice  is  very  often  highly  musical.  His  elocu- 
OD,  too,  is  good  in  other  respects.  When  hur- 
ed  away  by  his  excited  feelings,  his  utterance 
I  too  rapid ;  at  all  times  he  speaks,  perhaps, 
ith  greater  rapidity  than  could  be  desired. 
lis  pleasant  voice  and  agreeable  manner,  how- 
ver,  often  render  his  audience  insensible  to  the 
ict,  and  where  it  is  perceived  they  are  usually 
Bconciled  to  it.  He  is  a  voluble  speaker;  he 
I  never  at  a  loss  for  words ;  he  has  always 
nough  of  them  and  to  spare.  He  rarely  mis- 
places a  word :  all  is  smooth,  and  in  the  best 
rder.  His  style  is  occasionally  too  diffuse. 
Vere  be  to  speak  oftener,  I  rather  think  he  would 
ot  be  quite  so  prodigal  of  his  phraseology.  He 
^ould  not,  in  that  case,  have  the  same  time  to 
repare  and  round  his  sentences. 

Mr.   Gaskeirs    manner  is  highly  animated. 


again,  constitute  one  t 
tiiros  of  liis  actiou.  ' 
towards  hJB  knees  ia  lu 
forcible  an  application 
right  hand  to  the  pdn 
cause  "aamack"  whii 
all  parts  of  the  bouse. 

Judging  A-om  his  mat 
that  Mr.  Gaakell  dediiM 
ing  a  single  word  to  the 
house.  A  stranger  vnag 
his  political  prejudices  to 
dain  bestowing  either  a 
Liberal  party.  He  is 
servative,  but  has  too  m 
a  geotlemaa  ever  to  di 

What  CauSM    him    tn    mA 
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I  haye  said  that  Mr.  Gaskell  is  an  animated 
speaker.     I  might  have  added,  that  he  speaks 
^th  a  fervour  which  bears  on  the  very  face  of 
it  abundant  proof  of  the  strength  and  sincerity 
^th  which  he  is  attached  to  his  principles.    His 
zeal  always  appears  to  be  of  a  consuming  kind. 
^''ou  would  suppose,  from  the  animation  and  ear- 
nestness of  his  manner,  that  he  had  not  a  single 
thought  or  anxiety  about  anything  else  than  the 
subject  on  which  he  addresses  the  House.     He 
seems  to  be  equally  at  home  on  all  topics  on  which 
he  speaks.  A  stranger  is  delighted  in  the  thought, 
after  he  has  addressed  the  House,  that  no  ac- 
cident occurred  to  prevent  his  speaking,  simply 
on  the  ground,  that  if  there  had  been  no  escape- 
^alve  for  what  he  uttered,  his  mind  must  have 
been  a  perfect  volcano. 

Mr.  Gaskell's  features  are  marked.  He  has 
a  short  round  face,  with  a  certain  contraction  of 
its  parts  about  the  eyebrows,  nose,  &c.,  with  a 
moderately-developed  forehead,  dark  eyelashes, 
and  clear  bright  eyes.  His  complexion  is  dark, 
and  his  hair  is  of  a  jet-black  colour.     He  is 
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much  about  the  average  height.  He  is  slenderly 
made,  dresses  with  taste,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  but 
a  young  man,  being  under  his  fortieth  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONSERVATIVE  ENGLISH  ^MEMBERS. 

(continued.) 

fr.  Scarlett— Mr.  Arthur  Trevor— Mr.  Gaily  Knight 
—Lord  Ashley — Mr.  Maclean— Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock. 


[r.  Scarlett,  member  for  Norwich,  almost 
ways  sits  near  to  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  the 
ember  for  Durham.  Indeed  they  are  often  to 
I  seen  in  earnest  conversation  together,  some- 
lies  interchanging  their  opinions  ^^  on  the  pre- 
nt  state  of  the  politics  of  Europe,"^  and  on 
her  occasions  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
le  return  of  the  Tories  to  power. 
Mr.  Scarlett  is  the  son  of  Lord  Abinger,  and 
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inherits  the  present,  not  the  former  political  prin- 
ciples of  his  father.     He  is,  in  other  words,  a 
thorough-going    Conservative.      He    does  sot 
often  treat  the  House  to  specimens  of  his  elo* 
(juence.     In  this,  to  use  a  homely  but  very  ex- 
pressive phrase,  he  serves  it  right     Honourable 
members  have  no  claims  on  his  oratory;   for 
when  he  does  address  them,  he  is  almost  in- 
variably received  in  a  manner  the  very  opposite 
of  encouraging.      Tlie   moment  he  assumes  a 
perpendicular  position,  he  is  assailed  by  a  volley 
of  groans,  growls,  and  other  sounds,  which  I 
know  not  how  to  characterise  in  what  is  called 
parliamentary  language.     I  shall  say  of  them— 
on  the  principle  of  least  said  soonest  mended— 
I  shall  say  of  them,  that  they  are  of  a  most  in- 
musical  character.    They  are  so  to  the  ears  rf 
strangers :   need  I  add,  they  must  be  douUy  so 
to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Scarlett  himself?  He  manager 
however,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  present 
his  temper. 

As  to  getting  into  a  downright  passion,  tM 
is  a  thing  of  which  Mr.  Scarlett,  so  far  as  ny 
observation    extends,   has  never  been   guilty- 
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udgiDg  from  his  appearance,  I  «hould  say 
^  though  not  so  cheerful,  nor  possessing  so 
iMghiDg  a  countenance  as  his  father,  he  is,  like 
iai,  Ml  of  good-nature.  He  seems  to  be  an 
tqr-minded  gentleman,  always  on  good  terms 
rith  himself  and  with  everybody  else.  I  do  not 
Booilect  ever  having  heard  an  ill-natured  ob- 
Ovition  escape  him,  though  I  have  often  seen 
in  receive  such  provocation  as  would  have 
(ritated  the  minds  of  most  other  men.  His 
(Nmteaance  has  something  of  a  heavy  appear- 
M;  whatever  intelligence  is  in  it^  he  owes 
^  a  pair  of  good  eyes.  His  head  is  large. 
I  yet,  he  has  g^ven  no  display  of  any- 
ii^  like  superior  acquirements.     However, 

be  16  not  an  old  man,  being  only  about 
»   fortieth    year,    there    is  no  sajring  what 

may  yet  do.  Many  a  great  genius,  whose 
me  was  previously  unknown,  has  burst  on  the 
rU  all  at  once,  after  having  attained  a  much 
«ter  age.  His  person  is  muscular,  and  he 
I  all  the  appearance  of  excellent  health. 
B  stoutness  verges  on  corpulence.  He 
fr  handsome  man.    There  is  a  ruddiness  in 
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his  complexion,  of  which  1  am  convinced  no 
other  member  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eigbt 
can  boast.  His  hair  is  something  between  t 
dark  and  a  brown,  and  his  whiskers  are  tolenUj 
large,  without  deserving  the  application  of 
Dominie  Sampson's  favourite  adjective  of  "  pro- 
digious !*" 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Scarlett  possesses  no  re- 
putation. He  usually  addresses  the  House  in 
so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  almost  inaudible :  very 
often  he  is  wholly  so.  He  gets  on,  however, 
with  passable  ease  and  fluency.  His  langoige 
is  not  fine :  it  is  very  plain  :  sometimes  it  is  not 
more  correct  than  it  should  be.  He  never  speaks 
long  at  a  time.  It  is  quite  an  era  in  his  ex- 
istence to  be  on  his  legs  ten  consecutive  minutes, 
even  including  the  period  which  usually  elapses 
before  he  is  allowed  to  speak.  And  this  dr* 
cumstance  of  not,  to  use  parliamentaiy  phnseo- 
logy,  trespassing  long  on  the  attention  of  A* 
House,  constitutes  the  crowning  aggravation  o( 
the  conduct  of  those  honourable  gentlemen  oo 
the  opposite  side,  who  always  endeavour  to  pHt 
him  down.    Sometimes  I  have  seen  Mr.  ScarM 
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on  such  occasions,  resume  bis  seat  without 
ha?ing  uttered  a  word ;  but  then  it  has  often 
been  a  question  with  me  whether  he  has  not, 
in  some  such  cases,  stood  up  without  intending 
to  speak,  in  order  that  he  might  give  his  tor- 
mentors an  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Scarlett  is  a  member  of  the  English  bar, 
and  practises  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  professional  business ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
his  own  &ult  My  impression  is,  that  he  is  con- 
stitutionally indolent  —  a  disposition  which  a 
moderate  family  independency  enables  him  to 
indulge. 

Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  member  for  Durham, 
is  also  a  decided  Tory ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  unpopular  among  his  brother  legislators 
than  Mr.  Scarlett  What  scenes  of  uproar  and 
Confusion  have  I  not  witnessed,  on  his  tall  thin 
person  appearing  perpendicularly  when  some 
other  member  has  resumed  his  seat !  I  could 
have  wished,  on  such  occasions,  that  there  had 
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been  written  above  the  door  outside,  ^  No  ad- 
mission for  strangers."  One  minute  in  the 
house  during  such  scenes  would  do  more  to 
lower  its  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  a  stranger, 
than  all  that  has  ever  been  written  against  it 
Then  would  be  the  time  to  make  up  one's  nund 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  members  being  ciDed 
the  "  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe." 
Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  session  of  18S5^ 
that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  ft 
mob  for  the  last  four  years.  There  was  no  oil- 
taking  the  allusion.  What  would  his  lordship 
say,  in  some  of  his  hot  and  hasty  moments,  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  he  still  a  mem- 
ber there,  and  were  to  meet  with  the  same  in- 
terruptions as  he  often  does  in  the  house  to 
which  he  now  belongs  ?  As  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  First  Series  of  '^  Random  Recollections 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  Lord  BrougfaftOi 
then  Mr.  Brougham,  called  it  a  menag^  in 
its  unreformed  state ;  now  it  is  ten  times  woise 
than  ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  Tory  dominadoo. 
The  scenes  which  are  often  exhibited  in  itwta 
Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  and  some  other  unpopobr 
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members  rise  to  speak,  are  such  as  would 
make  any  promiscuous  assemblage  of  mechanics 
ashamed  of  themselves,  were  they  to  be  the  per- 
fiMrmers. 

Mr.  Trevor  is  evidently  a  man  of  good  temper ; 
otherwise  he  would  resent  in  warmer  terms  than 
he  does,  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  he  is 
usually  received.  On  several  occasions,  it  is 
true,  I  have  seen  him  appeal  for  protection  to 
die  chair;  but  that  has  always  been  when 
the  house  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  bear-garden.  He  deserves  great  praise 
for  his  courage :  I  have  never  known  him,  in  a 
single  instance,  to  be  put  down  by  the  clamour  of 
the  Liberals.  Rather  than  give  them  so  much  of 
their  own  way  as  to  resume  his  seat,  I  have  seen 
him  persevere  in  addressing  the  House  for  se- 
veral minutes,  without  one  syllable  he  uttered 
being  heard,  even  by  the  honourable  members 
sitting  next  to  him,  and  when,  in  more  distant 
parts  of  the  house,  his  voice  was  so  completely 
drowned  that  you  could  only  infer  that  he  was 
speaking  at  all,  from  the  motion  of  his  lips. 

Mr.  Trevor  is  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
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ject  of  political  economy,  and  possesses  a  re- 
spectable amount  of  information  on  most  ques- 
tions which  come  before  the  house.  As  a 
speaker,  he  has  no  chance  of  ever  ranking  high. 
His  voice  is  weak,  and  his  manner  has  too  much 
of  languor  about  it  ever  to  be  popular.  He  is 
monotonous,  both  in  his  elocution  and  his  gesti- 
culation. Indeed  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
any  of  the  latter ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
gentle  movement  of  his  right  hand,  and  a  slight 
occasional  turn  of  his  face  from  one  part  of  the 
ministerial  benches  to  another,  he  stands  as 
steady,  to  use  Colonel  Sibthorp's  expression, 
as  a  post  His  face,  like  his  figure,  is  thin.  His 
features  have  somfething  of  a  pensive  expression. 
His  complexion  is  sallow,  and  his  hair  of  a 
darkish  hue.  He  does  not  look  so  old  as  he 
is.  Though  about  bis  forty-second  year,  one 
would  take  him  to  be  at  least  six  or  seven  years 
younger. 

Mr.  Gally  Knight,  member  for  Notting- 
hamshire, is  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  shall 
make  short  work.     He  graces  the  Conservatiye 
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es ;  but  were  I  to  call  him  a  Consenative, 
IT  he  would  not  relish  the  designation.  I 
Jierefore  leave  my  readers  to  call  him  what 
ileaae ;  only  it  is  right,  in  order  that  they 
lave  some  data  on  which  to  ground  their 
o  as  to  the  section  of  politicians  among 
he  ought  to  be  classed,  that  I  should 
on  two  or  three  yery  plain  matters  of  fact 
.  GaDy  Knight,  for  many  years,  professed 
If  to  be  a  Reformer:  he  did  more — he 
and  acted  with  the  Reformers.  A  few  years 
however,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  aban- 
is  seat  on  the  Reform  side  of  the  house,  if 
8  reform  opinions.  Since  then,  he  has  not 
^ne  over  to  the  Tory  side  of  the  house, 
3  has,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  excep- 
proved  himself  a  thick-and-thin  supporter 
iry  principles.  To  be  sure,  he  calls  him- 
n  independent  man.  So,  I  have  always 
red,  does  every  one  who  has  apostatised 
his  former  opinions.  The  very  moment 
lange  is  openly  avowed,  they  set  up  for  in* 
dent  men.  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James 
im.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  George  Sin- 
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clair,  and  others  of  leeser  calibre,  all  daim  to 
be  independent  men.  Question  their  indepeo- 
dence,  and  that  moment  they  will  fly  into  a  pv- 
sion,  just  as  if  you  had  offered  them  a  penooil 
insult.  And  why  should  not  Mr.  Grally  Knighty 
as  well  as  his  betters,  arrogate  to  himself  tke 
virtue  of  independence  ?  And,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, he  has  given  better  proof  of  independence 
than  either  of  the  gentlemen  whose  DtfMS 
I  have  mentioned ;  for,  to  give  only  one  in- 
stance, he  did  actually  vote  against  the  Toriesi 
and  with  Ministers,  on  the  12th  of  June  last, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
bishops'  lands. 

But  to  drop  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's 
independence,  and  to  come  to  a  word  or  two 
touching  his  pretensions  as  a  speaker.  These 
are  humble  enough,  without  a  doubt  He  has 
got  a  tolerable  voice,  but  the  evil  of  it  ia^  he  has 
got  no  ideas  in  the  expression  of  wludi  to  eO' 
ploy  it  He  speaks  seldom :  in  that  he  is  wis^ 
When  he  does  speak,  he  is  generally  very  bfiaf » 
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^«y  wise  again.      He  attempts  none  of  the 
loftier  flights  of  oratory :    a  most  commendable 
YWlution ;    for  he  never  was  destined  to  soar. 
He  contents  himself  with  giving  utterance,  two 
or  three  times  a  session,  to  thirty  or  forty  sen- 
^CQcesi  not  sentiments;   and  this  done,  he  re- 
somes  his  seat,  with  a  look  of  infinite  self-com- 
placency, just  as  if  he  had  thereby  relieved  his 
conscience  of  a  burden  which  was  pressing  on  it 
His  orations,  like  the  sovereign's  speeches  at  the 
opening  of  parliament,  are  for  the  most  part  only 
remarkable  for   their  absence  of  anything  and 
everything  but  words.     He  cannot  be  charged 
with  making  much  fuss  about  his  speeches — 
it  least  in  so  far  as  gesticulation  is  concerned. 
He  usually  puts  hb  hands  to  his  back,  where  he 
joins  them,  and,  standing  as  steadily  as  if  he  were 
transfixed  to  the  spot,  talks  away  very  good- 
naturedly  for  four  or  five  minutes.     He  seldom 
attacks  those  who  differ  from  him ;   he  hardly 
ever  quarrels  with  what  others  mean  to  do ;   it 
18  enough  for  him  that  he  tells  the  House  what 
he  means  to  do  himseli    That  seems  to  him  a 
very  important  piece  of  information,  and  once 
giveiiy  he  sits  down  contented. 
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Mr.  Gaily  Knight  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
poetical  men  in  appearance  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  yet  he  is  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poetical  pieces,  which  possesses 
considerable  merit,  and  has  been  very  favourably 
received.  From  one  of  his  poems  I  extract  the 
following  passage,  which  is  part  of  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  religious  woman  in  affliction  : 


(( 


Ye  who  approach  the  threshold^  cast  aside 
The  worlds  and  all  the  littleness  of  pride ; 
Come  not  to  pass  an  hour^  and  then  away 
Back  to  the  giddy  follies  of  the  day ; 
With  reverent  step  and  heaven-directed  eye. 
Clad  in  the  robes  of  meek  humility, 
As  to  a  temple's  hallowed  courts  repair, 
And  come  the  lesson  as  the  scene  to  share. 
Gaze  on  the  ruin'd  frame  and  pallid  cheek. 
Prophetic  symptoms  that  too  plainly  speak  i 
Those  limbs  that  fail  her  as  she  falters  by ; 
Pains  that  from  nature  will  extort  a  sigh  ; 
See  her  from  social  intercourse  removed. 
Forbid  to  catch  the  friendly  voice  she  loved  ; 
Then  mark  the  look  composed,  the  tranquil  air. 
Unfeigned  contentment  still  enthroned  there ! 
The  cheerful  beams  that,  never  quench *d,  adorn 
That  cheek,  and  gladden  those  who  thought  to 
mourn ; 
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Benignant  smiles  for  all  around  that  shine^ 
Unbounded  lore  and  charity  divine ! 
This  is  religion — not  unreal  dreams, 
Enthusiast  raptures,  and  seraphic  gleams ; 
But  faith's  calm  triumph —reason's  steady  sway ; 
Not  the  brief  lightning,  but  the  perfect  day." 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  is  also  favourably  known 
as  a  writer  of  prose.  He  is  the  author  of 
•*  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy/'  and  "  The 
Normans  in  Sicily.^  He  is  an  admirable  Greek 
scholar,  and  is  in  every  respect  deserving  the 
appellation  of  a  literary  man.  He  is  one  out 
of  many  instances  of  literary  men,  of  great 
talent  and  high  reputation,  failing  to  make  any 
impression  in  the  house.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  excellent  private  character,  and  is  much 
esteemed  by  his  fellow  legislators. 

I  have  hardly  made  such  short  work  with  Mr. 
Gaily  Knight  as  I  promised  in  the  outset  I 
would  do.  A  word  or  two  more  will  certainly 
suffice.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  system  of 
Lavater,  he  is  full  of  good-nature.  He  has  a 
remarkably  cheerful  countenance.  I  cannot 
answer  for  it  at  those  times  when  he  may  be 


on  IX  countenance  lir 
teresting  smile.  He 
and  rather  stoutly  m 
and  his  face  is  of  the  ( 
is  clear  and  healthy  fo 
ably  on  the  wrong  ■ 
bald-beaded:  the  little 
of  a  darkish  colour. 

LoBO  Ashley,  son  o 
and  member  for  Dint 
whom  every  person  (rf 
hold  in  veneration.  H 
exertions  on  behalf  of 
IdSd  and  1634,  will  pn 
ment  to  his  &me  than 
brass  could  nnmihiv  A, 
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ittiserafion  for  the  poor  young  creatures  them- 
seWes.  They  arose  from  a  high  and  holy 
humanity,  and  were  sustained  by  the  same  hal- 
lowed feeling,  amidst  the  lukewarmness  of  some, 
the  cold  half-suppressed  sneers  of  others,  and 
ibe  open  ridicule  of  the  flinty-hearted  political 
economists. 

Lord  Ashley  is  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
promise.  He  is  in  or  about  his  thirty-fifth  year. 
His  self-diffidence  has  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  taking  that  active  part  in  public  life  which 
his  principles,  his  talents,  and  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, would  equally  justify  him  in  taking.  If  I 
aib  not  mistaken,  however,  the  noble  lord  will, 
ere  long^  come  before  his  country  and  the  world 
with  a  br  greater  prominency  than  he  has  yet 
done. 

His  personal  appearance  is  much  in  his  fa- 
vour. His  figure  is  tall  and  handsome.  He 
has  a  fine,  open,  and  intellectual  countenance. 
His  features  are  marked.  His  face  is  rather 
thin:  his  complexion  is  something  between 
dark  and  pale ;  and  his  hair,  which  is  usually 
long,  is  of  a  beautiful  black.    His  dark  eye  is 
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(|uick,  and  has  an  intelligent  expression.  He  has 
a  well-formed,  ample  forehead.  His  whole  ap- 
pearance is  prepossessing,  and  the  feeling  which 
it  at  first  sight  creates  in  his  favour,  is  increased 
by  his  manner  when  addressing  the  House. 
His  gesture  is  animated,  but  natural :  it  is  the 
gesture  of  a  man  who  is  sincere  in  the  opinions 
he  expresses,  and  who  is  deeply  anxious  for 
their  practical  adoption  by  others.  Inhere  is 
nothing  clap-trap  or  theatrical  about  him.  No 
man  could  evince  more  modesty  in  his  manner, 
unless,  indeed,  that  modesty  were  to  degenerate 
into  absolute  weakness  or  inaction.  His  lord- 
ship has  not  that  morbid  modesty,  if  not  some- 
thing worse,  which  would  lead  him  to  compro- 
mise first  principles.  His  voice  is  soft,  clear, 
and  flexible.  He  is  generally  audible,  but  sel- 
dom speaks  in  loud  tones :  it  is  only  when  he 
warms  with  his  subject,  that  he  raises  his 
voice  to  a  high  pitch.  He  never,  however,  does 
raise  it  so  high  as  to  be  unpleasant 

In  some  of  the  more  animated  parts  of  bis 
addresses,  I  have  seen  the  noble  lord  exhibit 
proofs  of  effective  oratory.    I  have  known  him 
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give  utterance  to  highly  eloquent  passages,  and 
to  deliver   those  passages  with  an  effect  that 
would  do  credit  to  some  of  our  most  popular 
speakers.     I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  borne  out 
in  this  remark  by  all  who  heard  the  noble  lord 
speak  at  a  meeting  held  in  February  last  year,  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  to  resist  the  efforts  the 
Dissenters  were  then  making  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates.     He  times  his  utterance  with 
judgment:   he  neither  speaks  too  slowly,  nor 
with  too  much  rapidity.     He  speaks  with  ease 
and  fluency.     He  seldom  hesitates,  or  seems  at 
a  loss  for  words.     His   style  is  accurate  and 
polished,  but  has  no  appearance  of  elaboration. 
His  matter  is  always  good :  his  ideas  cannot  be 
said  to  be  either  profound  or  original ;  but  they 
never  fall  below  mediocrity.     There  is  always 
strong  good  sense  in  what  he  says.     He  is  not 
a  wordy  speaker :  his  speeches  are  full  of  ideas, 
though,  as  I  have  just  said,  there  is  nothing 
very  brilUant  in  them.     He  is  a  religious  man ; 
and  one,  I  believe,  who  acts  up  to  the  principles 
he  professes,  in  all  the  public  and  private  rela- 
tions of  life.  He  is  evidently  well  versed  in  scrip- 
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ture.  I  heard  him  quote  passage  after  passage 
— passages,  too,  not  often  quoted — ^at  the  meet- 
ing already  referred  to  at  the  Freemasons^ 
Tavern,  with  an  ease  and  readiness  which  no 
clergyman  could  have  surpassed.  He  is  also 
well  acqusdnted  with  theology,  as  exhibited  in 
the  works  of  divines  of  various  denominations. 
Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  venerable  representative 
of  modem  Wesleyan  methodism,  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  in  question; 
and  he  must  have  been  greatly  surprised  and 
gratified  at  the  way  in  which  Lord  Ashley  on 
that  occasion  spoke  of  the  great  good  which 
had  been  achieved  by  John  Wesley,  in  ^  awaken- 
ing a  sleeping  church,"  and  of  the  happy  results 
which  had,  in  different  parts  of  England,  at- 
tended the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  member  for  Oxford,  b  one 
of  the  most  rising  Tories  in  the  house.  He  has 
only  been  a  few  years  in  parliament,  but  during 
that  time  has  kept  himself  constantly  before  the 
public  by  his  frequent  speeches.    He  is  thin 
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aod  tall,  and  seemingly  under  forty  years  of  age. 
His  features  are  marked,  and  have  rather  an 
intelligent  aspect  His  complexion  has  a  ten- 
dency to  paleness;  and  his  hair  is  mode- 
rately dark.  He  has  a  strong  clear  voice,  and 
speaks  with  considerable  fluency.  He  seldom 
appears  at  a  loss  for  words ;  but  sometimes  half 
the  number  he  employs  would  do  every  justice 
to  the  idea  of  which  he  is  seeking  to  deliver 
himself.  There  is  a  monotony  in  his  elocution ; 
bat  it  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  monotony. 
His  manner  altogether  is  agreeable  enough. 
On  ordinary  occasions  he  makes  a  moderate  use 
of  gesture:  his  only  fault  in  this  respect  is, 
that  be  expends  the  same  amount  of  action  on 
the  most  trifling,  as  he  does  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions.  When  I  say  this,  however, 
let  me  not  be  understood  as  meaning  the  im- 
portance which  he  himself  attaches  to  the  parti- 
cular subjects,  but  that  in  which  the  public 
would  be  disposed  to  regard  them.  When  he 
fimcies  that  he  is  expatiating  on  some  topic  of 
eommanding  moment— and  he  has  got  an  unfor- 
tmiate  habit  of  thinking  that  subject  important 
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which  appears  to  everybody  else  to  be  of  the 
most  trifling  kind —  be  assumes  every  variety  of 
theatrical  attitude.  Few  men  could,  in  such 
cases,  be  more  liberal  of  their  gesticulation. 
He  puts  his  body  into  positions  which  would 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  other  persons.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  can  wheel  himself  about 
on  such  occasions,  deserves  all  commendation : 
it  would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  mounte- 
bank. One  moment  you  see  him  looking  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  face,  as  staid  and  stiff  in 
appearance  as  if  he  were  in  a  nameless  jacket; 
the  next  he  has  his  face  to  the  Tory  members 
immediately  behind  the  place  where  he  usually 
stands;  which  place,  on  all  occasions  that  he  con- 
siders great,  is  on  the  floor,  pretty  much  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  house.  I  need  not  add,  therefore, 
that  as  this  locality  is  nearly  opposite  Lord  John 
Russeirs  situation,  the  honourable  member  turns 
his  back  fairly  enough  on  his  lordship.  And 
what  adds  to  the  ludicrousness  of  these  sudden 
evolutions,  is  the  circumstance,  that  when  be 
thus  turns  his  back  on  tbe  noble  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  usually  seizes  the  tails 
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of  his  coat — generally  a  blue  one — and  throws 
them  away  from  him,  just  as  if  the  poor  inno- 
cent appendages  had  done  him  some  serious 
injury. 

Mr.  Maclean  appears  to  be  always  in  earnest 
in  what  he  says:    everything  which  proceeds 
from  his  lips  has  manifestly  its  origin  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart.     He  is  a  genuine  Conserva- 
txve:    he  is,  I  am  satisfied,  pre-eminently  so 
from  conviction,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
personal  advantage.     Not  that  I,  by  any  means, 
would  be  understood  as  saying,  that  he  would 
have  any  objection    tp  a  snug  place  under  a 
Tory  government     Mr.  Maclean  I  take  to  be 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  for  that  But  I  be- 
lieve his  Toryism  is  of  that  sincere  and  disin- 
terested kind,  that  he  would  speak  for  it  and  vote 
for  it,  although  be  had  no  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  it  again  in  the  ascendant  during  his  life. 

It  is  no  bad  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  Tory  principles,  that  Colonel 
Sibthorp  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  honour- 
able  gentleman.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say 
that  the  gallant  colonel  is  infallible,  any  more 
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than  other  men,  in  such  matters.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  he  has  often  erred  by  reposing  a 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  certain  persons 
professing  Conservatism,  which  the  event  has 
shown  to  have  been  unfounded.  But  I  do  mean 
to  say  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
hb  opinions  in  such  cases  are  correct;  and 
therefore  it  is  right  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Oxford  should  have  all  the  credit  with  his 
party  for  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  Con- 
servatism, which  the  fact  of  Colonel  Sibthorp 
being  quite  satisfied  on  the  subject  can  g^ve 
him. 

Mr.  Maclean  occasionally  addresses  the 
House  on  various  questions  of  domestic  policy ; 
but  his  great  hobby  is  on  matters  which  particu- 
larly bear  on  our  foreign  relations.  The  affiurs 
of  Spsdn  have  been  to  him  a  most  fruitful 
theme.  Many  an  hour's  eloquence  has  he  spent 
at  different  times  on  them.  Of  course  he  takes 
Don  Carlos^s  side  of  the  question;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  decidedly  the  ablest^ 
as  well  as  the  most  indefatigable  advocate  whom 
that  Prince  has  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
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nons.  His  speeches  on  the  Spanish  question 
gfenenilly  display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  in  all  its  details ;  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  his  notices  of  motions  relatiTe  to  the 
part  which  our  government  has  taken  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  do  not  cause  Lord 
Paimerston  such  uneasiness,  on  their  being 
made^  as  to  make  him  sometimes  forget  the  claims 
whidi  the  Graces  usually  have  on  his  homage. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  that  the  noble  lord^s 
whiskers  have  not  appeared  in  so  <^  nice  ^  a 
condition  as  usual  on  those  nights  appointed 
for  bringing  forward  the  Spanish  question  by 
Mr.  Maclean.  The  honourable  gentleman  on 
such  occasions  is  bold  and  fluent,  without  being 
coarse  or  vituperative,  in  his  attacks  on  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  in  relation  to 
matters  in  the  Peninsula.  He  displays  consi- 
derable acuteness ;  and  when  he  has  once  got 
Lord  Paimerston  into  a  wrong  position,  he 
lashes  away  at  him  without  measure  or  mercy. 
In  bringing  forward  a  motion,  I  believe 
he    prepares    his    speeches    beforehand ;    but 
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than  other  men,  in  such  matters.  On  the  codp 
trary,  I  believe  he  has  often  erred  by  repoongi 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  certain  perscnu 
professing  Conservatism,  which  the  event  hai 
shown  to  have  been  unfounded.  But  I  do  mean 
to  say  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instanoeii 
hb  opinions  in  such  cases  are  correct;  and 
therefore  it  is  right  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Oxford  should  have  all  the  credit  with  hia 
party  for  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  hia  Con- 
servatism, which  the  fact  of  Colonel  Sibtborp 
being  quite  satbfied  on  the  subject  can  give 
him. 

Mr.  Maclean  occasionally  addresses  the 
House  on  various  questions  of  domestic  policy; 
but  his  great  hobby  is  on  matters  which  particu- 
larly bear  on  our  foreign  relations.  The  affiun 
of  Spain  have  been  to  him  a  most  fruidiil 
theme.  Many  an  hour's  eloquence  has  he  spent 
at  different  times  on  them.  Of  course  he  takes 
Don  Carlos^s  side  of  the  question ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  is  decidedly  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  most  inde&tigable  advocate  whom 
that  Prince  has  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
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»8ion  to  which  he  applied  himself.  He 
rapidly  from  one  degree  of  distinction  at 
bar  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  highest 
ler  these  circumstances  his  party  expected . 
he  would,  immediately  on  his  entering  par- 
lent,  produce  a  sensation  in  the  house,  and 
*  afterwards  occupy  a  position  in  it,  second 
r,  perhaps,  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
The  event  has  proved  how  grievously  his 
ads  had  miscalculated  on  the  subject  Sir 
derick's  parliamentary  efforts  have,  without 
exception,  been  signal  failures.  He  dwin- 
1  down  at  once  to  the  dimensions  of  a  fifth 
^ixth  rate  speaker.  The  few  months  during 
ch  he  filled  the  oflffce  of  Attorney  General 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  brought  him, 
lecessity,  rather  frequently  before  the  House ; 

Sir   Robert's  administration  received  but 
le  actual  assistance  from  his  speeches.    Since 

dissolution  of  that  government,  he  has 
lorn  addressed  the  House.  When  he  does 
he  always  makes  short  speeches.  I  have 
iom  seen  him  occupy  the  attention  of  honour- 
e  members  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  mintites 
iroL.  II.  o 
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he  possesses  very  respectable  powers  of  impro- 
visation. Some  of  his  replies  are  happy.  His 
enunciation  in  such  cases  is  generally  easy  and 
rapid ;  and  his  extemporaneous  resources,  iqurt 
from  mere  words,  are  above  mediocrity. 

Mr.  Maclean  is  very  useful  to  his  party,  spe- 
cially in  the  article  of  speaking  against  time. 
Whenever  they  wish  to  prolong  a  discussioD) 
for  any  particular  reason,  they  have  only  to  give 
Mr.  Maclean  the  hint,  and  that  moment  he  gets 
on  his  legs  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  hil( 
according  as  either  period  may  appear  most  de- 
sirable. 

• 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  member  for  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, entered  the  house  some  years  nffh 
under  circumstances  which  excited  a  general 
expectation  of  a  brilliant  parliamentary  career. 
His  whole  life  had  been  a  continued  scene  of 
triumphs.  He  was  distinguished  at  school 
above  his  class-fellows.  The  same  good  fortooe 
followed  him  to  the  university.  There  he  ctf- 
ried  off  almost  every  prize  for  which  be  com* 
peted.    Nor  was  his  success  less  great  in  the 
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liession  to  which  he  applied   himself.     He 
e  rapidly  from  one  degree  of  distinction  at 
\  bar  to  another,  till  he  reached  the  highest. 
ider  these  circumstances  his  party  expected . 
It  he  would,  immediately  on  his  entering  par- 
ment,  produce  a  sensation  in  the  house,  and 
er  afterwards  occupy  a  position  in  it,  second 
Iy»  perhaps,  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
\L    The  event  has  proved  how  grievously  his 
ends  had  miscalculated  on  the  subject     Sir 
■ederick's  parliamentary  efforts  have,  without 
.  exception,  been  signal  failures.     He  dwin- 
m1  down  at  once  to  the  dimensions  of  a  fifth 
sixth  rate  speaker.     The  few  months  durin<^ 
lich  he  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  brought  him, 
necessity,  rather  frequently  before  the  House ; 
it    Sir   Robert's  administration   received  but 
tie  actual  assistance  from  his  speeches.    Since 
e   dissolution  of  that  government,    he    has 
klom  addressed  the  House.     When  he  does 
,  he  always  makes  short  speeches.     I  have 
Idom  seen  him  occupy  the  attention  of  honour- 
»le  members  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  mintites 
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at  a  time.  He  does  not  now  excite  much  at- 
tention when  he  rises.  Even  the  Conservatiftt 
themselves  are  not  over-prompt  in  lending  Urn 
their  ears.  The  tones  of  his  voices  and  occa* 
sionally  his  manner  also,  remind  me  of  the 
voice  and  manner  of  Lord  Brougham ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  voice  of  the  latter  is  much 
more  powerful,  and  is  called  into  greater  pltyi 
and  that  his  action  is  much  more  vehem^ 
Like  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Frederick  is  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  back  his  heady  and  withdnw^ 
ing  himself  a  few  feet  from  the  table.  At  other 
times  he  shakes  his  head  a  good  deal,  and  ap* 
plies  his  fist  with  all  his  force  to  the  table,  b 
the  beginning  of  bis  speeches  his  utterance  is 
slow  and  solemn.  As  he  advances,  he  proceeds 
with  a  little  more  rapidity.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  are  somewhat  harsh ;  and  they  £b11  more 
disagreeably  on  the  ear  from  their  want  of  vs- 
riety. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  bears  some  resemblsoce 
to  Lord  Brougham  in  his  personal  appearaDce, 
as  well  as  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  gesture; 
but  he  is  not  so  tall  as  his  lordship.    His  bair  is 
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of  a  dark-grey  colour,  and  he  usually  has  an 
ample  crop  of  it.     His  features  are  marked ;  his 
eyes  and  nose  are  large,  and  there  are  incipient 
wrinkles  in  his  face.     His  complexion  is  some- 
thing  between  dark  and  pale.     The  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  that  of  deep   thought, 
mingled  with  a  reserved  manner;   and  so  far 
the  principles  of  physiognomy  hold  good;  for 
Sir  Frederick  is  often  lost  in  his  own  contem- 
plations on  literary  and  legal  topics,  and  seldom 
holds  conversation  with  any  of  his  friends  in  the 
house.    He  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be  com- 
fortable in  St  Stephen^s;  which  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  tact  of  his  not  being  over- 
regular    in  his  attendance.     He  looks  much 
older  than  he  is.    He  is  not  much  above  his 
fiftieth  year;  but  any  one,  judging  only  from 
his  appearance,  would  be  apt  to  set  him  down 
as  close  upon  sixty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LIBERAL  ENGLISH  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Benial— Mr.  Aglionby — Mr.  Jervis — Mr.  Hani- 
Icy— Mr.  Howard— Mr.  Sandford.— Mr.  BrothcrtOD. 

Mr.  Bernal,  the  member  for  Rochester,  is 
better  kno\\'n  as  chairman  of  committees,  tbs 
as  a  speaker  in  the  house.  He  speaks  y0J 
seldom,  and  never  at  any  length,  on  any  ipxtr 
tion  of  commanding  importance.  Possibly  v 
notion  is — and  assuredly  it  would  not  be  i 
wrong  one — that  he  has  abundant  exercise  f^ 
his  lungs  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  ooo- 
mittees,  without  volunteering  speeches  in  oitb- 
nary  circumstances.  Mr.  Bemal,  besides,  bis 
an  inducement  to  act  as  chairman  of  comnutteeSf 
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rhich  he  has  not  to  make  speeches  to  the 
iouse.  For  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
le  receives  the  handsome  sum  of  1,200/.  a  year ; 
?hile  not  one  farthing  would  he  get  for  his 
ipeeches,  even  did  he  possess  the  most  eloquent 
ongue  that  ever  spoke,  and  he  were  to  play  the 
nrator  every  night  He  has  a  clear  audible 
roice,  evidently  possessed  of  considerable  power, 
hough  he  does  not  call  its  capabilities  into  full 
>lay.  You  hear  him  distinctly  in  all  parts  of  the 
louse,  even  when  he  looks  as  if  he  fancied  him- 
self to  be  only  speaking  to  some  private  friend 
icroBs  the  table.  He  talks  with  considerable 
iaae  and  fiEu;ility.  His  style  is  plain;  occa- 
sionally it  is  terse  and  vigorous;  it  is  always 
clear.     There  is  no  mistaking  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Bemal  appears  to  best  advantage  as  a 
speaker  at  a  public  meeting.  I  recollect  being 
present  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  members  for  Lam- 
beth, at  the  Horns  Tavern,  in  the  end  of  1835: 
and  Mr.  Bemal  made  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  excellent  speeches  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion. There  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  decision  and 
energy  which  I  have  not  witnessed  in  any  of  his 
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speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
He  suited  the  action,  too^  to  the  word.  Hii 
gesture  was  energetic  without  being  extnn- 
gant.    In  his  manner  in  the  House  of  Comfflom 
there  are  no  indications  of  warmth :  there  he  ii 
sufficiently  conservative  of  his  gesture.    None 
of  his  next  neighboursi  as  Mr.  Wakley  wooU 
say,  are  in  danger  of  getting  a  btx)ken  heel 
from  the  unguarded  use  of  his  hands.    Let  ne 
not,  however,  be  understood  as  insinuating  tfalt 
Mr.  Bemal  has  no  gesture  at  all :  he  has  som^ 
but  it  is  moderate :    it  usually  consists  of  ft 
limited  and  gentle  movement  of  his  right  band. 

Mr.  Bemal  is  a  man  of  respectable  taknt. 
He  never  utters  anything  feeble  or  silly;  M 
neither  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  everfloir 
many  degrees,  if  he  soar  at  all,  above  medio- 
crity. Sometimes  he  displays  acuteness  m  de- 
tecting the  slips  of  an  opponent  I  have^  ab<^ 
on  repeated  occasions,  thought  him  happy  v 
developing  his  own  views  of  a  question*  He 
seldom  falters  or  hesitates^  and  when  he  deesi 
never  to  an  unpleasant  extent  • 

As  chairman  of  committees,  Mr.  Beraal  gi^ 
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Teat  satisfiiction  to  the  House.  He  has  not 
tiach  of  the  poUshed  manners  of  the  late 
^leaker,  nor  does  he  equal  in  this  respect  the 
rasent ;  his  manners  are  plain  and  unassuming ; 
»at  every  one  knows  that  he  is  a  man  of  genuine 
jndness  of  heart.  Hence,  he  is  esteemed  by 
oen  of  all  parties.  Without  parading  the 
utfaority  with  which  his  oiSce  of  chairman  has 
aveeted  him — which  power  is  practically  as 
ireat  while  the  House  is  in  committee  as  that 
if  the  Speaker  himself — he  knows  well  how  to 
iBsert,  when  there  is  occasion,  the  dignity  of 
fae  utuation  he  fills,  and  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
■acter  of  the  House.  I  have  repeatedly  had 
Mscasion  to  admire  the  firmness,  blended  with 
aoderation,  which  he  shows  in  dealing  with 
tacb  troublesome  customers  as  several  of  the 
trish  Liberal  members. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  I  have  re- 
peatedly observed  in  Mr.  Bemal's  conduct  in 
the  house.  Whether  the  thing  be  accidental  or 
Qoty  I  cannot  say;  but  I  have  generally  re- 
marked, that,  immediately  before  his  being 
called  to  the  chair,  he  goes  and  seats  himself  at 
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the  furthest  corner  of  the  Conservative  side  o( 
the  house,  as  if  wishing  to  have  an  opportumt}' 
of  walking  the  greatest  distance  the  size  of  the 
house  will  allow,  before  taking  his  seat  as  chair- 
man.    Some  ill-natured  people  might  wish  to  , 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Bemal's  object  in  this  move- 
ment is  to  show  ofif  his  person.   I  do  not  believe 
anything  of  the  kind,  though  Mr.  Bemal  haa, 
undoubtedly,  a  commanding  person.    He  is  taD 
and  stout.     A  better  formed  figure,  conffldenog 
that  he  is  a  robust  man,  is  not  often  to  be 
seen.     He  is  evidently  possessed  of  great  phy- 
sical strength.      Were  he  an   Irish  emigrant 
come  over  to  this  country  to  seek  for  employ- 
ment, he  would  be  engaged  at  once,  under  the 
impression   that  he   was  an   ^^able-bodied  la- 
bourer.''    His  face  is  round,  and  his  features 
are  intelligent  and  agreeable.     His  complexion 
indicates  an  ample  stock  of  health.     He  baa  a 
tine  forehead.      His  hair  is   of  a  dark-bro«D 
colour,  but  a  considerable  part  of  his  bead  ia 
bald.     He  is  of  Jewish  extraction.     His  grafld* 
father,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  an  Israelite 
in  early  life,  but  became  a  convert  to  Cbn*" 
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tianity.     Mr.  Benial  is  in  the  meridian  of  life : 
I  should  think  him  not  above  fifty. 

Mr.  Aglionby,  the  member  for  Cockermouth, 
addresses  the  House  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency than  would  be  inferred  from  the  reporti^ 
of  the  proceedings  given  in  the  newspapers.  A 
km  words  will  explain  how  this  happens.  He 
very  seldom  takes  part  in  the  discussions  which 
arise  on  the  introduction  or  second  reading  of 
any  important  measure.  He  confines  himself 
to  observations  on  matters  of  minor  importance, 
and  chiefly  when  the  House  is  in  committee. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  but  seldom  that  any  report 
of  what  b  said  by  honourable  members  is  given 
in  the  public  journals.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Aglionby  address  the  House,  when  in  com- 
mittee, ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  an 
evening,  and  hi^  name  has  not,  perhaps,  appeare<l 
once  in  the  papers  of  the  following  day.  I 
liave  repeatedly  seen  other  members  much 
oftener  address  the  House  on  particular  occa- 
sions, and  yet  not  one  word  of  what  fell  from 
them  was  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  next 
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morning ;  nor  even  the  single  foct  stated  that 
they  had  spoken  at  alL 

Mr.  Aglionby  is  a  man  of  excellent  business 
habits,  and  often  displays  considerable  acute- 
ness  in  detecting  the  defects  or  positive  hults 
of  a  measure,  in  its  progress  through  committee. 
He  used  to  be  commendably  regular  in  his 
attendance  in  the  house,  but  1  do  not  think  be 
has  been  quite  so  exemplary  in  this  respect  of 
late.  In  the  sessions  of  1834  and  1835,  he 
generally  was  among  the  last  to  exchange  the 
toils  of  legislation  for  the  luxury  of  sound  re- 
pose on  his  bed.  Many  of  his  honouraUe 
colleagues  in  the  Commons  were  then,  night 
after  night,  sleeping  soundly  in  their  own 
houses,  or  busily  engaged  in  circulating  the 
bottle — if,  indeed,  they  were  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, worse  employed — ^while  he,  vrith  Mr* 
Hume,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  others,  were  carefully  sifidng  and  im* 
proving  measures  of  great  public  importance^  in 
their  transit  through  committee.  He  really 
was  a  most  laborious  and  very  useful  member: 
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le  is  SO  stiil  to  a  great,  though  I  doubt  if  he  be 
«>  the  same,  extent  as  before.    He  and   Mr. 
Hume,  for  seyeral  sessions,  took  the  trouble  of 
preparing  the  list  of  the  majority  and  minority, 
whenever  a  division  on  any  interesting  question 
XK>k  place  in  the  house ;  and  so  anxious  has  he 
ilways  been  on  such  occasions  to  accommodate 
the  press  and  the  public,  that  I  have  known 
him  go  himself  repeatedly  to  the  office  of  one  of 
kbe  newspapers  with  the  list,  when  the  House 
had  been  up  before  he  had  been  able  to  get  it 
prepared.    By  going  to  the  office  of  one  of  the 
monung  journals,  in  such  cases,  he  was  virtually 
gmng  to  the  offices  of  all ;  for  he  always  gave 
particular  instructions  to  the  party  with  whom 
he  left  the  list  of  the  divisions,  that  slips  of  it, 
SB  soon  as  put  in  types,  should  be  sent  round  to 
the  other  journals. 

Mr.  Aglionby  is  a  man  of  the  highest  int^ 
grity  in  his  public  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
private  worth.  His  notion  is,  that  when  once  a 
member  is  sufficiently  known  to  his  constituents, 
be  ought  not  on  any  future  election  to  canvass 
tliem  for  their  support.     And  the  notion  is  not 
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>»ith  him  theoretical  only;  he  embodies  it  ia 
practice^  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  election  for 
Cockermouth,  he  abstained  from  canvassingi 
conceiving  that  the  electors  must  by  this  time 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  principles* 

Mr.  Aglionby  b  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
talent  His  speeches  are  more  remarkable  fior 
their  good  sense,  with  occasional  acuteness, 
than  for  any  higher  degree  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties. 1  never  heard  him  give  utterance  to  any- 
thing brilliant  or  profound ;  but  I  have  repeat- 
enly  seen  him  discover  blemishes  in  a  measure, 
or  blunders  committed  in  legislation  on  it,  which 
had  escaped  the  observation  of  all  others. 
Brought  up  to  the  legal  profession,  though  I 
beUeve  he  has  never  practised  at  the  bar  to  any 
extent,  he  has  a  great  command  of  words  on  all 
occasions.  He  does  not,  in  general,  speak  long 
at  a  time;  but,  from  the  manifest  ease  with 
which  he  does  deliver  his  sentiments,  I  am  con- 
tident  he  could  go  on  without  a  moment's  in- 
termission, or  without  any  great  inconvenienoa 
to  himself,  for  hours  at  a  time ;  and  that,  too^ 
on  any  subject — even  on  the  most  trifling.     1 
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now  of  few  men  who  possess  greater  volubility. 
[e  speaks  with  singular  rapidity:  I  am  not 
jire  whether  he  does  not  speak  a  greater  quan- 
ity  in  a  given  time  than  any  member  in  the 
lOUse.  No  reporter  could,  if  he  wished,  follow 
he  honourable  gentleman  through  his  speeches : 
hat,  however,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
^ven,  is  never  attempted.  His  voice  is  not 
itrong,  but  it  is  clear.  It  is  easier  to  hear  than 
to  follow  him.  He  never  raises  his  voice.  He 
continues  in  the  same  low  key  throughout. 

I  cannot  say  what  is  the  precise  age  of  Mr. 
Aglionby;  but  no  one  would  suppose  he  was 
more  than  forty-five.  He  is  a  little,  thick-set 
man,  but  cannot  be  called  corpulent  His  face 
is  round,  and  his  complexion  is  somewhat  florid. 

He  is  greyish-haired,  and  pretty  well  whiskered. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  pleasing 

and  intelligent 

Mr.  Jervis,  the  member  for  Chester,  used  to 
speak  with  some  frequency ;  but  of  late  he  has 
been  comparatively  silent  He  is  well  informed 
OQ  most  of  the  questions  which  come  before  the 
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house  ;  but  I  have  never  obseryed  in  his 
speeches  any  indications  of  a  vigorous  or  com- 
prehensive mind.  He  never  speaks  on  ques- 
tions of  commanding  moment :  he  always  I^ 
serves  himself  for  those  of  subordinate  interest 
Usually,  indeed,  he  confines  himself  to  ques- 
tions which  are  only  of  local  importance.  He 
appears  to  most  advantage  in  committees  of  the 
whole  House :  his  suggestions  for  the  imiHt)Ye- 
ment  of  measures  which  are  on  their  passage 
through  committee,  are  often  judicious.  Tbe 
greatest  recommendation  of  his  speeches  is  their 
good  sense.  He  is  always  intelligible :  be  is  so 
even  when  the  subject  is  complicated.  He  is  a 
barrister  by  profession,  though  I  believe  be  does 
not  practise  to  any  great  extent 

Like  most  lawyers,  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  profusion  of  words,  and,  like  the  majoritj  of 
those  speakers  by  trade,  he  gets  on  with  ff^ 
ease  and  considerable  rapidity  of  utteranoe. 
His  voice  is  weak ;  and  hence,  between  tbe  low 
tones  in  which  he  speaks,  and  his  unusual  vo- 
lubility, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow  hiin- 
There  is  no  variety  in  his  voice.  If  you  hearbim 
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Mice,  you  can  fonn  as  good  an  idea  of  him  as  a 
qpeaker,  as  if  you  had  heard  him  a  hundred  times. 
Ele  it  yery  sparing  of  his  gesture :  frequently 
le  usee  none,  unless  a  very  slight  movement 
A  the  light  hand,  accompanied  by  an  occasional 
jenUe  movement  of  the  head,  should  be  dignified 
vf  the  name.  His  appearance  is  not  much  in  his 
BaTOur  as  a  speaker.  He  is  about  the  middle 
hagfat»  but  slenderly  made.  His  complexion  is 
pale,  and  there  is  something  feminine  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  His  face  has  more 
of  the  oblong  than  of  the  angular  form:  his 
iMtures  are  regular,  without  anything  strongly 
marked  His  hair  is  of  a  dark  brown,  and  ex- 
hibits no  traces  of  those  curling  locks  with 
which  the  hair  of  so  many  other  honourable 
members  abounds. 

Mr.  Jervis  is  but  a  young  man  :  he  is  seem- 
ingly under  his  fortieth  year.  He  is  a  decided 
reformer.  Without  <*  going  the  whole  hog  "  in 
Radicalism,  he  is  something  considerably  more 
than  the  mere  Whig.  He  is  well  liked  in  the 
house.  He  always  commands  attention  when- 
ever  be  rises  to  speak ;  and  the  indulgence  thus 
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extended  to  him,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  respect  which  is  invariably  evinced  towards 
him,  he  has  the  good  taste  and  the  good  judg- 
ment not  to  abuse,  by  dooming  the  House  to 
hear  any  lengthened  harangue.  He  never  speaks 
long  at  a  time;  seldom  above  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  spoken  for 
more  than  twenty  minutes  at  once  during  the 
last  three  sessions.  His  manners  are  modest, 
though  he  has  no  lack  of  self-possession*  He 
has  none  of  that  petulancy  about  him  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  in  the  parliamentary  ex- 
hibitions of  various  other  young  members  of  pas- 
sable talent,  who  sometimes  address  the  House. 
Everyone  must,  at  a  glance,  see  intelligence 
in  Mr.  Jervis's  face ;  and  if  that  tace  speak  the 
truth,  he  must  be  blessed  with  a  tolerably  good 
temper.  His  conduct  in  the  house  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  this  theor}'.  I  have  never  seen  him 
involved  in  any  personal  altercation  with  any 
other  honourable  member;  nor  have  I  ever  wit- 
nessed  him  taking  a  part  in  those  scenes  of  up* 
roar  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded.  He 
de8e^^•es  credit  for  the  regularity  of  his  attend" 
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ince  on  his  parliamentary  duties.     He  is  rarely 
absent  when  there  is  an  important  question  be- 
fore the  house ;  and  he  is  often  present  when 
the  questions  under  consideration  are  not  of  ge- 
neral interest     He  is  a  useful  rather  than  a 
shining  member ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  hold 
that  that  man,  though  of  common  talents,  who 
is  punctual  in  his  attendance  in  the  house,  and 
takes  part  in  the  more  laborious  duties  which 
devolve    on    the    members,   has  incomparably 
greater  claims  to  the  suffrages  of  a  constituency, 
than  he  who  makes  what  is  called  a  brilliant 
display,  in  the  shape  of  an  hour  or  two's  speech, 
on  some  great  field-night,  and  is  hardly  ever 
seen  in  his  place  on  any  other  occasion.     The 
latter  is  a  cheap  way  of  purchasing  popularity, 
where  Nature  has  not  been  niggard  in  the  be- 
stowal of  brains.     The  man  who  really  deserves 
well  of  his  country  is  he  who  assiduously  dis- 
cbarges all  the  duties  of  the  legislative  office, 
however  humble,  without  regard  to  the  repu- 
tation  he  may  or  may  not  thereby  gain   for 
hioisel£ 
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Mr.  Handlet,  ihe  member  for  Lincolnshire, 
confines  his  speeches  in  a  great  measure  to  agri- 
cultural topics.  He  may,  in  some  sense,  be 
said  to  be,  on  the  Reform  side  of  the  house, 
what  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  is  on  the  Tory 
benches;  namely,  the  SsirmeT^s firiend.  He  is  at 
all  times  the  advocate  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, when  he  conceives  his  advocacy  of  that 
interest  is  necessary.  He  is  a  tall,  stout^  good- 
looking  man.  He  has  a  jolly,  countrified 
countenance,  with  a  complexion  redolent  of 
health.  His  fisice  is  full,  and  his  features  are 
regular  and  pleasing.  His  hidr  is  of  a  light 
brown,  and  he  sports  a  pair  of  whiskers  of 
^hich  any  Spanish  Don  might  be  proud 

I  have  often  thought  that  I  have  detected  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  is  allowed  to  have  a  very  ex- 
cellent taste  in  such  matters,  casting  a  sly  glance 
towards  Mr.  Handley'*s  whiskers,  and  evidently 
repining  in  his  own  mind  at  their  ample  dimen- 
sions. I  have  generally  observed  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  what  Dominie  Sampson  would  have 
called  ^^  prodigious  "  pairs  of  whiskers,  look  on 
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lacfa  Other  with  a  jealous  eye.  Of  them  it  may 
le  raid  with  peculiar  truth,  that  they  can  ^^  bear 
lo  rival  near  the  throne.'^  Mr.  Handley's 
iMial  appurtenances  are  so  striking  and  orna- 
nentaU  that  I  am  pretty  positive  Colonel  Sib- 
.horp  would  almost  be  incUned  to  exchange  his 
luxuriant  mustachios  for  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Handley  neither 
Dovets  the  whiskers  of  the  noble  lord,  nor  the 
muotaehios  of  the  gallant  coloneL 

Mr.  Handley  is  a  respectable  speaker,  but 
notfaiog  more.  His  articulation  is  distinct, 
though  his  delivery  is  somewhat  rapid.  His 
voice  is  dear,  though  not  so  powerful  as  on6 
would  suppose  from  the  vigorous  and  robust  ap- 
pearance of  his  frame.  Were  he  a  good  speaker 
otherwise,  his  commanding  figure  would  add  to 
the  effect  of  his  elocution.  His  style  is  plain : 
he  seems  to  have  no  ambition  to  be  considered 
an  orator.  He  appears  to  aim  more  at  utility 
than  at  brilliancy.  There  is  nothing  profound 
in  his  matter,  but  it  has  generally  the  attri- 
bute of  good  sense  to  recommend  it  He  often 
deals  in  statistical  statements,  in  which  he  is 
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usually  clear  and  correct.  He  does  not  make 
long  speeches.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  heuing 
him  speak  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  sd 
hour  at  a  time;  he  does  not  generally,  even 
when  addressing  the  House  on  his  bTourite 
agricultural  topics,  speak  so  long. 

Were  Mr.  Handley  to  speak  more  frequently,!* 
would  be  sure  to  attain  to  a  highly  respectable 
status  in  the  house*  It  is  not,  however,  likely, 
as  he  is  about  his  fiftieth  year,  that  he  will  nov 
be  seized  with  any  fit  of  ambition  to  possess  an 
oratorical  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  it  is,  he  is  always  listened  to  with  attention. 
He  has  all  the  appearance  of  good-nature.  1 
never  knew  him  engaged  in  any  personal 
squabble  with  other  honourable  members.  I 
have  never  heard  him  indulge  in  acrimonious 
observations  when  speaking  of  an  opponent;  nor 
have  I  heard  any  ill-natured  remark  made  by 
any  other  members  at  his  expense. 

Mr.  Philip  John  Howard,  the  member  fof 
Carlisle,  is  one  of  the  few  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  house.    He  is  a  young  man.    I  should 
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suppose,  judging  from  his  appearance,  that  he 
s  not  above  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  gen- 
deman  of  decidedly  liberal  principles,  without 
identifying  himself  with  the  extreme  Radical 
party  in  the  house.  His  manners  are  most  in- 
offensive :  he  appears  to  be  full  of  good-nature. 
I  never  yet  knew  him  take  any  part  in  any  of 
the  never-ending  squabbles  which  take  place  in 
the  house.  His  manners  are  so  conciliatory  as 
to  disarm  all  hostility  towards  him.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  honourable  member  ever 
making  use  of  a  harsh  expression  in  reference 
to  him. 

There  is,  on  some  occasions,  something  ap- 
proaching to  softness  in  his  demeanour ;  which 
circumstance,  coupled  with  his  feminine  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  expressing  himself,  occa- 
sionally causes  a  good  deal  of  merriment  when 
he  rises  to  speak. 

In  the  middle  of  last  session,  he  went 
down  one  evening  to  the  first  row  of  benches 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  remarks,  with  the  view 
of  vindicating  the  corporation  of  Carlisle  from 
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an  attack  which  Lord  Stanley  had  made  on  that 
body  a  few  nights  previously.  But,  before  doing 
so,  he  rose  and  looked  around  him  to  see  if  any 
other  honourable  member  was  about  to  address 
the  House.  Observing  no  one  on  his  legs  to 
speak,  though  honourable  gentlemen  were  walk- 
ing about  by  dozens,  he  commenced  in  this  way : 
^*  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  nothing,  nor  anybody  at 

this  time  before  the  House,  may  I  be  permitted 

1^ 


The  infinite  good-nature  with  which  he 
began,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
looking  around  him,  as  if  wishing  to  re-assure 
himself  that  he  was  right,  caused  a  universal 
laugh,  which  drowned  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. He  was  about  to  proceed  amidst  a  good 
deal  of  merriment  and  confusion,  when  the 
Speaker,  observing  that  two  of  the  Masters  of 
Chancery  had  just  entered  the  house  with  a 
message  from  the  Lords,  shouted  as  loud  as  he 
could,  *<  Mr.  Serjeant-at-Arms  l'^  meaning  that 
Mr.  Serjeant-at-Arms  should  usher  in  the  mes- 
sengers with  the  usual  ceremony. 

Mr.  Howard  fancying,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
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moment)  that  the  Speaker  was  calling  on  the 
Serjeant-at-Anns  to  take  him  into  custody  for 
some  unconscious  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
house,   looked    towards   the  latter  gentleman 
with  unutterable  surprise,  mingled  with  some 
alarm.     A  universal  roar  of  laughter,  in  which 
the    Speaker  joined,  at  once    convinced  Mr. 
Howard  of  his  mistake ;  on  which  he  heartily 
laughed  at  the  fears  which  had  so  suddenly  and 
ungroundedly   taken  possession  of   his  mind. 
After  the  message  from  the  Lords  had  been  de- 
livered, he  again  endeavoured  to  address  the 
House^  but    had  not  proceeded   far  when  it 
was  found  that,  there  being  no  question  be- 
fore it,  he   was  out  of  order.     He  then  re- 
sumed his  seat;  on  which  Lord  Stanley,  who 
had  a  reply  ready   to  the  anticipated  speech, 
in    justification    of  the  attack  he  had  made 
on  the  Carlisle  corporation,  went  over  to  the 
Ministerial    side    of  the   house,   and   seating 
himself  beside  Mr.  Howard,  and  stretching  hb 
left  arm  along  the  top  of  the  back  part  of  the 
bench  against  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
reclined,  he  looked  up  most  poetically  in  Mr. 
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Howard'*B  face — just  as  if  he  had  been  a  lady 
into  whose  ear  the  noble  lord  was  pouring  a  de- 
claration of  his  loYe — and  in  that  position  con- 
tinued for  at  least  ten  minutes,  all  the  while 
endeavouring  to  justify  his  conduct  in  attacking 
the  corporation  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Howard  thus 
had  the  speech  exclusively  addressed  to  himself 
which  Lord  Stanley  had  intended  to  deliver  to 
the  House,  consisting,  at  the  time,  of  about  three 
hundred  members. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  addition  to  a  timid,  lady-like 
way  of  speaking  when  addressing  the  House, 
has  a  sort  of  lisp  in  his  enunciation,  which  some'* 
times  has  a  ludicrous  e£fect  In  the  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  last  session,  on  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  speaking  of  the  cheapest  of  the  newspa- 
pers, called  them  by  mistake  penny  papers. 
An  honourable  member  on  the  Ministerial  mde 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Wakley  I  think  it  was,  cor- 
rected the  right  honourable  baronet,  by  obeerv* 
ing  that  there  were  no  penny  newspapers;  on 
which  Mr.  Howard,  taking  off  his  bat^  and  stait- 
ing  to  his  iieet  as  if  he  had  made  #Oine  iiii|K>HaBti' 
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disoovery,  observed,  ^  There's  a  Penny  Maga- 
^me^** — pronoiuicing  the  last  word  ^^Magathine/' 
The  odd  way  in  which  the  sentence  was  lisped 
oat»  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  remark  was  made,  upset  the  gravity 
of  the  honourable  members  as  effectually  as  ever 
Liflton  did  an  audience  in  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
So  contagious  did  the  laughter  prove,  that  I  be- 
Ueve  not  even  Mr.  John  Richards  nor  Mr. 
Arthur  Trevor  escaped. 

When  Mr.  Howard  rises  to  address  the  House, 
he  never  tires  his  audience  with  long  speeches. 
What  be  says  is  usually  brief,  and  generally 
to  the  purpose.  He  is  not  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive mind ;  he  is  incapable  of  grappling  with 
flvst  principles;  but  his  matter  is  usually  entitled 
to  the  liaise  of  being  good  sense,  and  in  some 
instances  he  displays  considerable  acuteness. 
He  is  not  wordy ;  his  diction  is  plain.  If  his 
ideas  are  not  of  a  high  order,  he  always  gives  his 
audience  a  fair  allowance  of  them,  considering 
the  length  of  bis  speeches. 

It  is  pleasant,  when  Mr.  Howard  rises  to 
to  see  the   ^jolly-looking''  and   ever- 
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smiling  countenance  he  presents  to  the 
house.  He  is  cheerful  even  when  sitting;  bot 
he  becomes  doubly  so  the  moment  he  rises.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  at  him  without 
being  on  good  terms  with  him ;  for  you  see  it 
once  that  he  is  on  good  terms  with  eveiybodj 
around  him. 

There  are  many  honourable  gentlemen  on  the 
l\)ry  side  of  the  house,  who  usually  look  veiy 
grsnre,  or  sulky,  or  cynical,  or  a  mixture  <rf  iB 
three  together,  but  on  whose  faces  you  sea  o 
attempt  to  look  pleasant,  the  moment  their  e^ 
encounters  the  eyer-laughing  countenance  of 
Mr.  Howard.  Even  Mr.  Roebuck  himsdi  I 
believe,  must  plead  guilty  to  havings  on  repeats' 
occasions,  suffered  an  agreeable  look  toimdiiis 
his  physiognomy,  when  he  fixed  his  optia  b 
some  time  on  the  member  for  Carliala 

His  features,  like  his  voice  and  mjinner,  hsve 
a  good  deal  of  the  feminine  character  about 
them.  His  complexion  is  clear,  and  has  a 
healthful  appearance.  His  face  is  round,  bat 
has  nothing  of  corpulency  about  it  His  biir 
is  light.    In  stature  he  is  rather  below  the  nuddk 
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lise.     His  person  is  well  proportioned,  and  he 
m  altogether  good-looking. 

Mr.  Howard  does  not  speak  often ;  and  even 
when  he  does,  it  is  only,  as  just  stated,  for  a 
very  short  time.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
hftving  heard  him  make  a  speech  which  occupied 
more  than  five  minutes  in  the  delivery.  The 
ATerage  duration  of  his  speeches  is  from  a 
nunute  and  a  half  to  two  minutes.  He  deserves 
all  praise  for  regular  attendance  on  his  parliar 
mentary  duties,  and  for  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct. 


Mr.  SandforD)  member  for  Somersetshire,  does 
net  oflten  trouble  the  House  with  his  speeches. 
He  has  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  he  is  no 
orator.  Hence  he  sometimes  prudently  remains 
mute  for  a  whole  session  at  a  time.  And  when 
he  does  open  his  mouth,  it  is  usually  when  a 
sort  of  necessity  is  imposed  on  him  by  circum- 
stances which  he  cannot  control — at  least  not 
very  conveniently  to  himseU  His  longest 
speech — the  longest,  at  any  rate,  which  I  re- 
coUeet  him  to  have  made — was  that  which  he 
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delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session, 
when  he  proposed  an  address,  in  answer  to  bis 
late  Majesty's  most  gracious  speech. 

This  was  one  of  those  compulsory  speeches  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  and,  like  eveiything 
done  on  compulsion,  it  was  no  very  successful 
effort    Falstaff  was  right  after  all,  when  he  re- 
fused to  render  a  reason  on  compulsion.     If 
members  were  their  own  friends,  they  would 
follow  his  example,  at  least  in  so  fiur  as  speech- 
making  is  concerned.    It  is  a  curious  &ct^  that 
the  most  obscure  members — obscure,  I  mean,  as 
speakers  in  the  house — ^members  who  scarcely 
ever  utter  a  syllable  at  any  other  time,   are 
almost  invariably  chosen  by  ministers  to  move 
and  second  the  address  in  answer  to  the  So* 
yereign's  speech. 

What  the  motive  is  which  prom|to  this  se- 
lection, is  one  of  those  things  which  are  not,  as 
yet,  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy.  It  was  dear,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Sandford,  that  the  task  of  moving 
the  address  was  one  which  be  would  never  have 
thought  of  imposing  on  himsel£  He  manifiestly 
rose  under  the  impression  that,  in  makii^  a 
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^eeehf  he  was  making  a  personal  sacrifice  of  no 
rdinary  xnagnituda^  to  please  hb  ministerial 
lends.  He  entered  on  the  thing  with  a  reluc- 
inoe  so  visible,  that  no  one  could  fail  to  per- 
UYe  it.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  in- 
niiely  better  pleased,  had  Lord  John  Russell, 
rho,  as  the  ministerial  leader  of  the  house,  must 
e  supposed  to  have  been  the  selector  on  the 
COBBioii,  desired  him  to  go  and  perform  an 
tfiur  or  two's  hard  manual  labour.  The  punish- 
Qent  in  the  one  case  would  not  have  deserved 
he  name,  compared  with  the  punishment  in  the 
ither. 

The  honourable  member  toiled  through  his 
qpeech  as  one  who  was  suffering  the  pangs  of  a 
levere  penance  at  every  sentence  he  uttered 
His  articulation  was  very  indistinct:  it  was  much 
vorse  than  usuaL  His  voice  was  so  feeble,* 
that  there  was  no  hearing  him  in  any  part  of 
the  house  but  that  immediately  opposite  and  on 

*  It  i9  but  right  to  mention  that  the  honourable 
gcotleman  complained  of  labouring  under  indisposU 
tkm  on  this  occaaion,  which  may  have  impaired,  to 
•onie  extent,  the  effective  delivery  of  his  speech. 
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either  side  of  him.  There  was  no  variety  in  its 
tones:  he  spoke  in  the  same  conversatioDd 
manner  from  beginning  to  end.  As  for  actioD} 
he  was  as  innocent  of  anything  of  that  kind, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  which  I  diiD 
mention  presently,  as  the  Speaker^s  chair.  He 
displayed  eight  or  ten  folio  sheets  of  piper) 
folded  precisely  like  a  lawyer^s  brie^  which  be 
firmly  grasped  at  either  end  by  either  hiai 
The  only  other  use  he  made  of  his  hands^  boo. 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  ontioo, 
was  that  of  giving  them  a  rapid  shake  when  be 
stammered  or  stuttered  at  any  sentence.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  at  the  dme,  as  a  curious  &ct,  thit 
a  sudden  movement  of  his  hands  in^thisvij 
seemed  to  produce  the  immediate  aceoud^enieri 
of  the  refractory  words  with  which  he  traYaiM> 
and  I  wondered,  in  my  own  mind,  whetber  i 
similar  process  would  have  brought  up  the 
**  Amen"  which  stuck  in  Macbetb's  thrott  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  honourable  gendemaD  ba- 
naged  to  get  through  his  speech,  whidi  oeeo- 
pied,  as  well  as  I  can  recoUect,  about  tn^ 
minutes  in  the  delivery.    He  had  one  consek- 
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fcion  after  the  delivery  of  the  first  half  dozen 
sentences,  namely,  that  if  he  did  trip  or  give 
utterance  to  anything  stupid,  nobody  could  have 
detected  it;  for  scarcely  any  one  paid  the 
digfateet  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  This, 
however,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  former  series, 
ia  no  uncommon  thing :  it  b  a  tribute  of  respect 
vhicfa  18  often,  when  the  House  is  an  uproarious 
nood,  paid  to  members  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion aa  speakers. 

The  (mly  persons  I  could  not  forgive  for  their 
inattention  in  this  case,  were  the  ministers 
themselves.  They  at  least  ought  to  have  listened 
with  a  respectful  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  They  had  imposed  a 
very  unpleasant  task  upon  him ;  and  they  had, 
further,  put  him  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
afqpearing  in  a  dress  peculiar  m  the  house  on  such 
oocaaions.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  hia  being  obliged  to  appear  in  this  dress, 
sporting  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  wrists  orna^ 
nen^  by  lace  frills;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fiiet,  moreover,  that  he  was  doing  their  service 
4t  the  expense  of  a  species  of  temporary  martyr- 
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dom  to  himself — ^notwithstandiog  all  thits  they 
were  actually  so  deficient  in  common  politeneaB, 
to  say  nothing  of  gratitude,  as  to  pay  no  atten* 
tion  whatever  to  his  speech. 

Lord  John  Russell  seemed  quite  fidgetty.  He 
assumed  every  conceivable  position  he  could,  so 
as  to  retain  a  sitting  posture.  How  his  mind  was 
exercised,  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  One 
thing  must  have  appeared  sufficiently  dear  to 
every  one  who  observed  the  noble  lord — that  ha 
must  have  been  somewhat  more  sedate  in  bis 
appearance  when  he  wrote  his  <<  Essay  on  th^ 
British  Constitution,''  and  his  tragedy  of  <<  Don 
Carlos.'* 

Lord  Morpeth,  again,  was  still  worse.  He 
occasionally  moved  his  outstretched  legs,  as 
if  he  had  been  beating  time  to  some  tune  he 
was  whistling.  Then  he  would  throw  back  Us 
head  as  far  as  it  could  go  with  safety  to  fala 
neck,  and  look  with  as  earnest  a  gaze  to  the 
ceiling  as  an  astronomer  would  do  to  the  stan; 
firmament.  The  noble  Secretary  for  Ireland 
has  the  reputati<m  of  manifesting  great  physical 
excitement,  when  he  hits  on  what  he  considen  a 
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good  klda^  dther  in  poetry  or  in  politics.     I 
da  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  hinting,  that  on  making   any  such  hit  he 
iirould  run  about  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  Archimedes  did,  crying,  ^  I  have  found  it  I 
lha:fe  found  it !"  when  that  great  pliilosopher, 
OB  leaping  into  the  bath,  made  his  celebrated 
diBGOvery.     I  do  not,  I  repeat,  mean  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  case  of  the  noble  lord;  but  I  do 
ny,  he  is  reported  to  display  very  great  physical 
tetivity  when  what  he  conceives  a  happy  idea 
flils  across  his  mind ;    and  I  do  most  certainly 
also  say,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
SandfonTs  speech,  he  evinced  as  much  restless- 
D0BB  as  if  he  had  been  making  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  ^  hits"  for  his  verses  to  the  **  Keep- 
sake," or  any  of  the  other  Annuals  to  which 
kt  contributes ;  or  for  some  of  his  parliamentary 
orations. 

As  for  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  his  conduct  was  still 
kft  respectful  to  the  honourable  mover  of  the 
vkhreeSy  than  that  of  either  of  his  titled  col- 
kagaes.  Will  it  be  believed  that  he  actually 
quitted  his  seat,  though  it  was  immediately  be* 
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fore  the  place  from  whidi  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman spoke,  and  went  up  to  the  gaUery, 
where  he  put  himself  into  various  ludicrouf 
positions,  and  carried  on  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sensical couTersation  with  other  members,  ai 
listless  and  as  loquaciously  inclined  as  himself] 
I  know  people  will  be  apt  to  question  this.  Il 
is  true,  nevertheless. 

But,  bad  as  all  this  was,  worse  yet  remaim 
behmd    Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  either  did  not 
countenance  the  honourable  mover  of  the  ad- 
dress, by  vouchsafing  his  presence  at  all ;  or  i 
he  did,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  scare* 
Of  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  the  same  maybe  sai 
If  this  game  be  repeated  by  ministers,  matte 
will  come  to  this  pass,  that  either  some  of  the 
selves  must  move  the  address,  or  there  wiB 
no  address  at  alL 

Mr.  Sandford,  though  an  indifferent  spea 
is  a  very  intelligent  man.     His  speech  on 
occasion  to  which  I  refer,  was  characterisf 
the  quality  of  good  sense.    He  is  a  man  c 
ecllent  private  character,  and  has  always 
consistent  in  his  public  conduct 
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seemingly  about  fifty.  He  is  middle  sized,  has 
brown  hair,  a  £air  complexion,  and  an  angular 
hce.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
pleasant,  and  his  appearance  altogether  is  that 
of  a  country  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brotherton,  the  member  for  Salford,  is 
not  much  known  as  a  speaker  in  the  house. 
That  he  is  not  better  known  in  that  capacity  is 
hiB  own  &ult.  Were  there  no  other  obstacles 
to  hia  becoming  what  is  called  a  popular  speaker, 
his  modesty  alone  would  prevent  his  attaining 
to  that  reputation.  He  wants  self-confidence : 
had  he  only  a  sufilcient  reliance  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  were  to  address  the  House  with 
some  frequency,  he  certainly  would  rank  among 
that  class  of  speakers  in  the  Commons,  who  are 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  more  than  respect- 
able* He  seldom  makes  more  than  two  or  three 
speeches  in  the  course  of  a  session,  and  these 
are  usuaUy  short  The  longest  I  ever  recollect 
to  have  heard  him  make,  was  in  the  session  of 
last  year.  The  subject  was  the  condition  of  the 
factory  children.      The    honourable   member's 
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speech  occupied,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  the  delivery ;  and 
seldom  have  I  seen  a  member  more  respectfiiDy 
listened  to,  or  cheered  with  greater  manifest 
cordiality,  than  was  Mr.  Brotberton  on  that  oc«- 
casion.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otberwbe ;  for 
his  speech  must  have  commended  itself  to  eveiy 
intelligent  and  well-regulated  mind,  equally  for 
the  soundness  of  its  arguments,  and  for  the  spirit 
of  humanity  which  it  breathed  from  the  firal 
sentence  to  the  last 

Modest  and  unassuming  as  was  the  demean* 
our  of  Mr.  Brotberton,  and  little  as  he  fancied 
himself  a  political  economist,  the  Poulett  Thorn* 
sons  and  Dr.  Bowrings,  and  the  other  traders 
in  ^  ten  hours"  doctrines,  would  have  found  it 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  they  ev^  under* 
took,  to  have  answered  his  speech,  even  on  their 
own  commercial  views.  As  for  the  humanity  of 
the  question,  that  is  a  point  on  which  there  can«- 
not  be  two  opinions. 

Mr.  Brotberton,  in  short,  made  out  one  of 
the  strongest  cases  which  it  was  possible  to 
make  out  on  behalf  of  the  poor  foctory  chil- 
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dren,  whedier  viewed  in  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  themselyes^  or  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  the  poor  infant  slaves.     I  have 
not  a  doubt,  from  the  attention  with  which  the 
speech  was  listened  to,  and  the  repeated  and 
hearty  cheers  with  which  it  was  greeted,  that 
Mr.  Brotherton  in  no  small  degree  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  fortunate  circumstance  of 
leaving  the  political  economists  in  a  miserable 
mqority  of  two,  which  of  course  had  the  effect 
<^  defeating  the  bill,  and  scattering  the  heartless 
DOtionB  of  the  ^*  ten  hours''  advocates  to  the 
winds.     I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence, 
because,  the  factory  question  not  being  a  party 
one,  hen.  members  were  left  to  exercise  their 
own  unfettered  judgment,  and  to  give  full  play 
to  the  kindlier  feelings  of  their  nature.    What 
doubtless  added  to  the   effect   of    Mr.   Bro- 
therton's  speech  on  this  occasion,  was  the  fact 
of  bis  being  himself  an  extensive  manufacturer; 
8o  that,  according  to   the    Poulett    Thomson 
notion,  he  was  speaking  against  his  own  private 
interests. 

Everything  I  have  ever  heard  proceed  from 
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Mr.  Brotherton,  has  been  characterised  by  sound 
sense.  His  matter,  too»  is  always  well  arranged, 
and  his  statements  and  arguments  are  so  clear 
that  no  one  can  mistake  them.  His  style  is 
plain,  but  accurate :  it  possesses  the  eloquence 
of  simplicity. 

As  a  speaker  he  is  respectable.  He  uses 
little  or  no  gesticulation  beyond  a  gentle  move- 
ment of  his  right  hand.  His  voice  is  not  strong ; 
or  rather,  his  self-diffidence  prevents  his  raising 
it  to  the  proper  pitch.  It  is,  however,  clear  and 
pleasant  His  articulation  is  distinct,  and  his 
utterance  well  timed.  He  never  stutters  or  he- 
sitates in  the  course  of  his  address,  but  speaks 
w^ith  considerable  fluency. 

Mr.  Brotherton  is  a  great  favourite  with  both 
sides  of  the  house.  It  were,  indeed,  impossible 
that  even  party  rancour  could  entertain  towards 
him  an  unfriendly  feeling.  His  very  counte- 
nance is  redolent  of  good-nature*  There  is  a 
perpetual  smile  upon  it.  Some  people  who  pre- 
tend to  understand  these  things  better  than  I 
dO)  would  ascribe  his  fiill  round  face,  and  some- 
what corpulent  figiu*e,  to  his  kindly  disposition. 
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It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  roast  beef  which  is  so  great  a  fEivourite 
with  John  Bull;  for  Mr.  Brotherton  has  not, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  suffered  the 
smallest  morsel  of  animal  food  to  cross  the  por* 
tale  of  his  mouth*  Mr.  Brotherton  has  adopted 
this  resolution  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  revealed 
religion  and  of  humanity  to  eat  animal  food.* 

*  The  following  arguments  for  entire  abstinence 
from  animal  food  are  prefixed  to  an  excellent  work  on 
"  Vegetable  Cookery/'  by  a  lady  who  sustains  a  most 
btimate  relationship  to  Mr.  Brotherton.  They  entirely 
express  his  views  on  the  subject^  if^  indeed^  they  do 
not  proceed  from  his*  own  pen  : 

"The  pernicious  custom  of  eating  animal  food  hav. 
ing  become  so  general  in  this  country,  the  following 
observations  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  some  impartial  and  well-dis. 
posed  persons  will  be  thereby  induced  to  relinquish 
the  practice^  from  a  conviction  that  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals is  not  only  unnecessary  for  the  support  of  man, 
but  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health, 
humanity,  and  religion. 

"  That  animal  food  is  unnecessary  to  the  sustenance 
of  man  will  appear  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that. 
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>Vhen  the  honourable  gentleman  attends  nj 
public  dinner,  he  is  considerably  inconvenienced 
by  the  surprise  expressed  by  those  who  are  un- 

in  the  first  ages  of  the  worlds  mankind  lived  whoUy 
on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  and  that, 
even  at  this  day,  millions  of  human  beings  in  Asia  and 
Africa  subsist  in  a  similar  manner.    But  we  need  not 
go  back  to  the  primitive  ages,  nor  travel  to  distant 
climes,  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetable  food  is  nu. 
triUre  and  salutary ;  we  have  the  evidence  at  hand  : 
the  most  hardy  Highlanders  take  comparatively  little 
animal  food ;  and  the  Irish  labourer,  who  works  hard 
and  possesses  much  strength,  lives  principally  on  a 
vegetable  diet.    If  additional  testimony  were  needed, 
proofs  sufficient  to  establish  the  practicability  and 
salutariness  of  the  system  are  afforded  in  the  health 
and  strength  enjoyed  by  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
society  of  which  the  Editor  of  this  work  is  a  member, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  whom  have  entirely  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  intoxicating  liquor  from 
ten  to  twenty  years. 

"  That  a  v^etable  diet  is  more  favourable  to  health 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  nations  that  subsist  on 
this  kind  of  food  are  strong,  robust,  and  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigue ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  long  lives  of  the  primitive  race  of 
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acquainted  with  bis  peculiar  views  on  this  point, 
at  bis  not  partaking  of  any  of  the  soUds  set  be- 
fore him.     Mr.  Hume,  and  the  other  Reform 

men  mustj  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed  to  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  on  which  mankind  then 
lived.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
flereral  eminent  characters,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
that  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind  are 
afflicted  may  be  ascribed  to  the  eating  of  animal 
food. 

"  Dr.  Lambe  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  not  a  few 
of  the  diaeases  with  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  afflicted  may  be  attributed  to  this  baneful  diet. 
Ad  eminent  physician  of  Paris,  in  a  work  published 
lome  years  ago,  has  also  shown  that  numerous  dis- 
eases are  caused  or  increased  by  the  eating  of  animal 
deah. 

"  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  eating  of  swine*s 
flesh  la  the  principal  cause  of  the  scurvy,  and  that  a 
Vegetable  diet  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  com- 
plete cure.    Dr.  Buchan  says  that  '  consumptions,  so 
common  in  £ngland,  are  in  part  owing  to  the  great 
use  of  animal  food.'    The  gout  is  also  said  to  be  caused. 
In  some  degree,  by  the  eating  of  flesh-meat,  and 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  being  cured  by  a  milk, 
diet 
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members  and  friends  with  whom  be  occasionally 
dines,  knowing  his  opinions  on  the  matter,  take 
care  to  provide  him  with  some  sort  of  pudding 


€t 


Mr.  Abernethj,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  will 
not  be  questioned^  says^  '  If  you  put  improper  food 
into  the  stomachy  it  becomes  disordered,  and  the 
whole  system  is  affected.  Vegetable  matter  ferments 
and  becomes  gaseous ;  while  anifnal  substances  are 
chang^  into  a  putrid,  abominable,  and  acrid  stimulus. 
Now  some  people  acquire  preposterous  noses,  others 
blotches  on  the  face  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
others  inflammation  of  the  eyes-^all  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  the  stomach.  '  I  am  often  asked/  says 
Mr.  Abemethy,  '  why  I  don't  practise  wh^t  \  preach. 
I  answer  by  reminding  the  inquirer  of  the  parson 
and  the  sign.post;  both  point  the  way,  but  neither 
foUows  its  course.'  Thus  we  see  that  it  is  easier  to 
acknowledge  a  true  principle  than  to  live  according 
to  it. 

'*  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  pernicious  efilscts 
of  animal  flesh  on  the  human  system,  the  following 
fact  may  be  adduced  :  *  The  late  Sir  Bdward  Berry 
prevailed  on  a  man  to  live  on  partridges,  without  vege^ 
tablee ;  but  after  eight  days*  trial  he  was  obliged  to 
desist,  in  consequence  of  strong  symptoms  then  ap- 
pearing of  an  incipient  putrefaction.'    This  fact  alone 
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or  vegetable  dish  in  the  first  course ;  which  dish 
be  enjoys  quite  as  much  as  they  do  their  lamb, 
game,  fowls,  or  the  other  solids  set  before  them. 

it  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  the  use  of  the  vegetables 
iloog  with  the  animal  substance  that  enables  mankind 
to  sustain  the  bad  effects  of  the  latter. 

^*  In  addition  to  the  above,  let  us  not  forget  that 
ammaiSj  Uke  human  beings,  are  subject  to  diseases, 
uncleanliness,  and  surfeits ;  that  diseased  meat  is 
■ometimes  exposed  for  sale,  and  also  that  it  is  not  a 
Tery  unfrequent  practice  for  butchers,  perhaps  with 
diseased  lungs,  to  hhw  their  meat,  particularly  veal,  to 
make  it  look  fine. 

*'  Animal  food,  therefore,  must  always  be  more  or 
less  dangerous.  For  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  into 
our  stomachs  putrefying,  corrupting,  and  diseased  ani. 
mal  substances,  without  being  subjected  to  foul  bodily 
dBseases,  weaknesses,  corruptions,  and  premature 
death.  If,  then,  we  would  enjoy  health  ourselves, 
sad  avoid  laying  the  foundation  of  disease  in  our  off. 
qning,  we  must  cease  to  degrade  and  bestialise  our 
bodies,  by  making  them  the  burial-places  for  the  car- 
casses of  innocent  brute  animals,  some  healthy,  some 
diseased,  and  all  violently  murdered. 

"  That.food  has  an  effect  on  the  disposition  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  different  tempers  of  the  carnivorous 
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However  much  I  may  dissent  from  the  views  ^ 
Mr.  Brotherton  in  this  particular,  I  venerate 
his  moral  courage  in  acting  on  convictions  which 

and  herbivorous  animals;  the  former  are  savage, 
ferocious  creatures,  that  prowl  out  at  night  and  seek, 
to  destroy  all  within  their  reach ;  the  others  wander 
tranquilly  on  the  plains  in  herds,  ei\joy  themselves  in 
the  day>  and  manifest  their  innocence  by  various 
playful  sports  with  each  other.  The  temper  of  the 
carnivorous  animal,  however,  is  materially  altered  by 
the  kind  of  food  which  is  given  to  iL  A  dog,  for 
instance,  which  is  fed  on  raw  flesh,  is  much  more 
fierce  and  rapacious  than  one  that  feeds  on  milk  or 
vegetable  substances.  And  the  ferocity  even  of  a 
lion  has  been  greatly  abated,  and  he  has  been  rendered 
tractable,  by  being  fed  on  vegetable  food. 

"  The  same  effect  of  aliment  is  discernible  among 
the  different  nations  of  men.  '  The  Tartars,'  says  8ir 
John  Sinclj^ib,  '  who  live  principally  on  anhnal  Ibod, 
possess  a  degree  of  ferocity  of  mind  and  fierceness  of 
character  which  forms  the  leading  features  of  aU  caiw 
nivorous  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vegetable 
diet  gives  to  the  disposition,  as  it  appears  in  the  Bralh* 
rain  and  Gentoo,  a  mildness  of  feeling  directly  the  re* 
verse  of  the  former.' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  practiee 
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ran  so  counter  to  the  generally  received  im- 
preBsions  dsad  practices  on  die  point. 
Mr.    Brotherton  is  not  only  a  man  of  the 

of  slaughtering  and  devouring  animals  has  a  tendency 
to  atrengthen  in  us  a  murderous  disposition  and  brutal 
iiaturey  rendering  us  insensible  to  pity,  and  inducing 
us  naore  easily  to  sanction  the  murdering  of  our  fellow 
EBeo.  On  the  contrary,  vegetable  food  clears  the  in- 
tdlect,  preserves  innocency,  increases  compassion  and 
love. 

**  We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  a  vegetable 
dHet  ought  to  be  preferred  from  a  principle  of  ^uma- 
niijf*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  exists  within  us 
hj  nature  a  repugnance  to  the  spilling  of  blood  ;  and 
we  .cannot  even  see  an  animal  tortured,  much  less 
killed,  without  feelings  of  compassion :  this  feeling  of 
tibe  heart,  implanted  by  the  Deity,  should  be  considered 
at  a  guide  to  human  conduct. 

''  Had  the  Creator  intended  man  to  be  an  animal  of 
prey,  would  He  have  implanted  in  his  breast  an  in- 
•tinct  to  adverse  to  his  purpose?  Could  He  mean 
that  the  human  race  should  eat  their  food  with  com- 
punction  and  regret;  that  every  morsel  should  be 
parcfaased  with  a  pang,  and  every  meal  of  man  im- 
poisoned  with  remorse?  Were  we  forced  with  our 
own  hands  to  kill  the  animals  which  we  devour,  who 
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highest  order  of  principle,  but  is  exceedingly 
good-natured;  as,  indeed,  every  one  must  be 
convinced  who  has  ever  seen  his  pleasant  and 

is  there  amongst  us^  whose  disposition  has  not  been 
vitiated,  that  would  not  throw  down  with  detestation 
the  knife,  and,  rather  than  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  lamb,  consent  for  ever  to  forego 
the  favourite  repast  ?  Then  ought  we  to  induce  others 
to  commit  what  we  cannot  freely  commit  ourselves  ? 
Wild  beasts  of  the  field  will  seldom  kill,  unless  impelled 
by  hunger  or  in  self-defence :  what  excuse  then  can 
we  have  for  such  a  practice,  while  we  have  so  many 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  ? 

"  If  we  attend  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  h 
seems  as  if  man  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  frugi. 
vorous  animal ;  and  that  he  only  become*  an  animal 
of  prey  by  acquired  habit.  The  form  and  disposition 
of  the  intestines  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ouraiw 
,  outang,  or  man  of  the  woods,  an  animal  which  lives 
on  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  all  carnivorous  animals  have  a  smooth  and  uni- 
form cdanf  and  all  herbivorous  animals  a  ceUulated 
one.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  be  adapted  by  nature  to 
the  use  of  animal  food  from  the  conformation  of  the 
teeth.  The  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
wrolfs,  dogs,  &c.,  have  their  teeth  long,  sharp,  and 
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benevolent-looking  countenance.  A  more  harm- 
lees  or  inoffensive  man  was  never  returned  to 
the  house.    If  all  the  members  were  as  disposed 

uneren^  with  intervals  between  them  ;  but  the  herbi- 
Torous  animals^  such  as  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
&C.,  have  their  teeth  short,  broad,  blunt,  adjoining 
one  another,  and  distributed  in  even  rows.  Now, 
u  man  has  received  from  nature  teeth  which  are 
nnlike  those  of  the  first  class,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  eecond,  it  seems  that  nature  intended  him 
to  follow,  in  the  selection  of  his  food,  not  the 
carnivorous  tribes,  but  those  races  of  animals  which 
are  contented  with  the  simple  productions  of  the 
earth. 

<'  Some  persons,  however,  will  argue  that  man  is  a 
nixed  animal,  and  designed  to  Hve  upon  both  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  because  he  does  so  live. 
This  reminds   us   of  a  circumstance   mentioned  by 
BuflTon,  of  a  sheep  being  so  trained  to  eat  mutton  ^ 
that  it  would  no  longer  eat  grass ;  but  will  any  man 
contend  that  sheep  were  designed  to  live  on  mutton, 
because  their  nature  might  be  so  far  perverted  as  in 
the  case  above  mentioned  ?     If,  then,  men  have  de- 
generated from  their  original  simplicity  and  innocence, 
It  it  to  be  contended  that  euitom  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  their  conduct  is  now  right  ?    Others  say  that 
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as  Mr.  Brotherton  to  live  peaceably  with 
other,  we  should   be  spared   those  upioariotts 
scenes   which,   to   the   discredit   of   the   {ier- 

animals  eat  each  other^  and  why  niay  not  we  eat 
then)  ?  What !  because  we  see  a  wolf  worry  a  lambV 
are  we  to  imitate  the  practice^  and  inherit  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wolf?  Some  modern  sophists  will  sar- 
castically ask^ '  Why  is  man  furnished  with  the  canine 
or  dog-teeth,  except  that  nature  meant  him  to  be 
carnivorous  ?'  Is  then  the  propriety  of  an  action  to 
be  determined  purely  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
agent?  Is  it  right  to  do  everything  we  have  the 
power  to  do?  Because  nature  has  furnished  man 
with  the  capacity  to  devour  human  fleshy  will  any  one 
pretend  that  he  was  made  to  feed  on  his  fellow  men  ? 
The  possessing  of  similar  instruments^   powers,  or 

■  ■ 

capacities,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  relied  upon  as' 
indications  of  nature,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
living.  Hares  and  rabbits  have  feet  very  similar, 
but  how  different  are  their  habits !  A  dog  has  daws, 
and  he  will  make  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  them  to 
get  at  a  mouse ;  but  he  will  not  burrow  in  the  ground 
to  escape  from  the  cold :  therefore  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  that  he  was  designed  by  nature  to  live  like  a 
rabbit.     The  ouran-outang  and  man  have  similar 

J 

teeth ;  the  former  lives  entirely  on  frmtSj  and  the 
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knuetBf  the  6oor  of  the  Lower  House  so  often 
tshibits. 

Mr.  Brotherton  has  brought  himself  into  no- 
ttcei  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
principally  by  his  e£forts  to  put  an  end  to  legis- 
latioD  after  half-past  twelve  o'clock.    A  more 

latter  gives  proofs  that  he  can  devour  every  kind  oi 
anhnal,  from  the  oyster  to  the  elephant.  Another 
question  asked  by  the  opposers  of  this  humane  system 
ISy  '  If  we  should  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food/  what 
would  become  of  the  cattle  ?  They  would  grow  so 
numerout,  they  would  produce  a  famine^  or  eat  us  up 
if  we  did  not  kill  and  eat  them.'  These  are  rather 
•uppositions  than  arguments^  mere  fancies,  because 
unexperienced.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  thej-o 
are  abundance  of  animals  in  the  world  which  men  do 
not  kill  for  food,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  their  in- 
juring mankind,  or  becoming  too  numerous.  Besides, 
many  classes  of  animals  live  but  a  short  time,  and  many 
of  them  perish  unless  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  men. 
Cattle  are  at  present  an  article  of  trade,  and  their  num. 
bert  are  industriously  promoted.  If  cows  and  sheep 
vere  kept  solely  for  their  milk  and  fleece,  and  if  they 
should  become  too  numerous,  mankind  would  readily 
ftnd  means  of  reducing  them,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  butcher's  knife." 

TOL.  II.  I 
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priusewortby  object  was  never  contemplated. 
The  only  source  of  regret  is,  that  Mr.  Brother- 
ton's  motions  for  carrying  it  into  effect  have 
hitherto  been  defeated.  Let  him,  however,  per- 
severe.  Triumph  is  sure  eventually,  and  that 
at  no  distant  period,  to  crown  his  exertions. 
And  when  bis  object  is  accomplished,  he  will 
have  the  satisfieu^tion  of  reflecting  that  be  bas 
rendered  his  country  a  service  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  that  crude  and  mis- 
cliievous  legislation  of  which  everybody  com* 
plains,  is  to  be.  traced  to  the  late  hours  to 
which  the  House  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
sitting. 

After  half-past  twelve  the  great  body  of  the 
members  quit  the  house,  except  when  a  division 
is  expected  on  some  great  political  question,  and 
proceed  either  to  the  dub-houses,  the  gambliag- 
houses,  or  other  places,  leaving  the  work  of  le- 
gislation to  be  performed  by  some  thirty  or  forty 
individuals,  some  of  whom  may  be  personally 
interested  in  the  questions  under  consideration, 
or  to  be  brought  before  the  House*    I^  there- 
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ibrei  there  is  to  be  any  jobbing,  then  is  the  time 
for  it  But  even  when  there  is  no  jobbing,  nor 
any  disposition  to  jobbing,  the  business  of  the 
nation  must,  as  a  matter  of  course^  be  grossly 
musmanaged,  from  being  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  members,  who,  at  such  late  hours,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  fatigued  and  unfit  for  legislation. 
The  best  proof  of  thb  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  after  half-past  twelve,  a  very  hit  sprinkling 
of  the  remaining  members  is  generally  to  be  seen 
stretched  out  on  the  benches,  in  as  horizontal 
and  straight  a  pomtion  as  if  some  undertaker 
were  in  the  act  of  taking  their  longitude.  But 
should  a  distinction  be  set  up  between  occupy- 
ing such  a  position  at  that  hour  of  the  night — 
(morning  would  be  the  correct  term) — and  the 
tiiet  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  being  asleep, 
let  any  one  listen  a'  few  moments,  and  ten  to 
lone  but  he  will  be  convinced  that  they  are  fast 
lodged  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  by  the  un- 
musical sounds,  commonly  called  snores,  with 
which  bis  ears  will  be  greeted.  But  what  mat- 
ters it,  practically,  whether  these  horizontal, 
straight-line  gentlemen,  are  asleep  or  awake? 

i2 
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They  are  taking  no  more  part  in  the  busineel 
of  the  House  than  if  they  were  a  hundred  milei 
from  the  locality  of  Westminster.  Only  fan<^  < 
member  suddenly  starting  up  from  such  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  speech,  or  to  offer  some  obser 
vations  on  the  subject  under  the  consideratioi 
of  the  House  !  Besides,  it  is  at  variance  witl 
the  habits  of  all  respectable  men,  and  with  thi 
usages  of  society,  to  do  that  business  after  mid 
night,  which  may  be  as  well  done  in  the  usua 
hours.  It  is,  consequently,  an  unseemly  thin^ 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  extend  its  deli< 
berations,  or  rather  its  sittings — for  th^re  u 
very  little  deliberation  in  the  matter — ^beyonc 
twelve  o'clock,  or  half-past  twelve  at  furthest* 

To  put  an  end  to  this  improper  and  discro 
ditable  state  of  things,  has  been  the  great  am 
praiseworthy  object  of  Mr.  Brotherton  for  th« 
last  three  years.  And  though  defeated,  as  al 
ready  mentioned,  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  Housi 
to  pass  a  resolution  that  its  siUings  should  01 
no  occasion,  exoept  when  engaged  in  debaU 
extend  beyond  half-past  twelve^  there  is  moAa 
way  in  which  the  thing  may  be  aocomj^ishec 
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Tliat  way  is  by  moving  an  adjournment  of  th(^ 
House  whenever  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock 
points  to  half-past  twelve*  This,  it  is  true, 
would  put  the  honourable  member  for  Salford 
to  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  That,  however,  I  am 
aare  he  would  not  grudge,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  an  object  Indeed,  he  has  al- 
ready given  abundant  proof  that  the  trouble 
would  not  cost  him  a  momenfs  thought;  for  all 
last  session  he  regularly,  as  the  hour  of  half-past 
twelve  arrived,  rose  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.  What  Mr.  Brotherton  wants,  to 
insure  the  desired  consummation  of  sending 
all  the  members  home  to  their  beds,  or,  at  all 
eventSi  turning  them  out  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  at  that  hour,  is  energy  or  decision  of  cha- 
racter. 

His  radical  error,  in  all  the  instances  in  which 
he  failed  last  session,  was  in  listening  at  all  to 
the  entreaties  of  honourable  members  to  desist 
from  hb  purpose.  I  allow  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  resist  their  solicitations;  for  to  say 
nodiing  of  the  "  Oh  !  ohs !"  which  proceeded 
from  what  Mr.  (yConnell  would  call  the  «  lea- 
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ther  lungs''  of  certain  gentlemen,  whenever  he 
rose,  I  have  seen  him  entreated  by  the  hands 
as  well  as  by  the  ^  most  sweet  voices"  of  three 
or  four  other  honourable  members  all  at  once. 
I  have  seen  one  look  him  most  imploringly  in 
the  bcBy  and  heard  him  say  in  tones  and  with 
a  manner  as  coaxing  as  if  the  party  had  been 
wooing  his  mistress — "  O  do  not  just  yet,  Mr. 
Brotherton :  wait  one  other  half  hour  until  this 
matter  be  disposed  oV^  I  have  seen  a  second 
seize  him  by  the  right  arm,  while  a  third  grasped 
him  by  the  left,  with  the  view  of  causing  him  to 
resume  his  seat ;  and  when  hb  sense  of  duty 
overcame  all  these  efforts  to  seduce  or  force 
him  from  its  path,  I  have  seen  a  fourth  honour^ 
able  gentleman  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the 
others,  and  taking  hold  of  the  tails  of  his  coat^ 
literally  press  him  to  his  seat  I  have  seen  Mn 
Brotherton,  with  a  perseverance  beyond  all 
praise  in  this  righteous  and  most  patriotic  causey 
suddenly  start  again  to  his  feet  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  and  move  a  second  time  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  and  I  have  agidn  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  physical  force  triumph  over 
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the  best  moral  purposes.  Five  or  six  times 
have  I  witnessed  the  repetition  of  this  in  one 
night.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember  seeing  an 
honourable  member  actually  clap  his  hand  on 
Mr.  Brotherton's  mouth,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
moving  the  dreaded  adjournment 

I  mention  these  things,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  honourable  member 
for  Salford  has  to  contend,  and  the  amount  of 
resistance,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  which  he 
is  doomed  to  encounter,  in  his  endeavours  to 
insure  a  regular  adjournment  of  the  House  at  a 
seasonable  hour.  Let  him,  however,  as  I  before 
said,  persevere,  and  success  is  sure  ere  long  to 
reward  his  efforts.  When  honourable  members 
see  that  he  is  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  is  determined  to  accomplish  it  under* 
any  circumstances,  they  will  soon  cease  to  o^i- 
pose  him ;  and  his  object  will  be  gained. 

Mr.  Brotherton,  though  now  a  rich  manufac- 
turer»  was  once  a  poor  factory  boy.  And  he 
has  the  greatness  of  mind  nut  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  humble  origin.    I  shall  never  forget  the 
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effect  produced,  four  years  ago,  on  his  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  factory  children,  when 
he  emphatically  said  that  he  had  been  once  a 
poor  factory  boy  himself. 

Mr.  Brotherton's  politics  are  decidedly  liberal, 
but  not  ultra-radicaL  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
moral  character.  He  is  a  dissenter ;  he  belongs 
either  to  the  Independent  or  Baptbt  persuasion. 
He  is  about  the  middle  height,  and,  as  formerly 
stated,  rather  stoutly  made.  His  oomplexion  is 
dark,  and  his  hair  is  of  a  jet  black.  His  man- 
ners and  appearance  are  plain.  He  would  be 
apt  to  be  taken  for  a  country  gentleman.  His 
age  is  about  fifty. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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LIBERAL   ENGLISH  MEMBERS. 

(continued.) 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre — Mr.  E,  S.  Cayley— Mr.  Graiilley 
Berkeley  — Mr.  C.  Villiers— Mr.  Williams  —  Mr. 
Charles  Hindley  —  Sir  William  Molesworth  —  Mr. 
Leader — Mr.  Charles  Lushington — Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevke,  the  member  for  North 
Hampshire,  is,  as  the  name  imports,  of  French 
extraction.  As  a  speaker  in  the  house,  he  is  not 
much  known ;  but  the  respect  in  which  he  is 
held  by  all  who  know  him,  in  conjunction  with 
his  popularity  among  the  members  of  his  own 
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party,  entitle  him  to  a  nodce  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  priyate  cha- 
racter, and  has  always  acted  with  the  strictest 
consistencj  as  a  politician.  He  is  a  special 
iiTDurite  with  his  constituents;  even  the  Tories 
of  North  Hampshire  hold  him  in  such  high 
esteem,  that  it  is  understood  many  of  them 
would  as  mudi  regret  his  retirement  from  the 
representation  of  that  divinon  of  the  county,  as 
the  Liberals  diemselves.  I  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent in  Windiester  at  his  re-election^  last  year, 

*  Tbe  last  election  for  North  Hampshire  reminded 

me  of  one  of  the  dections  in  the  town  councOs  of 

Scotland  under  the  close  borough  system.    Mr.  Shaw 

Lefiprre  himself^  owing  to  a  domestic  affliction,  was 

not  present;   but  the  other  candidate.   Sir  William 

Heathcote,  was  one  of  the  spectators  of  the  ceremony. 

The  two  candidates  were  duly  proposed  and  seconded, 

and  elected  in  the  regular  matter^-of-i^Hiurse  style.  There 

was  the  usual  shower  of  eulogies.    Sir  William  Heath- 

cote>  the  Tory  candidate,  heard  all  that  was  said  in  his 

farour  by  both  morer  and  seconder,  without  a  blush. 

The  sheriiT  baring  declared  him  duly  elected,  he  was 

at  once  expected  to  make  a  speech  by  way  of  return. 
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when  I  beard  the  highest  encomiums  pronounced 
upon  him  by  all  parties.  His  conduct  and  de- 
meanour are  such  as  could  not  fail  to  command 

iDg  thanks  for  the  honour  done  hint.  "  Now  then  for 
Sir  VTUliam's  speech  !"  shouted  scores  of  voices :  and 
many  we^  the  ears  that  were  opened  to  drink  in  his 
^eloquence.  **  Ah  I"  said  a  lady  of  antiquity  who  stood 
lieside  me^  *^  you'll  get  no  speech  from  him.  He  is  not 
so  iond  of  talking  as  that."  Just  as  the  venerable 
lady  made  the  remark^  a  fight  was  commenced  in  the 
crowd.  All  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  Sir  William, 
and  turned  towards  the  parties  who  appeared  pugilis- 
tically  disposed.  Hints  were  dropped  that  the  fight 
was  a  sham  one^  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  honourable  baronet  a  pretext  for  dispensing  with 
a  speech.  This  was  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Liberal  party^  in  the  depth  of  their  mortification  that 
he  should  have  been  returned.  Be  this  as  it  may^  Sir 
William  did  certainly  avail  him^lf  with  great  adroit. 
jutMS  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  escaping 
from  the  labour  of  speech-making.  He  instantly 
snatched  up  his  hat^  quitted  the  window  whence  he 
was  expected  to  speak^  and  walked  himself  out  of  the 
room,  and  away  from  the  place  of  meetings  without 
even   one   word   in   the   shape    of  returning  thanks. 
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the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. He  is  a  man  of  great  urbanity  of  manner* 
He  is  also  a  man  of  extensive  information  on 
most  of  the  topics  which  occupy  the  attention 
r  f  the  legislature. 

I  am  surprised  that,  with  his  respectable 
•  talents,  the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the 
respectful  attention  with  whidi  be  is  always 
listened  to  by  the  House,  he  does  not  speak 
ofrener.  I  am  convinced  that  if  he  were  to  do 
so,  he  would  soon  attain  a  more  than  respecth 
able  status  as  a  speaker*  His  matter,  if  de- 
ficient in  depth,  has  usually  the  attribute  of 
good  sense  to  recommend  it  His  speeches  are 
always  short     He  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 

"  Ah !"  said  the  old  lady  referred  to^  with  much  glte, 
"  1  knew  how  it  would  be.  Sir  William  was  bom 
with  a  silrer  spoon  in  his  mouth.  He'll  never  take 
any  trouble,  if  he  can  help  it"  It  was  edifying  to  see 
iiow  soou  the  fighting  ceased  after  the  honourable 
baronet  disappeared ;  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  find 
that  neither  of  the  pugilists  had  inflicted  the  slightest 
irjury  on  the  other. 
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thraugb  what  he  means  to  say ;  hence  he  gives 

a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.    His 

style  is  smooth  and  easy,  without  exhibiting  any 

appearance  of  that  polish  which  is  the  effect  of 

study.     His  delivery  is  rapid,  but  always  fluent 

He  is  scarcely  ever  at  a  loss  for  the  proper 

phraseology ;  nor  does  he,  except  in  rare  cases, 

and  then  but  slightly,  falter  in  his  utterance. 

Hia  enunciation  is  distinct,  and  he  has  a  clear 

aad  agreeable  voice  of  considerable  compass. 

He  is  moderate  in  his  action.    When  he  rises, 

he  usually  puts  his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  and 

makes  a  gentle  movement  with  his  right  hand. 

He  generally  fixes  his  eye  as  exclusively  on 

some  particular  member,  as  if  that  member  were 

the  only  individual  in  the  house. 

In  person  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  is  about  the 
middle  height,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
athletic  form.  He  is  a  good-looking  man,  with 
a  very  intellectual  expression  of  countenance. 
His  complexion  is  clear,  and  symptomatic  of 
good  health.    He  is  on  the  right  side  of  fifty. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Cayley,  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
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(North  Riding,)  is  a  man  of  some  note  among 
the  £strmer8.  His  opinions  are  respected  by  the 
landed  gentlemen  in  the  house.  He  seldom 
lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  senti- 
ments on  agricultural  subjects,  when  those  suIk 
jects  are  under  consideration.  On  currency 
topics,  too^  he  takes  a  deep  interest  He  is  a 
zealous  opponent  of  an  exclusive  metallic  cur- 
rency, and  strenuously  advocates  a  recurrence 
to  a  small-note  circulation.  He  hardly  ever 
speaks  on  any  other  subjects  than  agriculture 
and  the  currency.  Occasionally  he  addresses 
the  House  at  some  length :  the  longest  time,  I 
think,  he  ever  occupied  its  attention  was  about 
the  beginning  of  last  session,  when  he  gave 
them  a  full  hour,  not  by  the  Shrewsbury  clock, 
but  by  the  clock  of  the  house.  He  b  one  of  the 
prosy  gentlemen  with  whom  St  Stephen's 
abounds.  His  more  lengthy  orations  are  only 
tolerated,  not  listened  ta  And  even  the  tole- 
ration which  many  members — Mr.  Peter  Bortb- 
wick  and  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor,  for  examples- 
would  be  delighted  to  receive, — even  this  tole- 
ration is  only  extended  to  him  in  consideration 
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of  his  only  speaking  at  any  length  two  or  three 
tunes  a  session.  I  am  satisfied  that  with  the 
exeeption  of  some  half-dozen  landed  gentlemen, 
whose  ears  are  taken  captive  whenever  they 
iMar  the  words  <*  agricultural  interest "  pro- 
nounced— I  am  satisfied  that,  with  this  excep- 
tion, not  one  of  the  ^*  deliberative''  senators  in 
the  house  could  repeat  as  much  of  what  he  has 
said  when  he  resumes  his  seat,  as  a  seven  or 
ei^t  years'  iirchin  could  of  a  minister's  ser- 
mon, when  asked  by  his  parents  to  be  at- 
tentive. 

Mr.  Cayley's  manner  is  much  against  him. 
His  articulation  is  very  imperfect,  and  he  is 
seldom  snfficientiy  audible.  He  opens  his 
mouth  wide  enough,  and  yet  the  words  come 
out  of  it  as  if  some  extraordinary  violence  were 
oflbred  to  them  in  the  process  of  their  birth. 
His  utterance  is,  besides,  much  too  rapid  for  his 
articulation  to  be  distinct.  His  voice  is  either 
feeble,  or  he  gives  very  unfair  play  to  his  lungs. 
His  voice  has  no  variety;  anything  more 
monotonous  it  were  impossible  to  conceive. 
He  has  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  same 
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everhBthig  low  tone^  that  I  do  not  think  be 
could,  by  any  effort,  succeed  in  varying  it.  Were 
he  himself  to  say  to  his  friends,  tbat  be  meant 
to  make  a  speech  on  some  given  night,  in  a 
different  key  from  that  in  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  the  House,  and  that  he 
meant,  in  the  course  of  his  oration,  .to  treat  hid 
honourable  auditors  with  sundry  modulations  of 
his  voice,  I  am  sure  the  betting  would  be 
twenty  to  one  against  his  succeeding.  Not 
more  unchangeable,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the  Ethio- 
pian's skin,  than  is  Mr.  Cayley'^s  voice.  Nor  is 
the  heaviness  which  attaches  to  him  in  this 
respect  as  a  speaker,  in  any  measure  redeemed 
by  his  gesture.  It  is  quite  as  monotonous  as 
his  voice.  He  always,  when  addresang  the 
House,  does  one  of  tw*o  things:  he  either 
places  his  arms  a-kimbo^  and  in  that  attitude 
hurries  through  his  speech,  or  he  gives  a  gende 
incessant  motion  to  his  right  arm,  which  i« 
nearly  as  regular  in  its  undulations  as  the  move^ 
ments  of  a  pendulum. 

But  though  Mr.  Cayley  be  no  orator,  he  is  a 
very  intelligent  man.    There  are  few  fli^mbers, 
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perhapsy  who  are  better  informed  on  the  cur- 
rency and  agricultural  questions ;  and  the  matter 
of  his  speeches,  though  never  brilliant)  has 
always  the  quality  of  good  sense  to  recommend 
it  His  style  is  plain  but  correct,  and  he 
seldom  has  occasion  to  hesitate  for  the  proper 
word,  or  to  recal  an  unsuitable  one,  to  replace 
it  by  a  happier.  In  his  political  opinions  he  is 
a  liberal  ^Vhig. 

Mr.  Cayley's  personal  appearance  is  not 
commanding.  His  head  is  deficient  in  hair ;  it 
is.partially  bald.  To  counterbalance,  however, 
his  deprivation  of  hair  on  his  head,  he  can 
boast  of  a  couple  of  whiskers  of  very  ample  pro- 
portioD&  They  are  of  a  brownish  colour ;  so  is 
the  limited  harvest  of  hair  on  his  head  His 
face  is  thin,  and  his  features  are  somewhat  hard. 
He  has  a  pale  complexion;  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  is,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  and 
intelligent  In  stature  he  is  about  the  middle 
height,  and  is  somewhat  slenderly  made.  He  is 
seemingly  about  forty*five  years  of  age. 

The  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  the  member 
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for  West  Gloucestershirei  makes  just  one  speoch 
every  session,  and  that  speech  is  always  on  the 
same  subject,  llie  subject  is  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  gallery  of  the  house,  to  hear  the 
debates  and  witness  the  proceedings.  As  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  this  is  the  only  ques- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Berkeley  identifies  himsell 
He  is  a  good  enough  reformer,  and  a  very  re- 
spectable member  of  parliament  otherwise,  as 
br  as  his  votes  go ;  but  still  no  inducement  in 
the  world  would  make  him  open  his  mouth  in 
the  house  on  any  other  subject  <*  Eveiy  one,*' 
says  the  proverb,  <^  to  his  taste ;"  and  speaking 
with  all  sincerity,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
people  should  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gnmdey 
Berkeley— as  I  know  they  do  quarrel  witi^  him 
— for  indulging  in  his.  There  are  dosens  of 
members  who,  like  him,  have  but  one  idea  in 
their  minds.  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  for  exam* 
pie,  was  never  known  to  make  a  speech  in  par* 
liament,  be  the  subject  of  debate  what  it  might. 
Without  an  effort  to  hammer  his  notions  re* 
specting  the  currency  into  the  heads  of  mem- 
bers.   Mr.   Wallace  and   the    Post-office    are 
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aymmymoua  terms ;  and  Mr.  Tennison  D'Eyn- 
oouTt  and  trieDnial  parliaments  are  a  species  of 
Samese  twins ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  with 
propriety  apply  the  expression  in  a  case  where 
one  of  the  subjects  is  physical,  and  the  other  a 
mental   abstraction.      Now,   I  should  like  to 
know  what  are  Messrs*  Attwood,  Wallace,  and 
Tennyson  D^Eyncourt,  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed   to    have  their    stated  field-days  every 
sesrion,  when  bringing  forward  their  favourite 
subjects,  while  some  people  set  up  a  growl  of 
dissatishction  at  Mr.   Grantley   Berkeley  for 
bringing  forward  his  annual  motion  for  the  ad- 
msBion  of  ladies  into  the  gallery.    The  trio  of 
gentlemen  whose  names    I    have    mentioned, 
usually  occupy  from  two  to  three  hours  of  the 
time  of  the  House  every  session,   in  wading 
thiou^  their  dull  details,  while  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley's  speedi  is  invariably  restricted  to  ten 
minutes'  duration.     Is  not  this  superior  brevity 
a  great  recommendation  in  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman's favour  ?    I  am  surprised  at  the  short- 
ness of  his  speeches  on  so  tempting  a  theme.     I 
the  philosophy  of  the  man  who  can 
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expatiate  in  such  a  place  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  claims  of  the  ladies,  and  yet  with 
unfailing  r^^larity  limit  the  duration  of  his 
oration  to  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes.  There 
are  few  men  in  the  house,  who  can  speak  at  all, 
whose  philosophy  would  prove  so  efiectual  a 
match  for  their  gallantry.  I  know  some  men  in 
the  house*  though  I  will  not  name  them,  who,  if 
once  they  were  set  a-going  on  such  a  subject, 
would,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  not  stop 
at  all. 

I  am  surprised  that  in  a  house  where  such 
transcendent  gallantry  is  professed  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's 
efibrts  to  procure  admission  for  the  ladies  into 
the  galler}'  should  always  be  defeated*  And 
what  may  appear  still  more  surprising  is  the 
£ict,  that  in  most  cases  die  greatest  dandies — 
those  who  profess  to  pay  such  extreme  attention 
to  their  dress  from  their  devotion  to  the  £adr  sex 
—are  the  most  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  exclusion  of  the  ladies.  But,  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  *^  I  see  how  it  all  is ;"  these 
coxcomb  legislators  are  so  vain  of  having  their 
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persons  admired,  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
of  baying  such  a  phalanx  of  female  beauty 
le  house  as  would,  of  necessity,  withdraw 
tion  entirely  from  themselves.  Some  of 
)  dandy  legislators  not  only  display  a  pro- 
Q  of  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  sport 
endid  chains"  on  their  breasts,  and  lace  as 
ly  almost  as  the  ladies  themselves ;  but  you 

nose  them  at  a  distance  of  many  yards, 
igh  means  of  the  rich  perfumes  with  which 

scent  the  surrounding  atmosphere* 
[r.  Grantley  Berkeley  acquits  himself  very 
itably  as  a  speaker.  I  presume  he  pre- 
dy  prepares  his  brief  speeches;  at  any 
» be  delivers  them  with  seeming  ease.  There 
>thing  peculiar  in  his  voice  or,  manner.  He 
11  and  atMetic  in  his  personal  appearance, 

has  very  gentlemanly  manners.     He  has  a 
id  full   face,  with  rather  marked  features. 

complexion  is  darkish*    I  should  suppose 
age  to  be  about  forty-five. 

fr.  C.  ViLLiERs,  the  member  for  Wolver- 
ipton,  is  one  of  those  who  are  well  known  ia 
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the  houses  though  they  seldoni  take  part  in  the 
debates.  When  he  does  speak,  except  it  be  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he 
will  not  inflict  on  you  a  long  harangue.  He 
▼ery  justly  thinks — and  happy  were  it  ior  Mr. 
Abercromby,  the  House,  and  the  country,  if  all 
other  M.P/8  were  of  the  same  opinicm — that  it 
is  very  unreasonable  for  one  man  systematically 
to  monopolise  all  the  talk  to  himself  for  a 
whole  hour  or  hour  and  a  half.  If  Mr.  Villiers 
were  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  on  any  other  than 
the  subject  just  named — ^he  seldom  speaks  aboire 
ten  or  twelve  minutes — I  am  sure  he  would  feel 
that  he  had  committed  a  sin  of  too  great  magni* 
tude  to  admit  of  his  extending  forgiveness  to 
KimRftR  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  of  more 
than  respectable  talents.  If  he  have  no  preten- 
sions to  a  great  or  comprehensive  mind,  you 
never  hear  him  speak  without  deriving  inforam- 
tion  from  what  he  says,  and  without  having 
many  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  he  takes  of  the  question  before  the 
House,  impressed  on  your  mind.     He  is  always 
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dear^  and  rarely  wanders  from  the  point     He 

is  not  of  the  discursive  school.     He  does  not 

aim  at  effect.    To  make  a  display  is  a  thing 

which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  entered  into 

his  head.     He  does  not  speak  in  order  that  he 

may  be  admired  as  a  speaker,  but  because  he 

either  can,   or  fancies   he  can,   contribute  in 

some  d^;ree  to  place  the  question  before  the 

House  in  its  proper  light 

Mr.  Q  Villiers  is  steadily  rising  in  parUa- 
modtary  reputation.  His  information  is  varied 
and  accurate,  and  he  turns  it,  in  most  cases,  to 
good  account  In  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  he  made  a  very  able  and  argumentative 
speech,  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  and  which 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  have  given  him  some 
reputation  in  the  house.  What  struck  me  par- 
ticularly in  his  speech,  was  the  clearness  with 
which  he  treated  an  intricate  subject,  and  the 
interest  be  contrived  to  impart  to  topics  which 
are  generally  considered  of  a  dry  and  unattrac- 
tive nature.  I  have  not  often  heard  a  speech  in 
which  there  was  a  greater  body  of  figures  and 
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fiacts  blended  with  strong  arguments.  He  was 
listened  to  with  a  degree  of  attention  by  the 
House,  which  is  seldom  accorded  to  honourable 
members  when  they  speak  for  so  long  a  space  of 
time  on  such  topics.  And  so  engrossed  was 
the  honourable  gentleman  himself  with  his  sub* 
ject,  that  it  was  with  diflSculty  he  could  be  per* 
suaded,  after  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  that  he 
had  been  on  his  legs  above  half  the  time.  A  gen- 
tleman who  saw  him  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
concluded  his  address,  lately  mentioned  to  me, 
that  on  his  observing  to  him  that  he  bad  made 
a  two  hours'  speech,  he  looked,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the  observation 
was  meant  ironically,  and  that  the  party  iik* 
tended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  either  his  matter 
or  his  manner,  or  both,  had  been  so  duD,  that 
those  who  heard  him  had  really  thought  be  had 
been  thrice  the  length  of  time  on  his  legB  which 
he  actually  was.  ^  You  began  at  six,"  aaid  the 
gentleman.  ^*  I  did,**  was  the  answer  (rf  Mr. 
Villiers.  *^  And  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  sines 
you  concluded?^  There  was  no  denyinig  it» 
and  Mr.  Villiers  aocordin|^  assented.    **  Wdl| 
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and  U  IB  fifteen  ounuteB  past  dght  now,**  conti* 
aaed,  the  other,  drawing  out  his  watch.  The 
{Mt  stared  Mr.  ViUiers  in  the  face,  and  he  was 
■lurprised  that  he  should  have  thought  the  time 
so  abort 

Mr.  ViUiers  possesses  considerable  readiness 
aa  a  pablic  speaker.  He  does  not  write  his 
speeches,  except  in  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
eonaiats  with  my  own  knowledge  that  he  did  not 
write  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred, 
though  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and 
though  60  largely  interspersed  with  figures  and 
bcta»  From  this  circumstance  I  infer  that  he 
mxmt  at  once  have  an  excellent  memory,  and 
mperior  talents  for  promptly  marshalling  his 
h£ia$  arranging  his  figures,  and  putting  hb 
ugumeDtB  and  ideas  into  proper  order.  His 
tftjlt  m  perspicuous  and  expressive.  There  is 
noappearance  of  effort  about  it  He  dislikes  a 
fiuHian  and  tinsel  diction,  and  would  not  on  any 
coMideration  sport  a  fjEur-fetched,  sickly  senti- 
mantality.  He  speaks  with  much  ease:  ad- 
dreeaiQg  the  House  does  not  seem  to  be  a  task 
to  fain.    His-  utterance  it  rapid,  but  not  so 
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much  so  as  to  affect  the  distinctness  of  his  arti- 
culation* His  voice  is  dear  and  pleasant  I 
am  convinced  he  has  never  done  it  justice  in  the 
house.  He  is  always  audible,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  variety  and  volume  in  the  tones  of  his 
v<Hce»  simply  because  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  turn  its  capabilities  to  proper  ac- 
count. His  action  is  moderate:  he  slightly 
moves  his  head  and  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  when  he  comes  to  what  he  conceives 
a  good  point  in  his  speech,  applies  his  right 
hand  with  considerable  force  to  the  back  of  the 
seat  before  him.  His  manners  and  appearance 
altogether  are  unassuming.  He  has  an  open, 
dieerfiil  expression  of  countenance.  His  eyes 
are  dear  and  intelligent  His  features  are 
small  and  r^ular,  and  his  complexion  is  rather 
darkish,  but  indicative  of  good  health.  His  hair 
is  of  a  light-brown  hue.  In  person  he  is  about 
the  general  height,  and  well  formed.  He  is  a 
young  man,  being  only  about  his  fortieth  year. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  member  for  Coventry,  is 
one  of  those  who  are  well  known  both  in  the 
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hoQse  and  out  of  doors,  though  they  speak 
but  seldom.  He  addresses  the  House  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  a  session,  and  thinks 
it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  him- 
self on  its  attention,  were  he  to  present  himself 
oftener.  What  his  notion  may  be  theoretically 
about  long  speeches,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing;  but,  judging  from  his  own  practice, 
he  has  no  predilection  for  them.  If  brevity  be 
with  other  people  the  soul  of  wit,  the  same  qua- 
lity is,  to  all  appearance,  with  him,  the  soul  of  a 
good  speech*  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  come  to 
this  conclusion  from  observing,  as  every  one 
must  have  done,  who  has  been  doomed  like  him 
to  spend  night  after  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  short  speeches  usually  tell  with  the 
best  efiect  Ten  minutes  I  should  take  to  be 
&e  maximum  of  the  time  which  Mr.  Williams 
occupies  in  the  delivery  of  his  speeches.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  superior  talents.  He  has  no 
originality ;  nor  does  he  show  ingenuity  in  his 
illustrations,  or  vigour  in  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself.  His  chief  merit  as  a  legislator  consists 
in  bis  intelligence,  his  good  sense,  and  his  in- 
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tegrity.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  informa- 
tion; be  usually  takes  a  sensible  view  of  a 
subject ;  and  is  allowed,  on  all  bands,  to  be  a 
consistent  and  straigbtforward  politician.  He 
generally  acts  witb  tbe  extreme  Radicals  in  par- 
liament, thougb  be  rarely  or  ever  attends  any  of 
tbeir  meetings  out  of  doors.  He  is  a  great 
favourite  witb  bis  constituents:  indeed,  the 
manifest  bonesty  of  bis  purpose,  bis  good  na- 
ture, and  bis  unassuming  manners,  could  not 
fail  to  commend  bim  to  all  wbo  come  into  contact 
witb  bim.  Mr.  Williams  bas  no  pretensions  as 
a  public  speaker.  His  matter  is  beavy:  be 
seldom  seeks  to  enliven  it  witb  anjrtbing  of  a 
ligbt  or  sprigbtly  kind.  He  deals,  too,  on  most 
occasions,  ratber  liberally  in  facts  and  state- 
ments. His  style  wants  polisb,  and  is  ofiten 
made  to  appear  worse  tban  it  is  by  bis  imperfect 
delivery.  He  occasionally  stutters,  and  has  to 
recal  bis  words  to  substitute  others  more  appro- 
priate for  them.  His  voice  bas  no  flexibility ; 
it  is  tbe  same  at  all  times  and  on  all  sutgects. 
It  partakes  of  the  bass  quality.  He  has  little  er 
no  action;  beyond  a  moderate  movement  of.  his 
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igfat  arm,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  use  any 
vesture  at  all.  He  is  more  animated,  and  seem- 
Dgly  more  at  home  in  the  common  council,  of 
riiich  he  has  been  long  a  member,  and  in  whose 
iroceedings  he  takes  an  active  part 

Mr.  Williams,  as  already  intimated,  is  a 
ifaun-looking  man.  He  dresses  plainly,  and 
110  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  glories  in  the 
ibsence  of  everything  fine  or  affected.  He  is 
ibove  the  general  height,  and  proportionably 
Hide.  He  is  of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  has 
lark  bristly  hair,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  a  na- 
ural  tendency  to  form  itself  into  imperfect 
nirls.  His  foce  is  common-place.  It  partakes 
dightly  of  the  round  form.  The  honourable 
gentleman  is  apparently  between  his  forty-se- 
sond  and  forty-sixth  year. 

Blr.  C  HiNDLEY,  member  for  Ashton-Under- 
Lyne,  does  not  take  a  prominent  part  m  the  dis- 
sossions  of  the  House ;  a  circumstance  at  which 
[  am  much  surprised ;  for  he  b  not  only  a  man 
gf  varied  and  accurate  information  on  most  of 
ike  questions  which  come  under  the  considera- 
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tion  of  p&rliament)  but  he  is  a  highly  respect- 
able speaker.    Let  me  not  be  understood  as 
here    wishing   to   oonyey  the  idea,   that    the 
honourable  gentleman  has  any  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  an  orator*    When  I  characterise 
him  as  a  speaker,  I  mean  that  he  speaks  with 
much  ease,  and  in  such  a  way  as,  in  most  cases^ 
to  insure  the  attention  of  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  house.    He  always  evinces  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,   and 
often  speaks  with  very  great  effect.     I   hare 
known  him  on  several  occasions  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  House.    He  is  one  of  those 
who  warms  and  becomes  more  animated  with 
his  theme.     His  happiest  efforts  have  always 
been  those  in  which  the  question  at  issue  in» 
volved  to  a  great  extent  the  principles  of  justiee 
and  humanity.    He  is  one  of  the  most  humane 
men  in  the  house.    And  be  it  said  to  his  ever- 
lasting  honour,  that  when  his  own  private  in- 
terests come  in  collision  with   the  claims  of 
humanity,  he  never  hesitates  a  moment  in  sacri- 
ficing the  former  to  the  latter.    A  memorable 
instance  of  this  was  furnished  bj  the  honourable 
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gentleman  when  the  subject  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren's hours  of  labour  was  before  the  House. 
Though  himself  an  extensive  cotton  manufac- 
turer in  Lancashire,  and  though  one  of  those 
who  have  benefited  to  a  very  large  amount  an- 
nually by  the  protracted  hours  of  labour  in  the 
bctories,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates for  short  hours,  from  considerations  of 
pure  humanity  to  the  youthful  unfortunates 
themselves.  It  was  a  positive  luxury  to  hear 
Mr.  Hindley,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  various 
other  honourable  gentlemen,  addressing  the 
House,  when  the  Factory  Bill  was  under  con* 
nderation.  How  striking  the  contrast  between 
the  spirit  which  their  speeches  breathed,  and 
that  which  pervaded  the  heartless  harangues  of 
Whig  political  econombts ! 

Mr.  Hindley  is  a  most  benevolent  as  well  as 
humane  man,  and  his  benevolence,  like  his 
humanity,  is  not  confined,  as  that  of  too  many 
is,  to  mere  speculation.  It  is  embodied  in  acts. 
I  learn  from  private  sources  of  information,  and 
have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact,  that 
be  yearly  expends  a  very  large  portion  of  liis 
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wealth  in  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects. 
His  benevolence — and  that»  after  all,  will  be 
found  the  only  genuine  benevolence-*  is  based 
on  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion.  Mr. 
Hindley  is,  I  believe,  a  congregational  dis- 
senter. 

Though  not,  as  before  stated,  in  the  habit  of 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  debates  in  the 
house,  the  honourable  gentieman  is  regular  in 
his  attendance  on  his  legblative  duties,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  member  of  great  practical 
utility.  He  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  members  on  con^ 
mittees. 

Usually,  when  he  commences  his  speeches,  he 
speaks  in  so  low  and  subdued  a  tone  as  to  be 
scarcely  audible  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
house ;  but  when,  as  already  observed,  he  pro- 
ceeds a  litde  further,  especially  if  the  question 
involve  any  great  principle  of  humanity,  he  bo- 
comes  warmer  and  more  energetic,  and  then  he 
not  only  speaks  in  sufficiendy  loud  tones,  but 
his  voice  is  pleasant,  and  is  sometimes  modu- 
lated with  considerable  effect    His  utterance 
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ifl^  if  anything,  rather  hurriecL  He  speaks  with 
eonsiderable  fluency;  rarely  hesitating  for  a 
suitable  expression,  or  having  to  recal  a  wrong 
word  in  order  that  a  right  one  may  be  substi- 
tuted. His  action  is  yariable.  Sometimes  he 
has  scarcely  any;  at  other  times  he  liberally 
mores  his  arms,  especially  his  right  arm,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  looks  from  one  part  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.  In 
most  cases,  however,  he  chiefly  addresses  him- 
self to  the  Speaker.  There  is  always  great 
earnestness  in  his  manner:  there  is  no  resisting 
ttie  conclusion  that  he  speaks  from  conviction, 
and  only  from  conviction. 

As  a  speaker  his  personal  appearance  is  not 
in  his  favour.  He  is  of  less  than  the  average 
height,  of  a  pale  complexion,  rather  thin  face^ 
and  has  a  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance. 
His  features  are  strongly  marked :  his  eyes  are 
deeply  set,  and  he  has  a  protruding  forehead. 
His  hair  is  of  a  darkish  hue,  and  usually  hangs 
carelessly  about  his  brow.  If  his  appearance 
may  be  depended  on,  his  age  is  about  forty- 
five. 
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Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  member  for 
Leeds,  has  acqiured  very  great  prominency,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  of 
late.    He  is  a  young  man  of  some  promise :  he 
possesses  very  respectable  talents  as  a  literary 
man,  and  acquits  himself  very  creditably  as  a 
public  speaker,   including  in  the   phrase  the 
matter  of  his  speeches.    It  is  true   that  he 
always  prepares  his  speeches  beforehand,  writ- 
ing them  oat  most  carefully,  and  then  committing 
them  verbatim  to  memory;    but  as  he  is  so 
young,  being  only  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  as  he  increases  in  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  he  may  become  a 
respectable  extemporaneous  speaker.     IBs  plan 
of  writing  out  his  speeches  is  one  whidi,  in  the 
case  of  any  young  man  just  entering  on  an  im- 
portant public  career,  is  worthy  of  all  commen- 
dation*   I  wish  it  were  more  generally  adopted 
by  our  senators  in  the  House  of  Commons :  we 
should,  in  that  case,  be  spared  much  of  the 
crude  undigested  matter,  and  everlasting  repeti- 
tions, which  those  in  the  way  of  attending  that 
house  are  doomed  to  hear  night  after  ni^t. 
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and  which  are  inflicted  on  the  public  through 
the  columns  of  the  papers  of  the  following 
morning*  Writing  one's  speeches  insensibly 
causes  the  party  to  arrange  his  ideas  in  their 
proper  order :  it  prevents  that  excess  of  mere 
wordsy  which,  with  few  exceptions,  characterises 
extemporaneous  effusions,  and  it  guards  against 
repetitions.  Sir  William  Molesworth's  speeches 
usually  indicate  a  deeply  reflective  mind.  They 
prove  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  close 
and  continuous  reasoning.  His  style  is  always 
clear :  it  does  not  want  vigour,  but  there  is  a 
harshness  about  it,  which  impairs  the  effect  his 
speeches — I  speak  of  tbem  as  read — would 
otherwise  produce.  It  cannot  but  strike  every 
one  capable  of  judging  on  the  point,  that  he  be- 
stows much  more  pains  on  his  matter  than  his 
manner— on  his  ideas  than  on  his  diction.  This 
is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  circumstance 
— a  very  common  one,  by  the  way,  both  with 
our  legislative  orators  and  with  authors — of 
sacrificing  one's  matter  to  the  manner,  the  sen* 
timents  to  the  style;  but  I  conceive  it  quite 
possible  to  give  due  attention  to  both.     I  ani 
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afraid,  however,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  Sir 
William  Molesworth  improying,  in  any  verj 
marked  degree,  in  his  language.  I  fear  be 
has  deliberately  formed  his  style  on  a  bad 
model,  and  that  he  thinks  it  is  unexception- 
able. I  should  like  him  to  be  disabused  of  this 
notion,  if  he  really  does  entertain  it.  If  be 
could  only  be  prevailed  on  to  endeavour  to 
round  his  periods  somewhat  more,  and  to  im^ 
part  a  greater  smoothness  to  his  styles  he  would 
speak  with  much  more  effect  As  a  writer,  the 
gain  to  him  would  be  still  greater. 

As  a  mere  speaker,  apart  from  his  matter,  Sir 
William  Molesworth  does  not  rank  high.  His 
voice  is  feeble,  and  has  little  or  no  power  of  in- 
tonation. He  is  just  audible  when  the  house  is 
in  a  tolerably  tranquil  state,  and  that  is  all. 
When  the  house  is  in  an  uproarious  mood,  even 
though  only  moderately  so,  he  is  not  beard  at 
auy  distance  from  the  place  whence  he  speaks. 
His  enunciation  is  somewhat  rapid,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  with  those  who  speak  from 
memory.  The  very  mistakes  he  makes  show 
how  carefully  he  has  committed  his  ^peecb  to 
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D8  &culty  of  remembrance.  His  attitudes  were^ 
or  some  time  after  he  entered  parliament, 
ngbly  theatrical.  Now  he  is  more  subdued  in 
lis  action.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  runs  to  the 
)ther  extreme  of  using  no  gesticulation  at  alL 
[  have  seen  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
bid  his  arms  in  each  other  on  his  breast,  and  in 
liat  attitude  remain  during  the  delivery  of  a 
|ieech  which  occupied  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
)n  such  occasions  he  has  strongly  reminded  me 
i  a  schoolboy  giving  a  recitation  at  an  annual 
txamination.  Sir  William  always,  when  he 
peaks,  advances  two  or  three  feet  from  the  first 
lench  towards  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with 
lis  back  to  the  door,  and  his  eye  intently  fixed 
m  the  Speaker  or  the  Speaker's  chair,  I  am  not 
nire  which,  remains  in  that  position  till  he  has 
ittered  his  last  word.  His  pronunciation  is 
nest  a£fected.  It  is  quite  of  a  dandified  order. 
k  better  specimen  of  ^sl  fine  young  gentleman," 
irhen  addressing  the  House,  you  could  not  de- 
ore  to  meet  with. 

His  personal  appearance  has  nothing  com- 
nanding  about  it     He  is  of  the  middle  height. 
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and  of  m  passably  good  figure.  His  complexioD 
is  &ir,  and  his  hair  is  of  a  colour  approaching 
to  redness.  It  is  usually  long  and  flowing,  and 
soBietimes  &lls  down  over  his  eyes.  His  fea- 
tures are  irr^ular.  He  uses  a  glass  for  hb 
fight  eye  so  finequently,  that  I  am  sure  he 
must  sometimes  fimcy  he  is  looking  through 
his  glass  when  it  is  dangling  by  means  of  a 
bladL  ribbon  on  his  breast ;  on  no  other  hypo- 
thesis can  I  account  for  his  sometimes  making 
such  queer  bees,  that  a  stranger  would  conclude 
be  had  a  very  maiked  habitual  squint 

Sir  William  is  an  exceUent  scholar.  He  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  languages,  and  is,  I  believe, 
a  superior  mathematician.  He  was  expelled 
die  University  of  Cambridge  under  singular 
drcumstances.  His  private  tutor,  who  was 
also  a  fellow-student,  having  quarrelled  with 
another  student,  determined  on  calling  out  the 
latter.  Sir  William  was  the  bearer  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  of  course  was  to  be  his  tutor''8 
second.  The  party  challenged,  having  no  notion 
of  exposing  his  person  to  the  fire  of  his  antago- 
nist, gave  information  oi  the  circumstance  of  his 
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being  chaUenged, — not  to  the  magistrates,  but 
to  the  head  master  of  the  university.    The 
htter  immediately  decided  on   the  expulsion 
both  of  the  intended  principal  and  his  second, 
iriiich  expulsion  was  duly  carried  into  effect 
But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  became  of  the  party 
eballenged?    Why,  he  was  expelled  also;  not, 
certainly,  in  the  same  way  as  Sir  William  and 
his  friend,  but  by  the  other  students.    They 
literally  persecuted  and  hissed  him  out  of  the 
university,  for  what  they  considered  ignoble  con- 
duct,— not  so  much  because  he  refused  to  fight, 
as  for  his  playing  the  part  of  an  informer  against 
two  fellow-students. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  is  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character  and  decision  of  conduct 
He  *'  goes  the  whole  hog  "^  in  Radicalism,  and 
presents  a  bold  front,  both  to  Whigs  and  Tories, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  he  stood 
alone  in  that  house,  I  believe  he  would  as  fear- 
lessly assert  his  principles  as  if  he  knew  he  had 
a  majority  of  the  house  with  him.  I  admire  this 
trait  in  Sir  William's  character,  without  at  all 
identifying  myself  with  his  extreme  opinions. 
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I  like  to  see  a  man  boldly  and  fearlessly  avow 
bis  views,  wbatever  tbey  may  be,  wben  Aej  are 
the  result  of  conviction  after  mature  delib^m- 
tion.  It  is  his  resolute  and  straightforward 
course  of  conduct  which  gives  Sir  William  what- 
ever weight  he  has  in  the  house. 

Every  one  must  have  made  the  observation, 
that  the  Ultra-Radical  party  last  session  pos- 
sessed greater  importance  in  the  house  than  on 
any  former  occasion ;  and  I  have  heard  various 
conjectures  as  to  the  cause.  The  most  common 
one  is,  that,  though  few  in  number,  these  ex- 
treme Radicals  were  then  more  united,  and 
acted  more  in  concert,  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.  This  is  the  true  hypothesis;  but  the 
cause  of  the  closer  union  and  greater  concert  in 
the  course  they  then  pursued,  is  not  generally 
known.  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  letting  out 
the  secret  The  imity  of  purpose  which  last 
year  characterised  the  extreme  Radicals,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth  and  Mr.  Leader  having  come  to  a 
resolution — and  carried  it  into  practice  too — of 
givmg  a  series  of  parliamentary  dinners  to  tfa^ 
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party.  This  course  of  parliamentary  dinners 
oommenced  the  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
sesBion.  They  were  giyen  in  the  Clarendon 
HoteL  Sunday*  was  the  day  fixed  on  for 
.  the  purpose.  Sir  William  paid  one  week,  and 
Mr.  Leader  the  other.  A  good  dinner  is  pro- 
▼erbial  for  the  good  feeling  it  produces.  To 
many  of  the  Radicals  a  dinner  in  the  best  style 
of  the  Clarendon  Hotel  must  be  an  object  of 
especial  importance ;  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
diaritable,  any  more  than  unphilosophical,  in 
the  supposition,  that  the  fear  of  exclusion  from 
these  Sunday  festivals  was  of  infinite  use  in 
keeping  the  party  closely  together.  The  din- 
ners were  not  renewed  this  session ;  a  circum- 
stance which  very  satisfiEu^torily  accounts  for  the 
disunion  which  now  characterises  the  extreme 
Radicals. 
Sir  William    Molesworth,    as    is    generally 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of 
giving  political  dinners  on  Sunday  should  exist.  It  is 
peculiarly  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  Ministers  thus  to 
desecrate  the  sabbath^  as  they  are  ostensibly  the 
special  friends  of  the  christian  religion. 
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known,  was  for  some  time  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  ^*  London  and  Westminster  Re- 
view."    He  occasionally  wrote   articles  for  it 
The  opening  paper  in  the  January  number  for 
last  year,  which  was  regarded,  and  justly,  as  the 
manifesto  of  his  party  with  regard  to  the  ooune 
they   would  pursue  in   the  then  approaching 
session,  was  written  by  hinu     I  am  aware  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  the  writer  of  only  a  very 
small  part  of  it,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  written 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  great  talent  in  Lon- 
don, who  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  ^  Re- 
view/'   This  supposition  is  altogether  ground- 
less.    Sir  William  wrote  the  whole  of  the  artide 
himself,  down  in  Cornwall   Mr.  Leader  chanced 
to  be  on  a  visit  to  him  for  two  days  while  he  was 
employed  on  it,  and  threw  out  two  or  three  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  topics  which   he  thoaght 
should  be  touched  on  in  the  article ;  but  surely 
no  one  would  say  that  this   was  assisting  to 
write  it     I  refer  thus  particularly  to  this  arti- 
cle, because  it  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the 
time,  and  some  speculation  was  indulged  in  as 
to  the  authorship. 
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Sir  William  can  afford  to  pursue  a  more  inde- 
pendent course  than  most  other  Radicals.  His 
ample  fortune,  which  is  from  10,000/.  to  12,000/. 
per  annum,  renders  him  less  liable  to  the  temp- 
tations of  place  than  the  great  majority  of  legis- 
lators. 

Mr.  Leader,  the  member  for  Westminster,  is 
a  Radical  of  the  first  water.  He  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth  are  a  sort  of  political  Siamese  twins : 
they  hold  in -common  the  same  extreme  political 
oinnions.  Indeed,  on  all  such  subjects,  they 
seem  to  think,  speak,  and  act  together  with 
inch  entire  harmony,  that  one  could  almost 
fiuicy  they  had  but  one  mind  equally  divided 
between  them.  A  more  perfect  community  of 
sentiment,  feeling,  and  purpose,  has  never,  I  am 
convinced,  existed  under  similar  circumstances. 

They  appear  to  have  entered  into  a  sort  of 
political  co-partnership ;  and  in  order  that  the 
interchange  of  sentiment  and  feeling  between 
them  may  be  the  less  liable  to  interruption, 
they  live  in  the  .same  house  at  Pimlico.     Mr. 
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Roebuck,  who  has  a  fellow  feeling  with  them  o: 
most  political  questions,  usually  spends  his 
Sundays  with  them.  The  late  insurrection  in 
Canada  was  a  fertile  topic  for  the  deliberations 
of  the  triumvirate.  Many  an  anxious  hour 
did  they  spend  together  in  discussions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  procuring  the  redress  of  Canar 
dian  grievances. 

Mr.  Leader  rose  rapidly  into  distinction  last 
session,  but  he  has  rather  fsdlen  back  since. 
He  is  a  man  of  more  than  average  talents.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  university  in  many 
branches  of  education.  Those  who  know  him 
well  assure  me  that  he  is  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  that  he  has  considerable  pretensions 
as  a  linguist  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  viewed  as  a  legislator.  He 
does  not  speak  very  often  in  parliament;  but 
no  one  ever  heard  him  address  the  House  for 
two  minutes  at  a  time,  without  perceiving  that 
he  is  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  calibre. 
There  is  always  stamen  in  what  he  says.  He 
is  a  good  reasoner,  and  displays  much  ability 
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in  the  clear  and  forcible  way  in  which  he  as- 
serts the  peculiar  views  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  identifies  himself.  His  style  is  nervous :  it 
is  always  correct;  but  would  tell  with  better 
effect,  were  it  sometimes  more  polished.  The 
great  fault  of  most  speakers  is,  that  they  evi- 
dently bestow  too  much  pains  in  their  efforts  to 
round  their  periods.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  Mr.  Leader  runs  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
is  too  careless  as  to  the  construction  of  his  sen- 
tences. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Leader  acquits  himself 
Tery  creditably.  His  voice  is  clear  and  plea- 
sant I  am  convinced  it  b  capable  of  every 
variety  of  intonation ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  its  capabili- 
ties in  this  way.  There  is  something  of  sameness 
in  its  tones.  He  is,  however,  always  audible, 
and  b  usually  listened  to  with  attention  in  the 
house.  When  speaking  in  parliament,  he  takes, 
I  believe,  the  precaution  of  doing  so  from  me- 
mory, having  previously  committed  his  thoughts 
to  writing.     I  am  satbfied,  however,  that  he 
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possesses  in  a  very  respectable  degree  the  faculty 
of  improvisation,  did  he  choose  to  exercise  it 
I  have  heard  him  speak  without  the  slightest 
premeditation  at  public  dinners,  and  seen  him 
get  through  his  speech  in  a  highly  respectable 
manner,  and  seemingly  without  an  effort  He 
is  a  man  of  great  decision  of  character,  and  of 
great  determination  of  purpose.  When  once  he 
has  resolved  on  pursuing  a  certain  line  of  con- 
duct, neither  the  most  alluring  appliances  of  se- 
duction, nor  ridicule,  nor  menace,  nor  abuse  of 
any  kind,  will  divert  him  for  one  moment  from 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out  for  himself.  That 
he  is  a  man  of  more  than  common  nerve,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  all  his  re- 
lations are  Tories,  he  has,  in  defiance  of  threats^ 
and  solicitations,  and  entreaties  from  innume- 
rable quarters,  openly  embraced  the  very  oppo- 
site class  of  political  principles.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  is  only,  if  I  be 
not  misinformed,  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  asser* 
tion  of  the  same  set  of  opinions  for  several 
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years  past  His  appearance  is  quite  boyish. 
You  would  fancy,  on  first  seeing  him,  provided 
you  did  not  know  him,  that  he  was  some  youth 
who  had  not  yet  finished  his  educational  course 
of  instruction.  His  personal  appearance,  not- 
withstanding his  being  short  in  stature,  and  of 
a  slender  figure,  is  very  prepossessing.  There 
is  something  exceedingly  pleasant  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  it  b  always  open  and  cheerful.  His 
whole  appearance  and  manners  are  those  of  a 
perfect  gentleman,  without  anything  of  that 
dandyism  in  dress,  or  laboured  politeness  in 
company,  which  are  so  common  in  persons  in 
his  station  of  life,  and  which  make  them  so  ridi- 
culous, if  not  contemptible,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
judgment  His  complexion  is  clear,  and  his 
features  are  regular.  His  face,  like  his  stature, 
is  small,  but  his  forehead  is  ample.  The  ex- 
pression of  hb  countenance  is  intellectual ;  but 
no  one  would  suppose,  from  an  inspection  of  his 
fiice,  that  he  possessed  the  decision  of  character 
I  have  mentioned  :  one  would  rather  think  that 
he  was  deficient  in   energy  of  purpose.     His 
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hair  is  usually  ample,  and  is  of  a  moderately 
dark  colour. 

Mr.  Charles  Lushinoton,  the  member  for 
Ashburton,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Lushington,  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  is  rising  into 
notice.  He  was  pretty  well  known  before  as  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  member ;  but  he  did  not 
bring  himself  with  the  same  prominency  before 
the  House  and  the  public,  as  he  has  done  of 
late.  He  has  recently  distinguished  himself  out 
of  doors,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  by  his  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Dissenters.  His 
advocacy  of  their  cause  is  the  more  important, 
and  the  more  creditable  to  himself  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  decided  churdmiaii 
from  principle.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  think 
that  the  church  would  gain  more  in  usefulness, 
as  well  as  popularity,  by  trusting  exclusively  to 
her  own  resources  and  to  the  support  of  her  own 
members  and  friends,  than  by  compelling  the  Dis- 
senters to  do  violence  to  their  consciences  by 
contributing  to  her  maintenance.    This  b  an 
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opinion  which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among 
the  more  enlightened  and  conscientio.us  churcii- 
men.  The  same  feeling  of  an  anxious  desiro 
to  see  the  church  strengthened,  has  induced 
Mr.  Lushington  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
exertions  which  are  now  making  to  eject  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  His  convic- 
tion is,  that  they  not  only  neglect  their  spiritual 
duties,  and  impair  their  usefulness  as  indivi- 
duals, by  mixing  themselves  up  with  politics, 
but  that  they  thereby  bring  much  odium  on  the 
church  herself  in  her  collective  capacity.  Ac- 
tuated by  these  convictions,  he  brought  forward 
I  motion  in  the  third  week  of  last  session,  for 
relieving  the  bishops  from  the  toils  of  political 
legislation :  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  Lushington  is  a  man  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. He  possesses  a  sound  judgment,  as  well 
as  extensive  information.  He  is  cool  and  cal- 
culating in  all  he  says  and  does.  Reason,  and 
not  the  passions,  is  the  guide  of  his  conduct. 
In  politics  he  is  liberal,  but  cannot  with  pro- 

m 

priety  be  classed  among  the  Radical  party.    Ho 
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is  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  our  public  men; 
and  his  strict  integrity  as  a  politician,  any  more 
than  his  excellence  as  a  private  man,  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  questioned.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  men  who  act  more  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  from  conscientious  motives.  As 
a  speaker  he  cannot  be  ranked  high :  his  v<Hce 
has  something  hard  about  it,  and  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  for  effective  public  speaking. 
He  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  at  a 
public  meeting  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  utterance  is  timed  with  judgment  to  the 
ear:  it  avoids  the  extremes  of  slowness  and 
rapidity ;  but  it  wanfs  variety  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sant tone.  He  occasionally  hesitates,  especially 
when  speaking  extemporaneously.  His  speeches 
usually  indicate  the  possession  of  more  than  a 
respectable  measure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker*  He  is  a  good  reasoner :  indeed, 
were  there  sometimes  less  argument,  and  more 
declamation  in  his  speeches,  they  would  tell 
with  much  greater  effect  on  a  popular  assembly 
like  the  House  of  Commons.  His  statements 
are  always  clear ;  and  the  drift  of  his  argument 
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can  never  be  mistaken.  His  style  is  chaste, 
without  any  indications  of  its  being  laboriously 
polished.  He  deals  not  in  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric ;  nor  has  he^  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
any  of  the  dap-traps  so  generally  observable  in 
the  speeches  of  our  modern  orators.  His  ges- 
ture is  moderate  and  rational.  He  seldom 
speaks  long  at  a  time ;  but  his  speeches  usually 
oontaln  much  valuable  matter.  If  they  never 
display  originality,  or  any  particular  vigour  of 
mind,  there  is  never  anything  feeble  or  silly  in 
tbem. 

Mr.  Lushington  is  apparently  upwards  of 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  personal  appearance  is 
prepossessing:  it  is  that  of  the  gentleman  and 
man  of  intelligence.  He  is  a  little  above  the 
middle  height,  and  has  a  handsome  figure. 
His  face  has  something  of  the  oval  conforma- 
tion. His  features  are  regular  and  pleasant  in 
their  general  expression.  He  has  a  clear  intel- 
ligent eye  and  a  well-developed  forehead. 
His  complexion  is  sallow,  and  his  hair  of  a 
dark  grey. 

Mr.   Lushington   does  not  speak  with  fre. 

l2     • 
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quency ;  but  he  is  much  respected  by  men  o 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  and  always  com 
mands  attention  when  he  rises.  He  invariably 
employs  the  most  unexceptionable  language 
in  speaking  of  an  opponent  He  never  mixes 
himself  up  with  any  of  the  squabbles  which 
take  place  in  the  house :  even  when  attacked  in 
acrimonious  terms  by  others,  he  maintains  his 
temper.  He  repels  the  attack  with  much  firm- 
ness, but  in  the  most  temperate  language  I 
recollect  seeing  the  honourable  gentleman,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  give  a  striking  proof  of  his 
command  of  temper,  at  a  meeting  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Mendicity  Society.  Some  noble- 
man, whose  name  has  escaped  my  recollection, 
made  some  ill-natured  observations  in  conse- 
quence of  some  unpalatable  opinions — ^unpa- 
latable, I  mean,  to  the  party — which  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  had  previously  expressed.  The  tone 
and  temper  in  which  Mr.  Lushington  replied 
to  the  noble  lord's  attack  must  have  administered 
to  his  assailant  a  severe  rebuke,  apart  from  the 
words,  if  the  mind  of  tlie  htter.  haul  an  ordi- 
nary share  of  misoeptibiKty. 
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Mr.  Jajhes,  the  member  for  Cumberland,  is  a 
pkuD,  straightforward,  honest-minded  Reformer. 
Had  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  ex-member  for  Nor- 
thumberland, been  still  in  parliament,  I  should 
have  mentioned  Mr.  James's  name  after  his, 
because  both  honourable  gentlemen  possess 
certain  qualities  in  common.  Both  act  inde- 
pendently of  parties.  They  do  not  identify 
themselves  either  with  the  Whigs  or  the  Radi- 
cals, but  vote  with  either  or  neither,  according 
to  their  own  conscientious  opinions  on  the 
question  before  the  House.  They  are  both 
men  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  think  and  act 
for  thems^ves;  and  it  so  happens  that  they 
sometimes  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  adopt  a 
course  of  action,  in  which  they  stand  nearly,  if 
not  wholly,  alone.  The  circumstance  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  at  the 
opening  of  last  session,  to  the  address  to  the 
king,  recognising  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
making  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  Ireland — the  circumstance 
of  this  amendment  being  seconded  by  Mr 
James,  is  a  case  in  point     Mr.  Beaumont,  as  I 
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have  stated  before,  withdrew  his  amendment; 
consequently  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  what 
would  have  been  the  result,  had  it  been  pressed 
to  a  division ;  but  I  am  convinced,  that  if  it  faad 
been  so,  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  would 
have  found  themselves  alone. 

Mr.  James  is  not  a  good  speaker.  He  has 
a  curious  half-screeching  sort  of  voice,  with 
very  little  if  any  flexibility  in  its  tone&  He 
does  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  speak 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  in  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  house,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unusual  degree  of  order  should  chance  to  reign 
in  it  Mr.  James  does  not  speak  often;  and 
when  he  does,  I  have  never  seen  honourable 
gentlemen  seized  with  any  special  disposition 
to  be  attentive.  He  generally  speaks  slowly, 
and  with  little  animation,  unless  the  subject  be 
one  on  which  he  feels  very  strongly.  Then  he 
is  full  of  fire  and  energy,  though  not  the  fire 
or  energy  of  true  oratory.  In  his  more  fbreible 
moods,  he  wheels  his  body  from  one  side  to  the 
other  with  very  considerable  celerity,  casting  a 
look  at  the  reporters  in  the  gallery  about  once 
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on  an  average  every  minute.  His  right  arm  is, 
on  such  occasions,  put  into  active  requisition. 
One  day  last  session,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
gesUculation,  he  gave  an  honourable  member, 
whose  name  I  forget^  a  violent  blow  on  the  head, 
and  that,  too,  with  his  clenched  fist.  It  is  but 
justice,  however,  to  Mr.  James  to  say,  that  he 
very  felicitously  begged  the  pardon  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
in  the  middle  of  his  speech. 

His  style  is  plainness  itselL  He  seems  to 
have  no  ambition  to  be  considered  an  orator. 
He  is  sincere  in  his  opinions ;  and  all  he  appears 
to  be  concerned  about  is,  that  the  House  should 
know  what  those  opinions  are.  To  be  sure,  he 
would  prefer  it,  were  the  House  practically  to 
adopt  them;  but  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  sense, 
and  knows  too  much  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
to  entertain  any  such  expectation,  constituted  as 
the  House  now  is.  He  knows  full  well,  that  a 
man  who»  like  himself,  stands  aloof  from  all  par- 
ties, recognising  no  motives  of  action  but  his 
abstract  convictions  of  what  is  right,  has  no 
chance  of  carrying  his  peculiar  views  into  prac- 
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tical  effect  His  matter  is  innocent  enough  of 
anything  indicative  of  genius.  It  has  notfiiog 
hut  its  common  sense  to  recommend  it. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  James,  like 
his  matter  and  his  diction,  is  plain.  He  has 
nothing  fashionable  or  affected  about  him.  He 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  country  gentleman,  fond 
of  associating  with  the  working  farmers,  and 
looking  after  his  own  cattle  and  horses.  He  is 
about  the  usual  height,  rather  stoutly  made. 
He  has  an  open,  generous,  or,  to  use  a  still 
more  expressive  though  homely  term,  jolly- 
looking  face,  though  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision 
is  occasionally  perceptible.  No  one  can  doubt, 
on  looking  at  Mr.  James's  countenance,  that 
he  is  an  honest-hearted,  unsophisticated  man. 
His  complexion  is  healthy,  and  his  features 
are  pleasant,  though  not  boasting  of  a  par- 
ticularly intellectual  expression.  His  face 
is  fiill  without  being  round.  He  has  a  well- 
developed  forehead.  The  little  hair  he  has  is 
dark,  but  bis  head  is  for  the  most  part  bald. 
He  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Judging 
from  his  appearance,  I  should  take  him  to  be  on 
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the  wrong  side  of  fifty-five.  As,  however,  he  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  possesses 
a  robust  frame,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  still  a 
long  and  honourable  public  career  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONSERVATIVE  SCOTCH  AND  IRISH 

MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Pringle — Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson — Mr.  Serjeant  Le- 
froy — Mr.  Emerson  Tennent — Colonel  Vemer. 

Mr.  Prinole,  the  member  for  Selkirkshire,  is 
a  man  of  some  consideration  among  the  ScotA 
Conservatives,  though  comparatively  little  known 
in  the  House.  I  believe  he  has  no  ambition  to 
be  considered  a  parliamentary  orator.  If  tbe 
infrequency  of  his  speeches  may  be  held  as  de- 
cisive of  the  point,  then  I  may  convert  the  jv^ 
position  I  have  put  hypothetically  into  one  d 
positive  affirmation,  and  say  in  so  many  tenns 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  has  no  desire  to 
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possess  the  reputation  of  a  speaker  in  the 
house.  I  am  convinced  that,  taking  one  ses- 
rion  with  another,  he  does  not  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  for  two  hours,  putting  all 
his  speeches  together,  in  the  course  of  the  six 
months  which  each  session  usually  lasts. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  average  number  of 
his  speeches  each  session,  including  those  he  de- 
livers in  committees  of  the  whole  House,  is 
seven  or  eight  He  is  a  man  of  very  respectable 
talents,  and  is  usually  listened  to  with  attention 
by  honourable  members.  If  he  has  no  preten- 
sions to  vigour  or  originality  of  mind,  he  pos- 
sesses a  clear  head,  and  displays  a  sound  judg- 
ment He  has  the  further  merit  of  being 
always  intelligible :  his  perceptions  are  quick, 
and  he  evinces  considerable  talent  in  placing 
them  in  so  clear  a  light  before  the  House,  that 
the  dullest  and  least  intellectual  M.  P.  in  it 
cannot  fail  to  understand  what  he  is  saying,  and 
to  perceive  the  point  to  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
duct the  House. 

Mr.  Pringle's  matter  is  always  sensible ;  nor 
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18  he  by  any  means  deficient  in  argumentative^ 
power.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  excels  ii 
this  respect ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  ai^- 
mentative  powers  are  of  such  an  order  that  he 
can  carry  his  audience  along  with  him  as  if  he 
had  taken  Uieir  judgments  captiye  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  but  they  are  of  an  order  to  place  his  view 
of  the  subject  in  a  very  favourable  lights  pro- 
vided he  has  truth  and  justice  on  his  side.  He 
is  a  calm  and  quiet  speaker.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  effort ;  no  straining  after  effect  in 
what  he  says.  He  speaks  from  conviction;  yon 
see  this  in  every  sentence  he  utters.  He  has 
singular  faith  in  the  moral  excellences  of  Con^ 
servative  principles ;  but  his  conservatism,  it  is 
right  to  state,  is  associated  with  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  He  is  satisfied  he  sees 
in  the  gospel  the  doctrine  which  constitutes 
his  political  creed ;  and,  therefcnre,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  he  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  that  Toryism,  if  it  had  full 
scope,  would  prove  a  most  mighty  moral  engine 
for  the  promotion  and  production  of  human 
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happiness.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  private 
character,  and  it  very  consistent,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  as  a  politician. 

I  have  said  that  he  is  a  quiet  speaker.  His 
manner  is  exceedingly  unassuming.  He  speaks 
in  general  in  as  subdued  a  tone  and  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  if  he  were  in  a  small  room,  sur- 
rounded by  eighteen  or  twenty  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  an  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  some  particular  subject  His  voice  is  either 
weak,  or  he  does  not  call  his  lungs  into  play.  His 
utterance  is  somewhat  slow,  and  he  occasionally 
fiilters  a  little.  When  replying  to  the  speech  of 
any  particular  member  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  his  practice  is  to  look  him  in  the 
face^  as  if  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  can- 
not fail  to  convince  him  that  his  positions  are 
untenable.  One  of  his  favourite  attitudes  is  to 
jcHU  both  hands  at  his  back,  and  then  rock  him- 
self backwards  and  forwards. 

His  personal  stature  is  small.  He  is  con- 
ttd^rably  below  the  usual  height,  but  well 
formed.  He  has  a  high  forehead,  which  is 
graced  by  a  tuft  of  hair,  now  beginning  to 
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Minme  a  greyish  complexion.     His  featur^^^^ 
ane  flnall  and  regular,  and  the  expression  of ' 


eoontenance  is  tranquil  and  intelligent. 

age  I  should  take  to  be  from  forty-two  to  forty'^^^i^^^' 

Mr.  Serjcaitf  Jackson,  the  member  for  Ban- 
doD,  is  a  man  of  some  mark  among  the  Irish 
Tories;.  His  status  in  the  House  as  a  speaker 
is  respectaUe.  Generally  his  orations  reach 
mediocritT;  on  some  occasions  they  rise  above 
it  I  should  say  diat  his  influence  in  the  house 
is,  as  they  say  in  Blark  Lane^  rather  *<  looking 
up.' 

This  is  unusual  in  one  who  has  been  so  long 
a  member,  and  who  is  near  his  fiftieth  year. 
His  speedi  on  the  administration  of  the  Irish 
gorerament,  in  the  second  wed^  of  the  last 
session,  was,  perhaps,  the  ablest  eflbrt  he  erer 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  certainly 
added  a  cubit  to  his  parliamentary  stature,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  Tory  friends.  It  added 
two  cubits  to  his  stature  in  his  own  view  of  the 
case;  and  I  believe  it  added  about  a  fourth  of  a 
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cubit  in  the  estimation  of  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Ministerial  benches.  Mr.  Jack- 
son himself  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  when 
I  say,  that  the  cheers  with  which  his  Conserva- 
tive friends  greeted  his  oration,  rang  like  sweet 
music  in  his  ears  all  the  night  I  dare  say  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  answer  the  question, 
should  anybody,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  put  it 
to  him — whether  his  excessive  joy  at  the  recep- 
tion his  speech  met  with,  did  not  prevent  his 
enjoying  his  usual  slumbers  when  he  retired  to 
bed. 

To  this  &ct  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  that 
next  day,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  at  this  distance  of 
time,  he  went  to  the  Carlton  Club,  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  there ;  and  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  ran  some 
risk,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  admiration  of  his 
address,  of  having  his  shoulder  shaken  out 
If  be  had  had  the  hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  he 
would,  on  that  occasion,  have  found  friends 
enough  to  have  seized  and  squeezed  them  alL 
As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a  contest  among 
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the  members  of  the  Carlton  Club,  as  to  who 
should  be  the  earliest  and  most  cordial  in  Ae 
operation  of  shaking  the  Serjeant  by  the  hand. 
Some  of  them  shook  it  with  a  vehemence  I  have 
never  seen  equalled. 

On  some  occasions  you  might  have  seen  two 
or  three,  in  their  impatience  to  pay  him  their 
congratulations,  shaking  him  all  at  once, 
kindness,  in  the  long-run,  must  have  proved 
ceedingly  fatiguing  to  him.  A  stranger,  to  have 
seen  so  many  Conservatives  crowding  around 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  all  shaking  him  so  violently^ 
must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story 
of  the  apothecary  and  his  patient — ^  when  taken 
to  be  well  shaken " — was  in  the  act  of  being 
again  repeated  in  the  experience  of  the  honour* 
able  and  learned  gentleman. 

I  chanced  to  see  him  coming  out  of  the  Carl- 
ton  that  afternoon,  seemingly  as  much  frligoed 
as  if  he  had  been  but  just  recovering  his  breatt. 
There  was,  however,  a  smile  on  his  count^umce^ 
which  told  how  highly  he  was  gratified  with  the 
congratulations  which  had  been  heaped  on  him 
in  such  unsparing  measure.    I  never  saw  a  man 
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who  seemed  on  better  terms  with  himseli  The 
day  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  rainy 
whidi  is  ever  witnessed,  even  in  the  ungenial 
month  of  February.  It  was  one  which  might 
have  made  the  most  cheerful  man  look  dull  and 
downcast  It  did  add  visibly  to  the  longitude  oU 
the  face  of  every  body  else  who  was  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain ;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
teamed  Serjeant  looked  as  serene  and  smiling 
as  if  be  had  been  walking  in  some  of  those  fairy 
scenes  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  pages  of 
the  poet  and  the  novelist,  but  which  exist  no- 
where else. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson  rejoices  in  a  tolecably 
commanding  figure.  He  is  tall  and  well  formed. 
His  countenance  has  nothing  very  intellectual 
about  it,  but  it  is  sufficiently  pleasing.  It  is 
of  an  angular  form:  his  nose  is  sharp  and 
prominent,  and  his  forehead  is  also  ample.  His 
complexion  is  fair;  and  his  hair  white  as  the 
snow, — not,  perhaps,  in  its  unsunned  state, 
but  afiter  it  has  been  on  the  ground  for  some 
time. 
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As  a  speaker,  viewed  in  a  mere  mechanical 
light,  he  is  rather  above  mediocrity.  He  talks 
with  sufficient  fluency :  I  never  yet  heard  him, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  falter  or  appear  at  a  loss 
either  for  ideas  or  words.  He  is  moderate  in 
.  his  use  of  action ;  but  his  admirable  lungs  enable 
him  safely  to  dispense  widi  anything  like  ve- 
hement gesticulation.  His  voice  is  exceedingly 
powerful,  and  he  can  rely  on  it  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  I  have  seen  other 
honourable  members  unable  to  render  them- 
selves audible,  through  hoarseness,  constitutional 
debility,  exhaustion,  or  other  circumstances. 
Poor  Cobbett,  the  last  time  he  ever  attempted  to 
address  the  House,  was  unable,  owing  to  a  sore 
throat,  to  make  himself  audible  three  or  four 
yards  from  where  he  stood.  I  never  heard  of 
Serjeant  Jackson  having  a  sore  throa^  or  any- 
thing else  that  could  impair  the  efficiency  of 
his  voice.  It  would  be  an  era  in  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman^s  parliamentary  exist- 
ence, to  find  that  he  addressed  the  House  with- 
out making  himself  heard  in  every  part  of  it. 
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who  seemed  on  better  terms  with  himsell  The 
ckty  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  rainy 
wfaidi  is  ewer  witnessed,  even  in  the  ungenial 
month  of  February.  It  was  one  which  might 
have  made  the  most  cheerful  man  look  dull  and 
downcast  It  did  add  visibly  to  the  longitude  of. 
the  face  of  every  body  else  who  was  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain ;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
kamed  Serjeant  looked  as  serene  and  smiling 
as  if  he  had  been  walking  in  some  of  those  fairy 
sceaes  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  pages  of 
the  poet  and  the  novelist,  but  which  exist  no- 
where else. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson  rejoices  in  a  tolecably 
commanding  figure.  He  is  tall  and  well  formed. 
His  countenance  has  nothing  very  intellectual 
about  it,  but  it  is  sufficiently  pleasing.  It  is 
of  an  angular  form :  his  nose  is  sharp  and 
prominent,  and  his  forehead  is  also  ample.  His 
complexion  is  fair;  and  his  hair  white  as  the 
snow, — not,  perhaps,  in  its  unsunned  state, 
but  after  it  has  been  on  the  ground  for  some 
time. 
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speech  on  any  important  Irish  question  whidi 
takes  less  thair  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  de- 
livery. He  would  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  rise  from  his  seat  to  deliver  a  short  address. 
Occasionally  he  retains  possession  of  the  chair, 
as  the  parliamentary  phrase  is,  from  two  to 
three  hours.  And  a  moment  before  he  resumes 
his  seat  on  these  occasions,  he  looks  so  fresh^ 
and  his  lungs  seem  to  be  in  such  excellent 
order,  that  any  one  would  warrant  him,  did  he 
choose  to  "trespass  further  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,^'  for  five  or  six  hours  to 
come. 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson^s  speeches 
is  very  unequal.  He  is  often  prosy;  fiill  of 
words  without  an  idea.  At  other  times  his 
speeches  are  made  of  very  excellent  "  stuff/' 
There  are  happy  ideas  and  forcible  arguments 
in  them.  He  is  bold  and  fearless,  on  certain 
occasions,  in  his  attacks  on  Mr.  O'^Connell  and 
on  the  Irish  government ;  at  others  he  is  reso- 
lute and  earnest  in  his  vindication  of  the  course 
pursued  by  his  own  party.  He  almost  invariably, 
as  before  stated,  addresses  the  House  on  every 
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who  seemed  on  better  terms  with  himseli  The 
day  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  rainy 
wfaidi  is  erer  witnessed,  even  in  the  ungenial 
month  of  February.  It  was  one  which  might 
have  made  the  most  cheerful  man  look  dull  and 
downcast  It  did  add  visibly  to  the  longitude  oU 
the  £ace  of  every  body  else  who  was  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain ;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
learned  Serjeant  looked  as  serene  and  smiling 
aa  if  he  had  been  walking  in  some  of  those  fairy 
scenes  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  pages  of 
the  poet  and  the  novelist,  but  which  exist  no- 
where else. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson  rejoices  in  a  toleirably 
commanding  figure.  He  is  tall  and  well  formed. 
His  countenance  has  nothing  very  intellectual 
about  it,  but  it  is  sufficiently  pleasing.  It  is 
of  an  angular  form :  his  nose  is  sharp  and 
prominent,  and  his  forehead  is  also  ample.  His 
complexion  is  fair;  and  his  hair  white  as  the 
snow, — not,  perhaps,  in  its  unsunned  state, 
but  after  it  has  been  on  the  ground  for  some 
time. 
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lin  UniTersitTy  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Jackson  in 
personal  appearance.  His  hair  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  but  he  has  but  a  scanty  crop  of  it  EBs 
bead  is  partially  bakL  His  complexion  is  bar, 
with  an  admixture  of  ruddiness.  His  foce  is  not 
quite  so  angular  as  that  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Jack- 
son :  nor  is  he  so  tall  in  stature.  In  regard  to 
pofitics,  be  and  the  member  for  Bandon  are  as 
doselj  united  as  I  haTe  described  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Leader  to  be. 

I  am  at  a  leas  to  know  in  what  terms  to 
express  myself  respecting  Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy 
ss  a  parliamentary  speaker.  It  is  consoling 
to  tlunk  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  number 
him  among  the  **  unpopular  "*  speakers ;  and 
3ret  I  cannot,  bowev^'  grateful  would  be  the 
task  to  me»  call  him  a  popular  orator.  There 
is  this  diflerence  between  him  and  the  unpo- 
pular speakers  to  whom  I  refer,  that  while 
they  are  assailed  with  groans,  and  hisses,  and 
yells  of  every  kind,  the  moment  they  rise  to  ad* 
dress  the  House,  there  is  as  general  a  rush  to 
the  door  as  if  the  house  were  on  fire,  whenever 
he  presents  himsel£     Strangers  in  the  gallery. 
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who  know  no  better,  generally  conclude  that 
the  House  itself  has  risen,  whenever  Serjeant  Le- 
froy  rises.  I  have  seen  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  thin  the  House  with  such 
incredible  expedition,  that  the  benches,  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  were  crowded,  have 
become  almost  entirely  deserted.  The  reading 
of  the  riot  act  does  not  more  certainly  or  sud- 
denly disperse  a  mob,  than  the  honourable  mem- 
ber does  the  legislators  of  the  Lower  House, 
when  he  assumes  a  perpendicular  position. 
When  he  does  intend  making  a  speech,  he 
always  selects  such  an  hour  in  the  evening  as  is 
most  convenient  for  the  other  honourable  mem- 
bers taking  their  dinners.  Whether  he  does 
this  purposely  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

To  Mr.  Lefroy's  everlasting  credit  be  it 
spoken,  he  never  appears  to  feel  in  the  least 
degree  annoyed  at  the  disrespect  shown  him. 
He  proceeds  to  plod  through  his  speech  with 
as  much  patience,  and  seemingly  with  as  much 
gratification,  when  there  are  not  above  thirty  or 
forty  members  present,  as  if  the  house  were 
full     No  drain  of  honourable  members,  how- 
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ever  great  when  he  rises,  dUcourages  him  in  tht 
smallest  degree.  I  verily  believe  he  would  go 
through  his  speech,  which  always  lasts  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  were  nobody  at  all 
in  the  house  to  hear  him.  I  can  only  account 
for  his  perseverance  in  speaking  under  circum- 
stances which  would  dishearten  any  other  man, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  entertains  the  singular 
theory,  that  he  is  called  on  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  make  a  speech  of  a  certain  length 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that  though 
honourable  members  will  not  hear  it,  he  has 
done  his  duty  in  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  by  delivering  it  Nothing  I  am 
confident,  but  a  conviction  that  he  is  perform- 
ing  a  duty  which  his  conscience  imposes  on 
him,  could  ever  support  him  to  the  end  of  bis 
speech. 

Were  his  orations  reported,  I  could  easily 
enough  imagine  that  the  circumstance  of  seeing 
himself  in  print  next  morning,  would  in  some 
measure  reconcile  him  to  the  wasting  his  elo- 
quence on  empty  benches;  but  this  is  a  gratifi- 
cation he  never  enjoys.    The  reporters  never 
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dretm  of  taking  a  single  note  of  what  falls  from 
him.  They  consider  his  rising  quite  a  wind- 
fidl :  the  time  he  is  up  affords  them  a  corres- 
ponding cessation  from  their  arduous  labours. 
He  is  a  great  favourite  with  them ;  they  look  on 
him,  viewing  the  thing  professionally,  as  the 
moat  agreeable  speaker  in  the  house. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  is  a 
very  indifferent  speaker.  He  has  abundance  of 
words  at  his  tongue'^s  end,  but  he  drawls  them 
out  in  so  peculiar  a  way,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to 
hear  him.  Sometimes  he  speaks  in  so  low  a 
tone  as  to  be  inaudible ;  at  other  times  he  ar- 
ticulates so  imperfectly,  that  it  requires  an  effort 
to  understand  what  he  says.  Very  few,  how- 
ever, of  his  very  few  hearers,  ever  put  themselves 
to  the  trouble  of  trying  to  understand  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  coldest  speakers  I  know :  nothing 
can  be  more  dry  than  his  manner,  except  it 
be  bis  matter.  His  countenance  was  never  yet 
lit  up  by  a  gleam  of  animation.  He  specially 
guards  against  an  undue  exercise  of  his  lungs ; 
and  the   Speaker's  chair  is  scarcely  more  in- 
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nocent  than  he  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  ge&> 
ticulation. 

Mr.  Lefroy  is  entitled  to  all  praise  on  the 
score  of  good  temper.  There  does  not  exist  a 
more  decided  Tory;  but  he  never  betrays  any- 
thing of  the  virulence  of  party  feeling  in  the 
house.  When  he  refers  by  name  to  his  political 
opponents,  it  is  rather  in  the  form  of  observa- 
tions than  in  that  of  attack*  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  has  any  personal  dislikes :  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  entertains  any  feeling  of  ill-will  to- 
wards him.  I  scarcely  ever  recollect  to  have 
heard  the  Liberal  Irish  members  make  even  an 
ill-natured  allusion  to  him. 

Though  he  excites  no  attention  as  a  speaker, 
1  believe  he  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him, 
as  a  consistent  public  character^  and  as  a  man 
of  much  private  worth.  Though  not  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  in  the  house 
on  ordinary  occasions,  he  is  as  sure  to  be  pre- 
sent when  any  Irish  question  is  under  discus^ 
sion,  as  is  the  Speaker  himself  He  has  great 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Toryism.  The 
Reform  Bill  he  has  always  regarded  as  a  poli- 
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tical  pestilence ;  but  doubts  not  that  eventual 
good  will  result  from  it  He  is  not  very  posi- 
tive as  to  the  time  when  the  reform  visitation 
shall  completely  cea&se;  but  he  is  quite  satisfied, 
that  though  now  beyond  his  fiftieth  year,  he  will 
live  to  see  the  happy  day. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent,  member  for  Bel- 
fittt,  is  celebrated  in  the  house  for  hb  extraor- 
dinary memory.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  First 
Series  of  ^^  Random  Recollections,''  he  can 
commit  to  memory,  with  very  Uttle  exertion,  a 
speech  full  of  figures  and  of  facts,  which  will 
take  three  hours  in  the  delivery ;  and  he  will 
even  deliver  it  without  missing  half  a  dozen 
words,  or  making  any  alteration  in  it  whatever. 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  also  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  the  length  of  his  speeches. 
He  does  not  make  more  than  three  speeches  on 
an  average  in  the  course  of  a  session ;  but  if  any 
honourable  gentlemen  regret  that  he  does  not 
treat  them  to  his  eloquence  with  greater  fre- 
quency, he  gives  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it 
when  he  does  begin.     He  would  not  think  it 
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worth  bis  while  to  open  his  mouth,  for  less  th«a 
an  hour  and  a  half's  monopoly  of  the  attentioB 
of  the  House.  He  speaks  with  much  rapiditji 
without  pausing  for  a  moment  till  he  has  got 
through  his  task;  that  is  to  say,  until  be 
has  repeated  all  that  he  has  committed  to 
memory. 

His  parliamentary  exhibitions  also  are  not  un- 
like those  made  at  school,  when  giving  a  re^ 
citation  at  an  annual  examination.  He  uses 
little  action,  and  that  little  is  restricted  to  die 
looking  about  among  those  of  his  own  friends 
who  sit  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  place  from 
which  he  speaks.  When  he  gets  into  what  he 
conceives  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  bis  oralioDs 
he  superadds  to  the  movement  of  his  body  a 
moderate  motion  of  his  right  band.  On  supfa 
occasions  he  waxes  very  animated ;  but  the  wapt 
of  variety  in  his  voice  prevents  his  aniQiatiqo 
producing  any  sensible  impresuon.  on  tipt 
House. 

Lord  Morpeth  happily  characterised  the 
quality  of  the  honourable  miembei^s  Toioe,  wbe% 
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after  tiie  delivery  of  a  speech  which  occupied 
nearly  three  columns  of  "  The  Times,"  in 
February  last  year,  the  noble  lord  said  it  had  been 
spoken  with  an  entire  monotony  of  voice.  His 
Fmce  IB  clear,  and  his  enunciation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapidity  of  his  delivery,  sufficiently  dis^ 
tinct  He  would  be  by  no  means  an  unpleasant 
speaker,  were  he  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
his  orations  to  about  a  sixth  part  of  their  usual 
dxe.  The  everlasting  monotony  of  his  voice 
always  palls  on  the  ear  before  he  resumes  his 


Mn  Emerson  Tennent  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  reporters;  and  he  is  deservedly  so; 
fioT  be  kindly  saves  them  the  trouble  of  report- 
ing what,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and 
die  number  of  facts  and  figures  which  he  usually 
pireases  into  his  service,  they  would  find,  if  I 
may  invent  a  word,  an  unreportable  speech. 
He  sends  his  speech,  sometimes  before  he  de- 
livers it,  to  his  £ivourite  paper,  whence  slips 
are  procured  for  such  of  the  other  journals 
as  may  be  disposed  to  open  their  columns  to  the 
honourable  gentleman's  oration  in  its  full  pro- 
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portions.  Hence,  while  the  Tories  are  reward- 
ing the  honourable  gentleman's  exertions  and 
eloquence  with  an  occasional  faint  cheer,  though 
secretly  wishing,  with  the  occupants  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial benches,  that  his  speech  or  lungs 
would  fail  him, — the  printers  are  venting  tiieir 
indignation,  in  no  very  becoming  language, 
at  what  they  call  his  **  wretched"  manu- 
script 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  is  a  man  of  takrit 
His  speeches  usually  display  acuteness;  but, 
like  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  they  smell 
of  the  midnight  lamp.  Every  sentence  bears 
on  it  the  impress  of  great  elaboration.  I  have 
no  idea  that  he  possesses  in  any  great  degree 
the  faculty  of  improvisation ;  at  any  rate,  I 
herer  saw  him  give  any  proofs  of  hi»  being  a 
man  of  extemporaneous  resources.  How  long  it 
takes  him  to  prepare  a  speech  which  occupies 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery,  I  cannot  say; 
but  that  it  must  be  a  Herculean  task,  I  am 
fully  convinced.  How  else  would  he  deliver  a 
speech  on  a  given  night  and  on  a  certain 
question,   which  was  intended  for  delivery  a 
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month  or  two  before,  and  on  a  totally  different 
question  ? 

Lord  Morpeth  detected  this  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  session.  The  noble  lord 
publicly  expressed  his  conviction,  that  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  delivered 
while  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Bill  was 
imder  discussion,  was  intended,  though  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  then  prevented  from  de- 
livering it  owing  to  his  not  being  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  the  Speaker'^s  eye,  for  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  a  fortnight  previously, 
on  the  alleged  abuse  of  patronage  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  government  It  is  very  convenient 
for  the  honourable  gentleman  that  he  can  thus 
bottle  up  his  speeches,  or,  as  Bums  would  have 
said,  ^  nurse  them  to  keep  them  warm,"  until 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  getting  them  com- 
fortably delivered. 

Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  has,  of  late,  been  a 
Tory  of  the  first  water.  It  was  not  always  so ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  one  of  the  many  poUtical 
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tempting  character^  on  the  subject  of  Greece; 
and  a  year  or  two  since  he  produced  another 
vokune^  a  very  small  one,  under  the  title  of 
**  Letters  from  the  South."  The  title  would 
jwialead  those  unacquainted  with  the  focts  of  the 
case.  The  ^'South,^  whence  the  honourable 
^ratleman^s  epistles  were  written,  is  not  the 
flOttth  of  Europef  but  the  south  of  Ireland^ 
.  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent  is  apparently  about 
fbr^  years  of  age.  He  is  of  the  average  height, 
and  of  a  rather  good  figure.  His  features  are 
disti&ctly  maifked :  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a 
pieaaant  expression.  His  face  is  of  an  oblong 
form.  His  complexion  has  a  healthy  appear- 
^anee.  His  hair  is  of  a  sandy  colour,  and  seldom 
exhibits  any  proof  of  having  been  lately  in  the 
hands  of  the /meur. 

Colonel  Verner,  member  for  his  native 
county  of  Armagh,  is  one  of  several  members 
that  could  be  named,  who  have  been  brought 
into  notice  by  accidental  circumstances.  For 
several  years  past  the  gallant  gentleman  has 
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been  well  known  among  the  Protestant  party  i 
Ireland,  as  one  of  the  moat  zealous  supporters  o< 
the  <*  Protestant  institutions  of  the  country/ 
And  as  a  most  cordial  ^respondent"  to  the  toast 
ct  die  glorious  and  immortal  memory.  He  had 
alao^  befinre  die  present  sesnon,  acquired  some 
distinction  as  a  vindicator  of  Orangeism  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  circumstance^  how*^ 
ever,  whidi  has  brought  him  into  greatest  no- 
tice, bodi  in  the  house  and  the  country,  was  that 
of  baring,  fire  or  m  months  since,  given  at  a 
dinner-party  the  toast  of  <^  The  Batde  cS  the 
Diamond.**  That  toast,  given  as  it  was  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  was  so  strongly  disap- 
proved of  by  government,  that  Lord  Mulgrave 
at  once  visited  the  gallant  gentleman,  by  way 
of  punishment,  with  dismissal  from  the  ma- 
gistracy. 

This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  Orange  papers 
in  Ireland  and  the  Tory  papers  here  holding 
him  up  as  a  martyr  to  his  attachment  to  the 
constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion,  while 
the  Liberal  journals  in  both  countries  denounced 
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him  as  guilty  of  little  short  of  treason,  brought 
him  into  a  measure  of  prominency  for  some 
weeksi  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 
'^rhen  came  the  arraignment  of  his  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  the  Diamond  affiur,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  defence  which  he  made 
against  the  charges  there  preferred  against  him. 
On  that  occasion  he  spoke,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  nearly  two  hours ;  but  with  that  except 
tion,  and  one  or  two  others,  on  questions  bear- 
ing  more  or  less  directly  on  the  interests  of 
Oraogeism,  I  have  never  heard  him  make  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  when 
I  have  seen  him  rise,  he  has  always  confined 
himself  to  a  very  few  desultory  observations, 
which,  I  am  confident,  he  himself  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  dignifying  with  the  name  of  a 
regular  address.  He  is  not  a  man  of  great 
talent :  there  is  little  appearance  of  his  being  a 
close  thinker  in  anything  he  says. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  hours'  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred,  not  a  single  sentence 
et^caped  him  bearing  upon  it  the  impress  of 
originality.     Nor  is  there  anything  m  his  style 
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to  redeem  the  mediocrity  of  his  ideas.  It  is 
plain  and  sufficiently  expressiye ;  but  it  is  whoUy 
destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  eloquenock 
Occasionally  it  is  incorrect;  it  is  not  onlj 
rugged,  but  sometimes  he  uses  the  wrong  worda 
I  do  not,  however,  ascribe  this  to  any  defidency 
of  literary  taste ;  but  rather  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  labouring  under  a  slight  embarrassment 
when  addressing  the  House.  The  gallant  gen- 
tleman has  the  merit  of  being  always  dear. 
However  much  you  may  differ  firom  his  posi- 
tions, and  however  illogical  and  inoondusive 
you  may  deem  his  arguments,  you  can  never 
charge  him  with  being  so  obscure  that  you  csd* 
not  perceive  his  drift. 

As  a  speaker,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Colonel  Vemer  has  no  pretensions.  His 
voice  is  suffidently  cloar,  and  he  always  makes 
himself  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house;  but 
beyond  that  there  b  nothing  to  praise  in  his 
manner.  He  stands  in  nearly  the  same  position 
all  the  time  he  is  addressing  the  Houses  and 
looks  as  steadily  at  one  or  two  of  the  members 
on  the  Ministerial  benches,  directly  across^  as  if 
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it  were  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to  bestow 
a  ^Bjuce  on  any  other  part  of  the  house.  He 
moderately  moves  his  right  arm,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  is  below  his  elbow.  His 
utterance  is  quick,  and  yet  he  does  not  often 
stutter ;  and  even  when  he  does,  it  is  only 
sUgfatly.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  either  for  ideas 
or  words. 

To  account  for  his  readiness  in  these  respects, 
is^  in  his  case,  a  very  easy  matter.  The  secret 
of  the  thing  consists  in  the  fact  of  his  never 
speaking  but  on  one  subject,  and  that  a  subject 
which  engrosses  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everythiug  else.  Orangeism  is  with  him 
an  all-absorbing  topic;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  his  moral  nature. 

And  here  let  me  do  the  gallant  colonel  the 
justice  to  say,  that  I  look  on  him  as  a  most 
honest  Oraugeman.  There  are  thousands  of  his 
party,  as  there  are  of  all  parties,  who  identify 
themselves  with  a  particular  class  of  opinions, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  advancing  their  individual 
interests.  I  have  no  idea  that  this  can  be  said 
of  Cobnel  Vemer.     I  am  persuaded  that  be 
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deems  the  safety  of  Protestant  institutions  in 
England  to  be  inseparably  mixed  up  with 
Orangeism,  and  that  this  circumstance,  in  con- 
junction with  a  sincere  and  disinterested  attach* 
ment  to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established,  is  the  great  cause  of  the  extraor- 
dinary zeal  with  which  he  espouses  Orange 
principles,  and  identifies  himself  with  Orange 
practices. 

The  gallant  gentleman  served  in  the  army 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  peace  of  1815. 
He  displayed  distinguished  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
wounded. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Colonel  Vemer 
is  above  the  usual  height,  and  proportionably 
made.  There  is  a  marked  slope  in  the  con- 
formation of  his  face,  from  his  forehead  down- 
wards to  his  chin.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  kindly,  and  not  destitute  of  intel- 
ligence. He  has  prominent  eyebrows  and  a 
clear  expressive  eye.  His  hair  is  of  a  sandy 
colour,  and  rather  stinted  in  quantity.  His 
complexion  is  fair,  and  of  a  healthy  appearance. 
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What  his  exact  age  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  I  am  not  wrong 
when  I  guess  it  as  being  somewhere  about  forty- 
five. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SCOTCH  AND  IRISH  LIBERAL  MEMBERS. 

Mr*  Gillon—Mr.  Villiers  Stuart — Mr.  Bannerman~Mi. 
Wyse  —  Mr.  Barron  —  Mr.  James  Grattan  —  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien— Mr.  Lynch— Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe. 

Mr.  Gillon,  the  member  for  the  Linlithgov 
burghs,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Refonn 
members  in  Scotland.  With  his  own  coantrjp-> 
men,  but  espedally  with  his  constituents^  he  is 
highly  popular.  To  the  Reformers  of  England 
he  is  not  so  well  known.  His  popularity  north 
of  the  Tweed  b  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  of  his  principles  being  decidedly  liberal, 
coupled  with  his  uncompromising  adherenee 
to,  and  fearless  assertion  of  them  at  all  times 
and  under  all  drcumstanoes.    I  believe  time 
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are  few  of  our  public  men,  of  any  party,  who 
have  been  more  consistent  in  their  conduct  as 
politicians  than  the  member  for  Linlithgow. 

The  question  in  which  he  feels  the  deepest 
interest,  and  in  which  he  has  taken  the  most 
prominent  part,  is  that  of  religious  establish- 
ments. A  more  strenuous  opponent  of  our 
established  church  does  not  exist.  With  the 
voluntary  party  in  his  own  country,  he  is  conse- 
quently a  peculiar  {igtvourite.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  seldom  speaks,  and  never  at  any 
great  length*  When  he  does  present  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  Speaker,  he  generally  com- 
mences his  address  in  loud  and  distinct  tones, 
and  with  considerable  animation  of  manner; 
but  his  tones  become  lower  as  he  proceeds,  and 
his  manner  altogether  grows  more  languid.  One 
of  his  favourite  gestures  is  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  horizontally,  and  then  to  move  it  mode- 
rately up  and  down.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
tends both  hands  before  him,  and  opens  them 
as  persons  do  when  they  are  about  to  swim. 
If  be  addresses  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
some  bill  before  it,  he  usually  holds  the  printed 
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copy  of  the  bill  in  his  left  band,  and,  when  in 
the  more  animated  parts  of  his  speech,  gives 
various  smart  knocks  on  it  with  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand.     When  not  animated,  his  most  fre- 
quent practice  is  to  rest  both  hands   on  hu 
breast     He  alternately  looks  at  the  Speaker 
and  at  the  side  gallery  opposite.     You  rarely 
see  him  look  any  hon.  member  in  the  face  when 
addressing  the  House.     His  style  is  plain,  but 
does  not  want  force.    Rhetoric  is  a  thing  on 
which  he  never  wasted  a  thought     If  a  meta- 
phor were  to  escape  him,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  would  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 

He  sometimes  speaks  for  five  or  six  minutes 
at  a  time  with  considerable  fluency,  and  widi 
much  seeming  ease ;  but  then  it  is  a  wonder  if 
he  does  not  utter  three  or  four  sentences  in  the 
next  two  minutes,  which  require  a  slight  correc- 
tion as  he  proceeds.  At  timesi  one  would  sup- 
pose that  speaking  was  to  him  a  painful  exer- 
cise ;  at  others,  you  would  conclude,  from  his 
looks  and  manner,  that  it  was  quite  a  luxury. 
His  voice  has  little  or  no  flexibility;  nor  is 
there  anything  like  cadence  in  its  tones.    It 
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partakes  slightly  of  the  quality  of  huskinesSy 
and  to  an  English  ear  this  huskiness  is  aggra- 
yated  by  a  strong  Scottish  accent. 

Mr.  Oillon,  though  one  of  the  most  liberal 
politicians  of  the  present  day,  is  practically, 
whatever  he  may  be  in  theory,  a  great  stickler 
for  honorary  prefixes  to  people's  names,  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  extent  to  which  he  carries 
his  views  in  this  respect  When  taking  part, 
one  evening  in  the  end  of  January  last,  on  the 
ttien  discussions  on  the  Canadian  question,  he 
referred  to  the  resistance  ofiered  by  the  cele-^ 
brated  patriots  Hampden  and  Pym  to  the  un- 
just taxation  of  their  day,  in  illustration  of  a 
particular  proposition  he  had  laid  down ;  and  in 
speaking  of  these  men  he  called  them  Mr. 
Hampden  and  Mr.  Pym.  Were  he  speaking 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  call  them  Mr.  Shakspeare  and  Mr. 
Milton.  Whether  he  carries  his  partiality  to 
the  honorary  prefix  of  Mr.  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  apply  it  to  the  ancients  when  speaking  of 
them,  is  a  point  I  am  unable  to  decide ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  oddly  it  would  sound  in 
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one's  ears  to  bear  the  honourable  gentleman 
talking  of  Mr.  Plato,  Mr.  Socrates,  Mr.  De- 
mosthenes, Mr.  CScerO)  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gillon  is  a  man  of  very  respectable 
talents.  He  does  not,  however,  shine  as  a 
speaker.  His  matter  as  well  as  his  manner  is 
too  heavy  for  that  His  speeches  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  great  good  sense.  They  have 
no  pretensions  to  anything  original  or  dmart. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  to  add, 
are  they  ever  feeble,  or  foreign  to  the  subject 
before  the  House.  The  honourable  gentleman, 
indeed,  never  wanders  from  the  point  at  issue. 
He  has  also  the  merit  of  saying  a  great  deal  in 
a  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Gillon  is,  in  most  cases,  listened  to  with 
considerable  attention  by  all  parties  in  the 
house ;  though,  as  might  be  expected,  the  ears 
of  the  extreme  Radicals  are  most  open  to  re- 
ceive his  words.  He  is  fond  of  a  cheer,  as  most 
members  are,  and  always  expresses  his  sense  of 
any  such  manifestation  of  applause,  by  turning 
himself  for  a  few  moments  towards  the  quarter 
whence  it  emanates.     But  though  gratified  by 
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a  cheer  from  any  honourable  gentleman,  I  am 
convinoed  that  he  would  prefer  one  from  Mr. 
Hume  to  a  dozen  cheers  from  as  many  other 
members.  I  ground  this  conviction  on  the  fact 
of  having  always  seen  him — so  at  least  it  has 
appeared  to  me — look  particularly  pleased  when- 
ever Mr.  Hume  has  greeted  any  part  of  his 
speech  with  one  of  his  distinct  and  emphatic 
"  Hear,  bears !" 

Mr.  Gillon  is  about  the  middle  height ;  rather 
inclined  to  an  athletic  form.  He  has  a  full  face. 
His  features  are  not  marked ;  they  are  regular 
and  sufiSciently  pleasant.  He  has  a  well* 
developed  forehead.  His  complexion  is  slightly 
tinged  with  a  darkish  hue ;  and  his  hair  b  mo- 
derately black.  He  is  only  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year. 

Mr.  ViLLiERs  Stuart,  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Waterfbrd,  is  comparatively  seldom 
heard  of  in  the  house.  He  contents  him- 
self with  uttering  some  half  dozen  sentences  on 
some  imimportant  subject,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  a  session.     He  was  chosen,  how- 
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ever,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session) 
to  second  the  motion  for  an  address  to  bis  late 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious speech ;  and  in  adverting  to  the  way  in 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  acquitted  him- 
self on  that  occasion,  the  reader  will  be  aUe  to 
form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  his  usual  charac- 
teristics as  a  public  speaker. 

Before  he  commenced  his  motion,  he  looked 
up  most  significantly  to  lixe  reporter*s  gallery, 
as  much  as  to  say  to  the  reporters,  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  speak ;  I  beg  your 
special  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and 
I  hope,  whatever  may  be  the  reception  my 
oration  may  meet  with  from  the  House,  that 
you  will  do  your  duty,  and  give  a  faithful  re- 
port of  my  eloquence  in  your  papers  of  to- 
morrow morning."  No  one  certainly  could  have 
witnessed  the  repeated  and  significant  glances 
which  the  honourable  gentieman  cast  towards 
the  r^orter's  gallery,  immediately  before  rising 
to  deliver  himself  of  the  speech  with  which  be 
was  labouring,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  were   the  feelings  and  sentim^itB 
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which  were  working  in  his  mind*  Nor  was 
be  disappointed;  the  reporters,  or  as  his 
countrymen  call  them,  the  reporthers^  did  do 
dieir  duty,  and  he  next  morning  appeared  to 
mudi  greater  advantage  in  typography  than  he 
did  that  evening  as  an  orator. 

Mr.  VUliers  Stuart  is  one  of  the  stock,  still 
gentlemen.  It  is  true,  he  showed  by  example 
that  his  head  possessed  the  power  of  motion ; 
but  as  for  his  body,  it  was  as  innocent  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  as  the  small  sword  which  hung  by 
his  left  side,  while  gently  sleeping  in  its  scab- 
bard. 

Here  it  may  be  right  to  repeat  what  I  believe 
I  mentioned  in  my  First  Series  of  ^^  Random 
Recollections  of  the  Commons,"  namely,  that 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address  always 
sport  an  apparently  good  small  sword.  It  is 
one,  however,  it  may  be  right  to  remark,  which 
is  quite  harmless;  it  has  never  been  guilty 
of  cuttbg  himian  flesh  nor  shedding  human 
.blood.  The  blade  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man^s  weapon  may  be  keen  enough;  but  its 
merits  in  thb  respect  have  never  been  put  to 
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the  test.  It  may  possess  the  capability  of  doiiif 
a  world  of  mischief  should  the  honourable  pro* 
prietor  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  testing 
its  capabilities  that  way;  but  then  it  is  quite 
possible  it  may  be  as  incapable  of  harm  as 
if  the  blade  were  made  of  wood.  Whether  the 
sword  worn  by  the  honourable  gentleman  on 
this  occasion  was  made  of  steel  or  of  wood,  is  a 
question  which,  as  they  say  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  I  do  not  feel  <<  obligated"  to  decide. 
It  is  with  his  speech,  and  himself  as  a  speakei^ 
and  not  with  his  sword,  that  I  in  strict  propriety 
have  to  do.  Well,  then,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man is  no  Demosthenes;  and  yet  there  are  many 
worse  speakers.  He  got  on,  upon  the  wholes 
in  a  tolerably  creditable  manner,  though  every- 
body saw  before  he  had  delivered  himaelf  of  a 
dozen  sentences,  that  the  oration  bad  been 
the  work  of  most  careful  previous  preparatioo^ 
and  that  it  had  been  committed  to  memory  with 
an  assiduousness  of  application  which  wotnld 
have  made  the  reputation,  for  attention  to  Ida 
tasks,  of  any  third  or  fourth  form  schoolboy* 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  began  his  speech  in  a  very 
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(dBuant  dhit-diat  sort  of  style.  He  was  quite 
den  and  audible  in  bis  voice,  without  any 
undue  exercise  of  his  lungs.  And  as  he  began, 
iO  he  continued  and  ended  He  was  the  same 
io  the  tones  of  his  voice  when  he  uttered  the 
but  sentence,  as  he  was  when  he  broke  ground 
in  the  first  instance.  He  just  hit  the  happy 
medium  between  making  himself  heard,  and 
neidier  inconveniencing  his  own  lungs,  nor 
dunning  the  ears  of  his  honourable  auditory. 
Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  seems  so  thoroughly  a  man 
of  monotony,  that  I  believe,  had  he  spoken  till 
four  or  five  o*clock  next  morning,  he  would 
have  been  innocent  of  the  slightest  variation  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice. 

With  regard  to  his  action,  again,  it  was,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
in  admirable  keeping  with  his  voice.  For  any- 
ihiiig  which  appeared  to  the  contrary,  one  might 
htEwe  concluded  that  his  arms  lacked  the  power  of 
motion.  His  right  hand  rested  on  his  breast  all 
the  while,  as  if  he  had  been  making  protestations 
of  <*love  to  woman ;"  while  his  left  hand  rested, 
io  pbedcal  repose,  on  the  hilt  of  his  small  rapier, 
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The  matter  of  the  honourable  gendemaii'a 
speech  was  not  amiss.  Many  a  worse  adr 
dress  have  I  been  doomed  to  bear  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  much  good 
sense  in  it;  and  it  was  res|)ectably  reasoned^ 
Occasionally,  however,  the  honoiurable  orator 
suffered  himself  to  wax  too  poeticaL  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  tell  him — for  he  knows  it  just  as  weU 
as  I  do,  and  that  is  well  enough — ^thattfae  House 
of  Ck>mmons,  so  long  as  there  are  such  men  in 
it  as  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Sir  Eo* 
bert  Inglis,  Mr.  C.  Watkins  Wynn,  Sec,  is  not 
the  place  where  the  beauties  and  delicacies  of 
poetry  have  any  chance  of  being  af^reciated. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  some  of  his  choicest 
flights  of  fency  were  unadmired  and  unheeded 
by  the  unpoetical  members  of  the  Lowar  House. 
Some  of  Shakspeare^s  characters,  I  do  not  now 
recollect  which,  blessed  his  stars  that  the  gods 
had  not  made  him  poetical*  If  this  be  a  source 
of  self-gratulation,  I  know  of  no  body  of  men 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  who  have  greater 
reason  for  indulging  in  it  than  that  assemblage 
of  p^'sonages  whose  names  are  graced  witk  As 
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appendage  of  M.P.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ana- 
thematiBing  any  man,  or  any  class  of  my  fellow 
men ;  but  if  I  were,  I  could  haye  wished,  on  this 
oeeasion,  to  have  had  some  Sterne  beside  me  to 
ittrent  ^  a  curse^  sufficiently  bitter  to  imprecate 
cm  the  heads  of  the  Whig,  and  Tory,  and  Radical 
assemblage  before  me,  because  of  the  indifference 
with  which  tfiey  heard  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
honourable  gentleman^s  poetical  images.  This 
comes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the  virulence  of 
party  feeling. 

So  intent  are  our  politicians  on  their  sectional 
objects,  that  they  are  as  insensible  to  the  ima- 
gtry  ci  prose  as  to  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
Hie  honourable  gentleman,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
ttkeOf  compared  Ireland — I  am  quite  sure  he 
onnpared  something — to  woman's  love ;  and 
jet  80  stupid  were  his  audience,  that  they  ap- 
predated  not  the  beauty  of  the  simile.  Their 
oott&tenanoes  looked  as  stolid  as  before.  He 
himself  however,  seemed  to  be  powerfully  struck 
with  the  extreme  felicity  of  the  image ;  for  I  ob- 
served him  press  with  peculiar  force,  as  he  spoke, 
cm  the  hilt  of  his  little  sword, — just  as  if  afraid 
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that,  when  talking  on  so  exciting  a  tbeme  as 
woman^B  love,  that  sword  would  do  what  Borke 
said  every  sword  ought  to  do,  whenever  the  name 
of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France  was  mentioned, 
namely,  leap  finom  its  scabbard.  No  such  cir- 
cumstance, however,  occurred.  It  seemed  quite 
content  to  remain  quietly  where  it  was,  while 
he  talked  in  poetic  strains  of  woman's  love^  and 
one  or  two  other  kindred  topics. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  has  a  very  intelligent 
countenance.  I  should  think  he  is  about  forty 
years  of  age.  His  complexion  is  &ir,  his  eye 
quick,  his  forehead  well  developed,  and  his  fea- 
tures altogether  regular.  His  nose  is  promi- 
nent, but  it  does  not  much  impair  die  pleasant 
effect  of  the  general  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. His  hair  is  brown,  and  is  usually  ^done 
up''  with  some  care,  though  I  have  no  idea  lie 
employs  a  friseur  for  the  purpose.  He  is  rather 
above  the  middle  size,^nd  rejoices  in  a  tnndsome 
though  rather  slender  figure. 

Mr.  Bannerman,  the  member  for  Aberdeen, 
is  well  known,  and  much  respected  by.  n^embm 
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of  all  parties  in  the  bouse ;  but  he  very  seldom 
speaks.  When  he  does  address  bis  fellow  legis- 
lators, be  is  always  briel  The  length  of  time 
be  rjemains  on  his  legs  hardly  ever  exceeds 
five  minutes :  it  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three. 
The  longest  speedi  be  ever  made — ^I  mean  in 
parliament — was  when  he  either  moved  or  se- 
conded, I  do  not  recollect  which,  an  address  to 
his  late  Majesty,  in  answer  to  his  speech  on  the 
opening  of  parliament,  some  two  or  three  years 

Mr.  Bannerman  possesses  none  of  those  ora- 
torical qualities  which  could  render  him  a  supe- 
rior speaker;  but  he  acquits  himself  in  a  very 
creditable  manner  when  addressing  the  House. 
He  does  not  often  stutter,  or  pause  for  the 
proper  word;  but  speaks  with  considerable 
seeming  ease.  His  voice  is  feeble — at  any  rate, 
be  does  not  betray  any  great  strength  of  lungs, — 
and  remarkably  monotonous.  If  there  were  a 
possibility  of  gauging  the  loudness  of  its  tones, 
I  think  it  would  be  found  there  was  no  varia- 
tion in  this  respect  from  the  time  he  rises  till 
he  resumes  his  seat :   nor  does  he  evince  any 
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animation  in  his  manner.  It  were  hardly  pb^ 
sible  for  him  to  be  more  sparing  of  his  gesttm. 
He  belongs  to  the  stock-still  class  of  speaket^ 
When  I  say  this,  I  refer  to  hb  speeches  in  jla^- 
liament 

When  addressing  the  electors  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Bannerman  divcisls 
himself  of  that  lifelessness  which  he  shows  M 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dis- 
plays considerable  animation.  His  Toice  is  then 
flexible  in  its  tones,  and  he  is  pretty  liberal 
of  his  gesticulation.  He  is  an  intelligent  man, 
and  the  attribute  of  good  sense  characterises  ill 
his  speeches.  He  is  not  eloquent,  in  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word ;  but  he  is  always  clear, 
and  his  style  is  usually  correct  His  exoelknt 
private  character,  and  his  consistent  condnct 
as  a  public  man,  render  him  popular  with 
his  constituents.  He  has  made  great  exertidns 
for  the  spread  of  liberal  principles  in  Aberdeen 
and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Four  or  Sve 
years  ago  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  newspaper  in  Aberdeen,*  with  the 

•  The  Aberdeen  Herald. 
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Y16W  of  promoting  a  modified  Radicalism,  and 
also,  no  doubt,  of  securing  the  continuance  of 
bis  seat  in  parliament  for  that  enterprising  and 
rapidly  prospering  city.  In  person  he  is  above 
the  ayerage  height,  and  well  formed  His  com* 
plexioQ  is  dark,  and  so  is  his  hair.  Hb  features 
are  marked,  but  pleasant  His  countenance  has 
an  intelligent  expression.  I  should  suppose, 
judguig  from  his  appearance,  that  he  is  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wtse,  the  member  for  Waterford,  is  a 
g^itleman  of  extensive  information,  and  of  great 
taints,  especially  on  matters  of  a  practical  kind. 
He  does  not,  however,  take  a  prominent  part  in 
die  proceedings  of  the  House*  Except  on  his 
fovourite  subject  of  national  education,  or  the 
detadls  of  measures  immediately  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  Ireland,  he  very  rarely  speaks. 
When  he  does  address  the  House,  he  always 
acquits  himself  in  a  manner  which  at  once 
shows  that  he  speaks  from  conviction  without 
reference  to  party  purposes,  and  that  he  is 
thoroughly    conversant  with  his  subject.     In- 
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deed  I  qoMtioD  if  there  be  half  a  dosen 
ben  in  the  bouse  who  evince  an  equal  amouil 
of  information  on  any  question  in  the  discoasiott 
of  which  tliey  take  a  part  In  the  coune  of 
the  passage  through  committee  of  the  ¥wt 
Law  Bill  fDr  Ireland,  he  repeatedly  spoke,  and  1 
was  much  struck  with  the  new  arguments  tfid 
ftcts  he  brought  to  bear  on  particular  clauses  (t 
the  measure,  after  most  of  the  other  Irish  mem* 
hers  had  spoken  on  the  subject- 

Mr.  Wyse  is  a  strictly  independent  man.  He 
Totes  and  acts  with  the  Liberal  party  on  most 
great  questions;  but  be  always  does  so  from 
principle,  and  not  because  he  is  mixed  up  widi 
that  party.  He  is  one  of  the  most  consistent 
and  straightforward  men  in  the  house;  and 
these  qualities,  conjoined  as  they  are  with  giMI 
moral  worth  in  all  the  private  relations  of  lifc^ 
naturally  account  for  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  both  by  Tories  and  Whiga 

I  am  surprised  that  with  his  extensive  mental 
resources  and  his  readiness  and  ease  in  speaking 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  does  not  address' 
the  House  with  greater  frequency.     Some  etlm 
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mpliflB  to  odier  speakers  who  have  addressed  the 
Hoaae  before  him,  have  appeared  to  me  exceed- 
ingly happy.  Not  less  happy,  judging  from  the 
Deports  which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  journals, 
wore  his- replies  at  public  meetings  lately  held 
in  different  towns  in  the  provinces,  to  the  attacks 
which  were  made  in  some  of  those  towns  on  his 
system  of  nati<mal  education.  One  of  his  speeches 
at  Manchester  or  Cheltenham — I  forget  which — 
six  or  seven  months  ago,  in  refutation  of  some 
olyectioQS  made  to  his  views  on  this  subject,  ap* 
peared  to  me  singularly  triumphant 

And  here  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of 
sayingi  that  Mr.  Wyse's  exertions  to  promote  the 
great  question  of  national  education  are  above 
all  praise.  In  connexion  with  that  most  mo- 
mentous question,  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity ;  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  re* 
gard  his  memory  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
He  has  struck  out  for  himself  a  truly  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  path ;  he  has  chosen  a  course 
which  is  indeed  worthy  the  name  of  patriotisuK 
Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  mention  that  he  has 
persevered  in  that  course  amidst  discourage** 

N  5 
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ments — chiefly  arising  from  the  apathj  in  the 
public  mind,  which  he  had  in  the  firBt  instance 
to  encounter — which  would  have  unneired  and 
overcome  men  of  less  vigour  of  mind,  or  of  less 
confidence  in  the  goodness  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  their  cause.  If  I  were  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  details  of  Mr.  Wyse's  plan  of  national 
education,  I  should  say,  that  the  only  feature  in 
it  to  which  I  would  object,  would  be  that  which 
excludes  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  My  own 
decided  conviction  is,  that  there  can  be  no  sound 
system  of  morals  where  that  system  is  not  based 
on  revealed  religion ;  and  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  the  happiness  of 
society,  I  would— even  without  reference  to  a 
future  state — ^insist  on  the  reading  of  the  BiUe, 
as  an  essential  part  of  any  national  system  of 
education.  I  would  let  the  Jew  confine  himself 
to  his  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  I  would  let 
the  Roman  Catholic  have  his  Douay  Testa- 
ment ;  the  Socinian  his  Improved  Version :  and 
then  I  would  let  the  other  classes  of  Protestants 
have  our  common  translation,  which  is  almost 
universally  adopted  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
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United  Kbgdom.  I  would  thus,  I  repeat,  let 
every  daae  of  religionists  have  their  own  ap* 
proived  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  I  would 
iasist  on  it  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  plan, 
that  revealed  religion  should  be  recognisedt  and 
its  fundamental  principles  systematically  incul- 
cated in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  liberality  of  opinion 
on  religious  as  well  as  other  questions.  He  be- 
longs to  a  Roman  Catholic  family  of  high  respec- 
tability and  very  great  antiquity  in  the  town 
which  he  represents,  and  which  town,  from  his 
great  popularity  among  his  constituents — arising 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, but  from  personal  attachment  to  himself 
and  his  family, — he  is  likely  to  continue  to  re- 
present for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  a  man  of  superior  scholastic 
attainments.  A  gentleman,  himself  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  high  literary  reputation,  who  was 
a  dasskfellow  of  Mr,  Wyse's  in  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  assures  me,  that  Mr.  Wyse  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  young  men  at  that  uni- 
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versity,  and  that  he  carried  0%  from  a  host  of 
competitors,  some  of  the  highest  prizes.  As  an 
author  he  is  also  well  and  favourably  knowu. 
His  ''  Historical  Sketch  of  the  late  Catholic 
Association,"  in  two  volumes,  published  in 
1829,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  that  Associa« 
tion,  is  popular  in  Ireland.  In  1836  he  pub* 
lished  an  elaborate  work  on  his  favourite  subject 
of  ^<  National  Ektucation,"  which  displays  varied 
information,  deep  thought^  and,  in  most  cases, 
sound  philosophy. 

As  a  mere  speaker,  the  honourable  gentleman 
does  not  rank  high.  His  voice  wants  strength. 
In  the  remoter  parts  of  the  house,  especially  if 
any  noise  prevail  at  the  time,  he  is  now  and 
then  but  very  imperfectly  heard.  He  speaks 
with  too  great  rapidity,  and  in  somewhat  of  a 
monotonous  tone.  He  rarely  falters  or  hesi- 
tates for  a  word ;  never  for  ideas.  His  action  is 
unpretending;  or  rather,  he  has  so  little  of  it 
that  it  hardly  merits  the  name.  Were  he  more 
liberal  of  his  gesture,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  his  voice  a  little  higher,  be  could  not  flail, 
considering  the  quality  of  his  matter  and  tbe 
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tastefulness  of  his  style,  to  make  some  impres- 
sion in  the  house. 

Personally,  Mr.  Wyse  is  about  the  middle 
stature;  rather,  perhaps,  under  the  average 
height  His  figure  is  well  and  compactly 
formed.  His  face  inclines  to  the  angular  shape* 
His  complexion  is  clear,  and  his  hair,  which  is 
usually  bushy,  is  of  a  light-brown  colour.  In  his 
countenance  there  is  an  expression  of  thought- 
fulness  almost  amounting  to  reserve.  He  is  but 
a  young  man,  being  only  about  his  fortieth  year. 

Mr.  Barron  is  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Wyse  in 
the  representation  of  Waterford.  He  addresses 
the  House  with  some  frequency,  but  very  rarely 
on  questions  of  great  importance,  and  conse- 
quently his  name  does  not  often  appear  in 
newspaper  reports.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fair 
talent  His  information  is  respectable,  and  his 
manner  of  acquitting  himself  is,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, highly  creditable.  He  speaks  with 
ease,  and  alwajrs  has  the  merit  of  being  clear. 
1  have  seen  him  make  some  happy  extempora- 
neous efforts.     His  speeches  are  always  short. 
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and  whether  his  arguments  be  good  or  bad,  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  wandering  from  the  sub- 
ject The  leading  characteristic  of  his  speeches 
is  the  common-sense  Tiew  he  takes  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  except  when  he  speaks  under  the  influence 
of  excited  feelings,  and  then  he  utters  some 
things  which  would  not  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  his  mind  in  his  cooler  moments.  On 
some  occasions  I  have  seen  him  display  con- 
siderable acuteness.  His  language  is  plain, 
without  being  so  to  a  fault  Unlike  most  of  his 
countrymen,  especially  those  of  them  who  pos- 
sess an  ardent  temperament,  he  has  a  decided 
aversion  to  figures  and  hyperbole.  -  He  would 
blush  for  himself  if  he  found  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  following  morning,  that  he  had  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  perpetrate  any  expressiim 
of  a  rhetorical  character. 

The  attributes  of  Mr.  Barron's  oratory  are 
so  manifest,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  them. 
His  voice  is  dear,  with  a  tendency  to  a  bass 
tone.  His  utterance  is  pleasant  and  well  timed : 
if  he  err  either  way,  it  is  in  being  too  rafud. 
His  Irish  pronunciation  is  less  marked  than 
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that  of  most  legislators  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel ;  though  you  see  at  once  that  he 
is  a  genuine  Irishman.  There  is  usually  con- 
siderable earnestness  in  his  manner ;  but  it  is 
an  earnestness  rather  of  look  and  tone  than  of 
physical  action.  He  is  sparing,  on  the  whole, 
of  his  gesture.  He  moves  his  face  with  some 
rapidity  from  one  direction  to  another,  and  he 
saws  the  air  on  a  small  scale  with  his  right 
hand.  In  these  moyements  of  the  person  and 
hand  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  there  is  no- 
thing ungraceful 

'Mr.  Barron  is  understood  to  be  of  a  straight- 
forward  nature.  He  is  of  a  hot  and  hasty  tem- 
perament, which  accounts  for  the  frequency  an 
prominency  of  the  part  he  takes  in  the  scenes 
which  occur  in  the  house.  I  believe  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  O^Connell,  he 
appears  as  often  in  the  scenes  of  the  house 
as  any  other  honourable  member  that  could  be 
named.  He  is  one  who  will  not  brook  anything 
like  insult  If  anything  improper  be  said  about 
him,  he  starts  to  his  feet  that  moment,  and  vir- 
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tually  inyites  the  party,  as  if  it  were  a  special 
feivour  conferred  on  him,  to  send  him  a  dialleDg& 
And  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  m^nbers  who 
make  use  of  language  which  is  likely  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  opposite  party,  in  perfect  good  faith. 
He  is  always  ready  to  adhere  to  the  positions 
he  has  laid  down,  or  the  statements  he  has 
made,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal 
consequences. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Barron 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  while  I  have  been 
present,  was  in  the  discussion  which  arose,  in 
February  last,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Miudstoae 
for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  gentleman  chai^;ing  the 
Tory  members  in  the  aggregate  with  perjury  when 
serving  on  election  committees.  Mr.  John  Mor- 
gan CyConneU  having,  in  reference  to  an  ob» 
servation  made  by  Mr.  Jenkins  on  some  remark 
that  he  (Mr.  M.  0'Ck)nnelI)  had  made,  said, 
that  he  did  not  impugn  the  decision  of  the  Ips*- 
wich  election  committee,— *Mr.  Barron  started 
up,  and  with  great  energy  said — *<  Then  I  do.'* 
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This  was  enough  to  produce  additional  up- 
roitr  in  an  already  excited  house.  Deafening 
were  the  cheers  with  which  the  Ministerial 
members  greeted  the  bold  and  fearless  declara- 
tion, and  no  less  vociferous  were  the  cries  of 
**  Question,  question/'  from  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Banxm  continued,  but  not  one  sentence  of 
what  he  meant  to  say,  was  he  permitted  to  finish. 
^It  is,"  he  said,  ^<a  most  extraordinary  fact, 
that  (Loud  cries  of  *  Question,  ques- 
tion/) The  whole  question  before  the  Ipswich 
Committee  turned  on  the  single   point  as  to 

whether  parish  constables  had  a  right  to 

(Great  uproar.)  I  wish  the  country  to  know  that 
Uie (Vehement  cries  of  *  Question,  ques- 
tion,* *  Divide,  divide/)  I  ask  the  honoimible 
gentleman  (Mr.  Jenkins,  I  presume,  was  meant) 
whedier  the  whole  question  did  not  hinge  on  the 

single  point  as  to (Here  the  honourable 

member's  voice  was  drowned  amidst  the  most 
deafening  uproar,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes.) 

I  will  be  heard,  and (Shouts  of  «No, 

no,'  <  Divide,  divide.')  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  committee  that  sat (Loud  cries  of 
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*  Withdraw,  withdraw,'  and  tremendous  uproar.) 
I  haye  a  great  accusation  to  make  against  this 

committee,  and  heard  I  will  be ( Renewed 

uproar.)  It  may  be  an  inconvenient  question — as 
awful  question,  and  therefore  they  may  think  to 

stifle  my  voice,  but  in  that  they  shall  not * 

(Deafening  cries  of  *  Question,  question,^  ^  IK- 
vide,  divide.')  The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  the  same  way,  amidst 
similar  uproar  and  confusion,  without  being  able 
to  make  himself  heard,  except  in  broken  sen- 
tences. 

Tlie  honourable  gentleman  is  but  a  young 
man.  His  age  cannot  much  exceed  forty.  He 
dresses  with  much  taste — with  a  taste,  indeed, 
which  verges  on  dandyism.  His  countenanee 
wears  a  thoughtful  if  not  reserved  expressioB, 
and  is  not  without  intelligence.  His  features 
are  regular,  and  his  appearance  altogether 
is  in  his  favour.  His  complexion  is  dark»  and 
his  hair  black.  Of  the  latter>  there  is  no  ladL  of 
quantity,  nor  are  there  any  indications^ .  even 
indpient  ones,  of  coming  baldness.  A  tuft  of 
th^  honourable  gentleman's  hair  is  usually  s&eai 
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to  overlap  his  brow,  especially  when  any  impor- 
tant subject  is  before  the  House,  and  he  intends 
to  ofler  some  observations  on  it  He  is  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  but  well  formed.  He  is 
regular  in  his  attendance  on  his  parliamentary 
duties  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  remark* 
ably  so  when  any  Irish  question  is  before  the 
House.  You  might  as  soon  expect  to  miss  the 
bench  itself  on  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
sits,  as  miss  Mr.  Barron  on  such  occasions. 

Mr.  James  Grattan,  member  for  Wicklow, 
is  hardly  known  in  the  house  as  a  speaker ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  son  of  the 
eelebrated  Henry  Grattan,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  a  brief  notice.  He  does  not 
address  the  House  above  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  session,  and  then  only  very  briefly ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  worse  speakers  in  the 
habit  of  inflicting  their  eloquence  on  honourable 
gentlemen.  He  has  a  powerful  voice,  though 
he  seldom  raises  it  to  that  high  pitch  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  It  has  something  ot^ljmky 
tfound,  which,  when  he  lowers  it,  has  the  elkct 
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of  preventing  his  being  distinctly  heard.  He 
talks  with  great  fluency ;  he  never  appears  to  be 
at  a  loss  for  words;  but  his  style  is  by  no  means 
polished.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  correct 
Hjb  ideas  are  of  an  inferior  order ;  they  never, 
even  by  accident,  rise  above  common-place. 
Occasionally  he  repeats  himself  and  at  other 
times  he  is  not  so  very  explicit  as  he  might  be. 
In  his  manner  he  has  nothing  of  the  vehemence 
of  his  brother,  the  present  Henry  Grattan.  His 
action  is  moderate :  he  gently  moves  his  head 
up  and  down,  aiui  sometimes  turns  his  &ce  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other.  When 
about  to  speak,  he  puts  his  hat  under  his  left 
arm,  and  in  that  position  retains  it  during  the 
time  he  is  on  his  legs. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  James  Ghrattaa 
has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  his  brothen 
He  is  a  little  above  the  middle  height ;  and,  with* 
out  being  stoutly  made,  has  manifestly  a  strong 
consdtution.  His  &ce  has  something  of  an 
angular  form.  His  forehead  is  well  developed^ 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  altoffetlier 
is  that  of  intelligence  and  decision  of  character. 
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Ilis  oomplexion  has  something  of  a  florid 
hue.  HiB  hair  is  of  a  dark  brown,  and  he 
usually  rejoices  in  such  a  luxuriant  crop  of  it 
that  a  hair-<utter  would  be  apt  to  charge  him 
double  the  usual  price  for  a  poll, — provided  the 
honourable  gentleman  were  to  make  no  contract 
beforehand  with  the  knight  of  the  scissars  and 
comb.  Ue  looks  much  older  than  his  brother 
Henry,  though  he  is  only  a  few  years  more  ad- 
vanced in  life. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  is  pretty  regular  in  his 
attendance  on  his  parliamentary  duties :  when 
an  Irish  question  is  before  the  House,  you  may 
calculate  as  safely  on  his  presence  as  on  that  of 
the  Speaker  himself,  or  the  clerks  at  the  table. 
He  almost  invariablv  acts  and  votes  with  Mr. 
O'ConnelL     The  only  instance  I  recollect  of 
his  differing  from  him,  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  intic^uction  of  a  measure  for  giving  poor 
laws  to  Ireland.    He  highly  eulogised  the  con* 
duct  of  government  in  that  case,  though  Mr. 
0*ConneU  was  avowedly  opposed  to  any  poor 
Uws  for  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Limerick,  is  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  much  respected  in  the  bouse,  though  he 
does  not  speak  very  often.  His  plain  un»asnm*i 
ing  manners  are  much  in  his  favour.  He  pos- 
sesses highly  respectable  talents,  but  has  no 
pretensions  to  depth  or  origmality.  His 
speeches,  which  are  for  the  most  part  short,  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  the  good  sense  which 
pervades  them.  He  is  always  clear ;  there  is 
no  possibility  of  mistaking  his  meaning.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  by  means  of  these 
qualities  his  speeches  would  be  more  likdy  to 
convince  those  whose  minds  were  open  to  convic- 
tion, than  the  speeches  of  men  of  greater  oratorio 
cal  celebrity.  He  possesses  respectable  extern* 
poraneous  resources.  I  have  repeatedly  beard 
him  make  good  speeches  in  reply. 

He  acquired  for  himself  some  distinction  by 
his  speeches  on  the  Spottiswoode  conspiracy,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session.  In  hct^  he 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  on  one 
occasion,  and    acquitted  himself,   both  in  his 
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opening  speech  and  in  his  reply^  in  a  very  cre- 
ditable manner.  He  is  not  a  verbose  speaker. 
His  style  is  sufficiently  correct  but  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  result  of  labour.  He 
speaks  fluently  enough.  He  neyer  seems  em* 
barrassed.  He  appears  to  have  quite  as  many 
ideas,  and  as  great  a  capacity  of  expressing 
them,  as  are  necessary  for  any  useful  purpose. 
He  seldom  hesitates,  but  goes  on  sentence 
after  sentence,  smoothly  and  seemingly  without 
effort,  to  the  end. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  not  prodigal  of  gesture.  His 
action,  indeed,  is  rather  tame  than  otherwise. 
His  voice  is  clear,  and  his  enunciation  good. 
Were  he  to  modulate  the  tones  of  his  voice  ac- 
cording to  its  manifest  capabilities,  his  elocution 
would  be  generally  admired.  As  it  is,  there  is 
a  sameness  in  it  which  impairs  the  effect  of  his 
speeches. 

The  honourable  gentleman's  mother  was  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  Ireland.  She  was 
co*heire8S  to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  an  attorney 
of  extensive  practice,  who  left  upwards  of  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  million  of  money. 
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Mr.  O'Brien  is  a  young  man.  Judging  frop 
his  appearance,  I  should  take  him  to  be  undsr 
forty.  He  is  about  the  middle  height,  and  ratber 
slenderly  made.  His  face  is  round,  and  his 
features,  with  the  exception  of  a  prominent  ex- 
pression about  the  brow,  are  regular.  His  coov- 
plexion  is  clear,  and  his  hair  partakes  of  a 
darkish  hue.  His  countenance  has  a  smiling, 
pleasant  aspect,  and  is  so  fiur,  I  believe,  a  cor- 
rect index  of  bib  disposition. 

Mr.  Lynch,  the  member  for  Galway,  very 
rarely  speaks  except  on  Irish  questions,  and 
even  then  but  seldom  on  questions  of  para^ 
mount  interest  He  prefers  addressing  the 
House  on  subjects  of  ordinary  importance  to 
Ireland,  and  usually  acquits  himself  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.  There  is  little  show  in  his 
speeches ;  but  they  are  always  characterised  by 
much  practical  good  sense.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  members  in  the  house,  in  the  habit  of  get* 
ting  on  their  legs,  as  the  phrase  is»  wboee  mind 
is  so  intensely  occupied  with  the  subject  as  to 
exclude  all   consideration  of  sell     He  never 
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rbee  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  in  his  power 
next  day  to  tell  bis  friends  that  he  has  made  a 
speech ;  but  because  he  has  something  of  impor- 
tance to  say,  which  lias  escaped  the  observation 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question. 

I  have  no  idea  that  he  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Benthamite  philosophy  :  indeed,  I  may 
say  pretty  positively,  that  he  disclaims  all 
sympathy  with  that  philosophy.  But  he  is, 
nevertheless,  quite  a  utilitarian  in  the  matter  of 
his  parliamentary  exhibitions.  If  he  sees  no 
useful  object  to  be  gained  by  rising  to  address 
the  House,  he  sits  on  his  seat  as  closely  as  if 
he  were  glued  to  it.  Eloquence  however  great, 
matter  however  brilliant,  go  for  nothing  in  his 
estimation,  unless  they  are  associated  with  some- 
thing which  promises  a  practical  benefit,  either 
to  the  country  generally,  or  to  some  particular 
portion  of  it 

As  might,  therefore,  be  expected,  Mr.  Lynch 
has  notiiing  flashy  or  ornamental  about  him  as  a 
speaker.  He  rises  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  House  his  views  of  the  subject;  and  his  object 
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is  to  have  those  views  made  dear  to  all  who 
hear  him.  That  object  gained,  he  sits  down 
with  the  most  perfect  self-satisfaction.  What 
may  be  thought  of  him  as  a  speaker,  b  a  point 
on  which  he  is  never  troubled.  I  believe  he 
would  afterwards  reproach  himself  with  a  species 
of  mental  weakness,  if  he  were  to  waste  a  thought 
about  what  eitiier  the  House  or  the  public  are 
likely  to  think  of  his  speeches,  considered 
merely  as  oratorical  efforts.  It  will  naturally  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  not  only  are  his  speeches 
**  few  and  far  between,"  but  that  they  are  never 
tedious. 

He  may  have  made,  in  the  course  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  speeches  of  longer  duration  in  the 
delivery  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but,  if  s<s  1 
have  never  happened  to  be  present  on  such  oc^ 
casions;  neither  has  any  such  instance  been 
mentioned  to  me.  Of  this  I  am  tolerably  cer- 
tain, that  if  on  any  occasion  he  occupied  the 
time  of  the  House  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  delivery  of  one  speech,  he  would  not  only, 
before  sitting  down,  beg  the  pardon  of  tlie  House 
for  trespassing  on  its  attention)  but  he  n^onM 
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do^  80  with  the  most  entire  sincerity ;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  different  thing,  as  matters  go 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  doing  it  in 
words.  I  am  also  certain  that,  in  such  a  case, 
he  would  have  much  greater  difficulty  in  for- 
giving himself  than  would  the  honourable  mem- 
bers whose  pardon  he  supplicated*  I  wish  all 
our  legislators  were,  in  this  respect,  like  Mr. 
Lyneh.  Such  a  consummation  would  be  a 
bclppy  one  for  the  nation.  We  should  then  have 
as  mueh  business  done  in  a  couple  of  months 
as  there  now  is  during  the  session. 

Mr.  Lynch,  as  may  be  presumed  from 
what  I  have  stated,  applies  himself  strictly 
to  the  question  at  issue,  lliough  a  lawyer, 
kDiA  in  constant  practice  in  the  Chancery 
Courts^  he  never,  when  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  allows  himself  to  wander 
into  irrelevant  matter,  which  is  so  common  a 
blemish  or  fieiult  in  the  parliamentary  speeches 
of  tMuristers.  Neither  does  he  load  his  views 
or  sentiments  with  a  quantity  of  unnecessary 
worcbk  He  has  the  rational  notioa  that  the  in- 
tentieiiof  words  is  to  express  ideas^  and  that 
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the  fewer  the  words — assuming,  of  course,  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  to  express  his  meaning — 
the  more  numerous  will  be  the  ideas  he  will  be 
able  to  unfold  to  the  House  within  a  given 
time. 

His  style  is  plain ;  it  has  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  rhetorical  embellishment.  Imagery  is  a 
thing  which  he  holds  in  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mation. To  speak  more  correctly,  he  holds  it, 
indeed,  in  no  estimation  at  all.  Let  me  not. 
however,  be  understood  as  implying  that  his 
style  is  defective  in  accurac}%  No  such  thing: 
it  is  a  good,  clear,  expressive  style,  of  which  no 
one  need  be  ashamed.  Of  the  quality  of  his 
ideas  I  need  say  nothing,  after  what  I  have 
already  stated.  You  are  never  struck  with  them 
as  being  the  emanations  of  a  comprehensive 
mind,  or  a  fertile  imagination  ;  but  you  are  sa- 
tisfied they  are  the  results  of  careful  meditation, 
and  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  judgment 

It  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  expected,  after  the 
observations  I  have  already  made,  that  I  should 
represent  Mr.  Lynch  as  an  attractive  speaker 
as  to  his  manner.    His  manner  partakes  a*  good 
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deal  of  the  plainness  of  his  matter.  His  fat 
round  face  looks  very  pleasant  while  he  is  ad- 
dressing the  House ;  and  bis  action  is  agreeable 
enough.  In  saying  this,  I  have  said  almost 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  an  idea  of  his  manner.  He  would  be 
all  the  better  if  he  had  a  little  more  animation. 
'^That  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  honourable 
gentlemen  better  ;  though  it  is  but  due  to  him, 
and  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  them,  to  say,  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  inattention. 
His  enunciation  is  easy,  and  his  voice  clear  and 
audible.  He  always  speaks  in  one  key.  He 
either  cannot  or  will  not  vary  the  tones  of  his 
voice. 

His  personal  appearance  is  sufficiently  marked. 
He  is  a  little  thick-set  man,  with  a  head  bald 
on  the  crown,  but  having  a  considerable 
quantity  of  long  white  hair  on  either  side.  In 
his  face  there  is  no  marked  expression.  It  has 
neither  the  sharpness  nor  the  longitude  of  that 
of  the  lawyer.  His  appearance  altogether  is 
homely  and  farmer-like. 

He  is  devotedly  wedded,  in  the  article  of  ap- 
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parel,  to  a  coat  in  which  there  is  abundant  room ; 
and  has  a  decided  antipathy  to  a  stiff  collar  or 
fashionable  stock.  He  is  singularly  partial  to  a 
white  neckerchief,  tied  with  a  large  double  knot 
An  excessive  politeness  of  manner,  or  anything 
approaching  Beau  Brummelism  in  dress,  are 
things  which  he  regards  with  positive  dislike. 
He  is  about  his  fiftieth  year.  His  recent  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Master  of  Chancery 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe,  the  member  for 
Cashel,  was  returned  to  parliament,  for  the  first 
time,  in  February  ld»S7.  He  had  not  been  many 
nights  in  the  house  when  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  make  his  maiden  speech.  The 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Refoirm 
Bill  coming  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  could  not,  as  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  omit  making  a  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, without  to  a  certain  extent  compromising 
the  government  of  which  he  had  but  a  few  weeks 
before  been  made  a  member.     In  Ineland  the 
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honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had,  for 
many  years  previously,  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  superior  talents.  That  im- 
prestsion  was  general  at  the  time  of  his  entering 
the  house.  It  is  one  which  is  always  very  pre- 
judicial to  a  new  member ;  for,  to  produce  an 
effect  on  a  first  appearance,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  House  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken 
by  surprise.  Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe's  parliamen- 
tary  debUt  did  not  come  up  to  the  general  expec- 
tation, though  it  could  not,  without  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  honourable  and  learned  member,  be 
called  altogether  a  failure.  Perhaps  it  could 
not  be  more  correctly  designated,  than  by  saying 
it  was  a  respectable  maiden  speech.  He  showed 
none  of  that  trepidation  or  want  of  confidence 
which  is  so  common  with  practised  out-of-door 
orators,  and  with  other  legal  gentlemen,  on 
their  first  effort  at  speech-making  in  parliament. 
He  was  seemingly  as  much  at  his  ease  in  the  out- 
set, as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century's  standing.  All  was  attention  for 
some  time  after  he  rose.  It  was  clear  firom  the 
silence  which  prevailed,  and  the  circumstance  of 
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all  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  honounble  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  the  expectations  of  the 
House  were  wound  up  to  no  ordinary  piteh. 
For  some  time,  say  ten  minutes  after  he  bad 
commenced,  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  more  than 
creditable  manner;  and  the  presumption  for 
that  length  of  time  was,  that  he  would  improve 
in  his  eloquence,  and  in  the  animation  of  his 
manner,  as  he  got  further  into  his  subject  In- 
stead of  that,  howeyer,  he  became  much  heavier 
in  his  matter,  and  more  languid  in  his  manner. 
He  consequently  lost,  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent, the  attention  of  the  House;  and  many 
members  rose  and  went  out  In  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  this  he  rallied,  and  made  what 
is  called  a  number  of  good  points.  He  also  be* 
(!ame  much  more  lively  in  his  manner,  and 
repeatedly  elicited  loud  cheers.  He  continued 
to  speak  for  a  full  hour  more, — making  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  altogether,  during  which  he 
addressed  the  House. 

His  speech  was  undoubtedly  an  able  one:  it 
was  full  of  excellent  matter ;  bat  the  argument 
was  a  good  deal  too  close  and  continuous  for 
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telUng  with  effect,  under  any  circumstances,  on 
the  House^— -especially  when  the  speech  was 
not  very  well  deli?ered.  Mr,  Serjeant  Wonlfe 
is  evidently  an  original,  if  not  a  very  philoso- 
phical speaker,  and  he  can  arrange  his  ideas 
with  clearness,  and  express  them  in  appropriate 
phraseology;  but  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  House,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  more  or 
less  of  declamation,  or  what  is  called  ^'  taking 
points,"  delivered  with  animation  and  energy. 

In  my  First  Series  of  this  work,  I  mentioned 
the  remarkable  similarity  there  was  in  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Wakley,  the  member  for  Finsburj',  and 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett  An  equally 
striking  similarity  exists  between  the  voice  of 
Mr,  Shiel  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe.  Any  per* 
son  accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Shiel  would  have 
been  as  confident  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence, 
that  it  was  that  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man  who  was  addressing  the  House,  had  he 
been  conducted  blindfolded  into  St  Stephen's 
on  the  evening  in  question,  and  heard  Mr,  Ser- 
jeant Woulfe  in  some  of  his  more  energetic 
moods.     This  is  the  more  surprising,  as  Mr. 
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ShiePs  is  the  most  extraordinary  voice,  per- 
haps»  in  the  house.  It  has  something  in  it 
which  I  can&ot  describe,  and  which,  I  take  it, 
nobody  could.  Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe^s  utter- 
ance, too,  bears  an  equally  dose  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mr.  ShieL  It  is  as  rapid  at  times  as  if 
the  words  were  instinct  with  life,  and  were 
struggling  with  each  other  as  to  which  of  them 
should  first  make  the  ascent  of  his  throat  At 
Elgin,  in  Scotland,  the  boys  have  a  certain 
game,  of  which  I  do  not  now  recollect  the 
particulars;  but  I  remember  quite  well  that 
it  ends  in  their  all  starting  off  on  a  race  for 
a  certain  point,  while,  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
eflfbrts  at  swiftness,  one  boy,  who  acts  as  a  kind 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  sings  out,  **Deil 
taV  the  hindmost*  Though  the  personage 
in  question  were  destined  to  take  the  last 
term  which  Mr.  Shiel  utters,  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  struggle  among  his  words  to  make 
their  escape  out  of  his  mouth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  It  is  the  same  with  Mr. 
Serjeant  Woulfe.  His  elocution,  when  I  first 
heard  it,  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  sdeatific 
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rat-tat-tats  at  which  an  experienced  footman  is 
BO  expert.  Parts  of  his  speech  were  a  sort  of 
constant  explosion.  For  a  reporter  to  follow  him 
was  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  a  very  imper- 
fect report  of  his  speech  appeared  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Had  the  speech  been  well  reported,  it 
would  have  produced  a  much  greater  effect  on 
the  country  than  it  did  on  the  House.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  attempted, 
after  its  delivery,  to  report  it  himself  from  re- 
collection, for  one  of  the  morning  papers.  He 
proceeded  so  far,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  undertaking  in  despair. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
style  is  correct,  without  being  polished.  He 
does  not  appear  to  care  much  about  rounded 
periods.  His  diction,  however,  is  always  vigorous. 
So  far  it  resembles  that  of  Mr.  ShieL  I  mention 
this,  because  I  have  referred  to  so  many  other 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  men. 
The  former,  however,  has  not  the  rhetoric  or 
brilliancy  of  the  latter ;  nor  can  he  ever  hope 
to  attain  to  anything  like  the  same  status  in  the 
house. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe  is  not  so  prodigal  of 
his  gesticulation  as  Mr.  Shiel ;  but  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  resembles  that  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Tipperary.  His  figure  has, 
naturally,  somewhat  of  a  decrepit  appearance ; 
but  it  looks  more  so  than  it  really  is,  by  the 
awkward  position  in  which  he  stands  when  ad- 
dressing the  House.  He  always  stoops  and 
leans  over  the  table,  except  when  in  bis  more 
energetic  moments.  He  then  raises  his  arms,  and 
throws  them  about  as  if  he  were  determined  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  Sometimes 
he  leans  down  on  the  table  altogether,  and  keeps 
his  eye  as  steadily  fixed  on  Mr.  Shaw^  or  some 
other  leading  Irish  member,  as  if  he  were 
making  a  speech  for  that  member's  special 
benefit. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe  is  seemingly  upwards  of 
fifty.  His  figure,  as  I  have  juist  hinted,  is  not 
prepossessing.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man 
of  strong  constitution.  His  height  is  about,  or 
perhaps  rather  above,  the  average.  He  is 
rather  slenderly  formed.  His  nose  is  sharp,  and 
so  is  his  face   altogether.     His  complexion  is 
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sallow,  and  his  hair,  which  is  abundant,  is  of  a 
dark-brown  colour.  It  exhibits  no  traces  of 
being  ever  brushed  or  combed. 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has 
something  of  |in  absent-minded  if  not  an  eccen- 
tric appearance,  and  his  conduct  sometimes  goes 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  degree 
of  eccentricity  about  him.  Two  nights  after  the 
delivery  of  his  maiden  speech,  he  went  up, 
while  Lord  John  Russell  was  addressing  the 
House  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Walter's  speech  on 
the  Poor  Law  question,  to  one  of  the  side  gal- 
leries, and  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on 
his  back  on  one  of  the  seats.  For  some  time  I 
thought  he  had  addressed  himself  as  the  poet 
says,  to  sleep;  for  he  lay  as  tranquilly  as  if  he 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  cushioned  bench  on 
which  he  reposed;  nor  would  it  have  been 
matter  of  wonder  if  he  had,  after,  like  Sancho 
Panza,  invoking  a  thousand  blessings  on  the 
head  of  him  who  first  invented  sleep,  taken  what 
Lord  Brougham  calls  a  moderate  nap;  for  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  having  a 
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more  soporific  tendency  than  that  particular 
speech  of  Lord  John's.  Whether  Mr.  Serjeant 
Woulfe  did  or  ^d  not  actually  commit  himself 
on  this  occasion  to  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  is  a 
point  which  I  cannot  determine  with  anything 
like  absolute  certainty;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
much  importance  to  the  public  If  he  did 
sleep,  it  was  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  for  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  he  turned  and  tossed  him- 
self about,  as  if  he  had  been,  as  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  would  say,  ^  spitted **  before  a  fire. 
At  last  he  sought  to  dissipate  the  ennui  caused 
by  Lord  John  Russell's  heavy  oration,  by 
amusing  himself  with  his  ample  crop  of  hair. 
Putting  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  about  one 
inch  apart  from  each  other,  he  thrust  them  in 
among  his  luxuriant  hair,  just  as  a  barber  does 
when  about  to  apply  the  scissars  to  the  ex- 
crescences of  a  customer's  cranium;  and  then 
with  his  right  hand  he  seized  the  tufts  which 
made  their  way  up  between  his  fingers,  and 
pulled  at  them  with  as  much  seeming  violence 
as  if  he  had  been  trying  how  much  of  his  hair 
he  could  uproot  at  once.     Had  it  not  been  that 
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I  knew  the  dulness  of  Lord  John's  speech  had 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
some  expedient  or  other  to  kill  time — though 
this,  I  must  confess,  appeared  to  me  a  very 
extraordinary  one, — I  should  have  leaped  at 
once  to  the  conclusion,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic,  that  he  was  doing  penance  on 
himself.  Lord  John,  however,  having  soon  af- 
terwards resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Serjeant  Woulfe 
rose  and  went  to  the  area  of  the  house  to  dis- 
charge his  parliamentary  duties. 
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CHAPTER  XI 11. 


GOVERNMENT  MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule — Mr.  Francis  T.  Baring — Mr.  Vernon 
Smith— Mr.  Robert  Steuart. 


Mil  Fox  Maule,  member  for  the  Elgin  dis- 
trict of  burghs,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  at  the  last 
election  for  the  county  of  Perth,  and  govern* 
ment  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  some 
considerable  time  might  elapse  before  an  oppor- 
t  unity  would  be  again  afforded  him  of  returning 
to  the  house, — his  absence  from  which,  consider- 
ing the  situation  he  fills,  being  exceedingly  in* 
convenient  for  them.  The  appointment,  however, 
of  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay  as  governor  of  Ber- 
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muda,  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  Elgin  dis- 
trict of  burghs,  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  both  from 
his  personal  intimacy  with  Sir  Andrew,  and  his 
connexion  with  the  government,  having  been 
the  first  to  learn  that  such  vacancy  was  on  the 
eve  of  occurring,  set  off  to  the  north  of  Scotland 
in  the  midst  of  the  late  severe  weather, 
and  digging  his  way  through  the  wreaths  of 
snow  which  at  the  time  obstructed  all  inters 
course  between  the  one  borough  and  the  other, 
he  was  fairly  in  the  field  as  a  candidate  before 
Sir  Andrew's  constituents  were  aware  that  they 
had  lost,  or  rather  were  about  to  lose,  their  re- 
presentative. Sir  Andrew  being  very  popular 
with  a  considerable  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  Elgin  burghs,  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  being  known  to  be  his  personal  friend, 
and  being  strongly  recommended  by  him,  went 
far,  of  itself,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  successful 
canvass.  The  Tories  were  aware  of  this,  and 
therefore  none  of  their  party  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  stand  in  opposition  to  him.  He  walked 
the  course ;  and  having  from  the  hustings  and 
in  print  thanked  the  electors  for  the  honour 
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done  him,  he  quitted  Morayshire,  the  day  after 
his  election,  for  London. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  very  rarely  speaks  on  ques- 
tions of  a  general  nature ;  not  even  on  Scotdi 
questions  of  commanding  interest  He  con- 
fines his  addresses  in  a  great  measure  to  ques- 
tions which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
department  of  government  with  which  be  is  con- 
nected. He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  those  Scotch 
matters  which  to  others  have  little  or  no  at- 
tractions. I  have  heard  him  make  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  and  with  much  animation  and 
energy,  about  the  preservation  of  game  in  Scot- 
land. He  is  a  very  respectable  speaker.  He 
has  a  good  clear  voice,  rather  of  a  tenor  kind, 
and  capable,  I  am  satisfied,  of  being  modulated 
with  great  efiect,  were  he  to  put  its  capabilities 
to  the  test  He  speaks  with  fluency,  and  usually 
with  some  rapidity*  He  is  never  at  a  loss 
either  for  ideas  or  words.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ever  knew  him  hesitate  or  stammer;  I  seldom, 
indeed,  have  known  him  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  his  phraseology.  He  is  not  a 
wordy  speaker :  he  rather  speaks  in  a  doa^  con- 
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densed  style*  He  is  always  clear,  and  usually 
proves  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  excellent  business  notions.  He  is 
mneh  respected  in  the  house  by  men  of  all 
parties :  his  good-nature,  and  his  obliging,  un- 
assuming manner,  make  him  a  general  favourite. 
If  he  has  not  made  that  appearance  in  the  house 
which  was  expected  of  him  by  his  countrymen, 
when  first  returned  to  parliament,  I  am  convinced 
the  cause  rests  either  in  diffidence  or  indolence, 
or  something  else  of  an  adventitious  kind :  it  is 
not  for  want  of  talent,— of  which  he  possesses  a 
considerable  portion.  He  is  the  less  excusable 
for  not  occupying  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  house,  because  there  was  not  only  a  general 
prepossession  in  his  favour  when  he  made  his 
deb^  but  he  can  still,  at  any  time,  command 
the  respectful  attention  of  honourable  members, 
whenever  he  chboses  to  present  himself.  Many 
a  man  of  decided  talent  has  been  lost  for  ever  as 
a  parliamentary  speaker,  for  want  of  the  favour- 
able opportunities  which  Mr.  Fox  Maule  has  all 
along  possessed,  and  possesses  still,  if  he  only 
thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  them. 


Out  of  doors,  at  county  meetings,  or  when 
acMbressing  assemblages  of  the  people  at  th 
time  of  an  electioo,  he  acquits  himself  in 
highly  creditable  manner.  Such  a  speech,  one 
displaying  so  much  readiness  and  talent  and  io 
some  parts  humour,  as  he  delivered  at  Elgin  on 
his  election  for  that  district  of  burghs,  would  be 
sure  to  ^  take*^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
give  him  a  much  higher  reputation  as  a  speaker 
than  he  at  present  possesses. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fondness 
which  a  newly  elected  member  shows  for  his 
l^islative  duties  for  some  time  after  his  retura 
It  is  ten  to  one  if  he  be  not,  until  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  has  worn  ofl^  as  early  in  the  house 
as  the  Speaker  himself,  and  among  the  last  to 
leave  it  The  temporary  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox 
Maule  from  parUament  seemed  to  produce  this 
feeling  in  his  mind.  He  took  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  on  a  Thursday,  if  my  memory  be  not  at 
fault,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  down 
by  the  time  the  Speaker  took  the  diair,  and 
there  he  remained  until  the  right  hooouraUt 
gentleman  left  it     In   other  woitis,  Mr.  Fox 
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Maule  was  the  last  of  the  members  to  quit  the 
house;  and  even  then,  when  the  lights  were  about 
to  be  extinguished,  he  seemed  as  loth  to  leave 
it  as  a  lover  is  to  part  with  his  mistress.  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  member  for  Greenock,  was,  on  that 
occasion,  also  seized  with  a  fit  of  fondness  for 
the  house ;  from  what  cause  I  know  not  He 
preceded  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  when  an  exit  became 
necessary,  in  the  passage  to  the  door,  with  slow 
and  reluctant  step.  The  latter  gentleman,* 
when  he  reached  the  bar,  could  not  help  casting 
one  longing,  lingering  look  behind. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule's  personal  appearance,  as 
well  as  his  manner,  is  pleasing.  He  has  an 
open,  good-natured  expression  of  countenanci\ 
His  face  is  round,  and  his  features  are  regular. 
His  complexion  is  slightly  dark.  He  has  black 
hair,  with  prominent  eyelashes,  and  a  clear 
quick  eye.  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  and  of 
a  firm  compact  make.  His  father,  Liord  Pan- 
mure,  is  now  an  old  man,  and  he  has  conse- 
quently the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the  upper 
house  at  no  distant  day.  He  is  apparently 
about  his  fortieth  year. 
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Mn  FnANas  T*  BABjn^  member  for  Partsh 
mouth,  and  SecretaTy  of  the  Tireastiiy^  is  an 
esccellent  business  man,  and  a  Tory  respectable 
speaker,  though  he  has  no  great  dispontion  to 
make  oratorical  displays.  He  acts  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  principle  that  silence  »  best. 
It  is  only  when  he  has  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  something  which  specially  apper- 
tains to  his  department  of  the  public  business, 
or  when  he  or  his  department  is  attacked,  that 
he  can  be  induced  to  make  a  speech.  And 
when  such  accidental  necessity  of  addressmg 
the  House  is  imposed  on  him,  his  great  object 
is  to  make  his  statement,  or  repel  the  attack, 
with  the  utmost  practicable  expeditioii.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  quite  uncomfbrtablaoa  his 
legs.  He  resumes  his  seat  far  more  gr^cefoOy, 
and  with  immeasurably  greater  pleasure,  tfaan 
he  stands  up  to  make  his  speech.  His  motim 
is,  that  speaking  is  but  a  foolish  affair  at  be^; 
the  result,  in  most  cases,  of  a  passion  far  r^tt- 
tataon,  or  notoriety,  or  whatever'  people  :-dioose 
to  call  it  He  would  be  muchibetter  plmeditf 
the  Oppontion  never  opeited^ their  moutbe;.' nil 
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beoauie  he  thinks  there  is  any  difficulty  in  de- 
ipplishing  their  positions,  or  refuting  their  argu-^ 
ments,  but  simply  because,  in  that  case,  neither 
his  Ministerial  friends  nor  himself  would  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  replying  to  them.  If  honour- 
able gentlemen  were  generally  of  Mr.  Baring's 
opinion,  it  would  save  the  House  a  world  of 
wor4s,  and  vastly  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  will  invariably  be  found  true  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  when 
most  is  said  least  is  done,  and  vice  versd.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  point  on  which  it  were  useless  to 
expatiate.  There  are  many  members  whose  chief 
if  not  only  ambition  is  to  play  the  orator;  and 
were  speaking  at  a  discount,  they  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  legislation. 

Mr.  Baring,  on  rising  to  reply  to  an  attack, 
starts  up  witii  great  suddenness  to  his  feet,  and 
plunges  at  once  to  the  very  marrow  of  the 
matter.  He  never,  in  any  case,  wastes  a  word 
in  the  shape  of  prefatory  remark ;  and  what  i$  no 
less  worthy  of  observation,  is,  that  his  very  fijst 
sentence  is  usually  delivered  in  as  loud  a  tone 
af  voiee  as  any  part  of  his  speech.    He  speaks 
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in  60  bold  and  fearless  a  manner,  that  every  one 
who  hears  him  must  feel  surprised  that  he 
speaks  so  seldom.  His  manner  of  speaking 
argues  much  more  confidence  than  his  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  distinct  and  impressive  de- 
livery. His  voice  is  clear,  and  possesses  verj' 
considerable  volume.  His  utterance  is  hurried, 
without  stuttering  or  stammering.  He  is  occa- 
sionally pretty  liberal  of  his  gesture,'  especially 
in  the  motions  of  his  right  arm.  His  matter  is 
good:  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  sound 
sense.  At  times  he  displays  some  acuteness  in 
replying  to  an  opponent  His  style  is  correct, 
but  unadorned.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  are 
matters  which  never  cost  him  a  thought  If 
a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  his  mind,  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  give  it  expression.  He 
would  keep  it  a  prisoner  in  the  place  in  which 
it  was  bom.  "  Business  **  is  his  motto.  With 
all  matters  appertaining  to  his  ovm.  office,  he  is 
intimately  conversant.  He  is,  in  that  respect, 
a  most  useful  public  man. 

Mr.   F.  T.  Baring^s  personal  appearance  is 
marked.  He  has  a  manifest  stoop  in  his  gait,  and 
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bis  body  appears  to  lean  slightly  on  one  side.  His 
face  is  expressive  of  good-mature;  but  his  features 
are  irregular.     His  eyes  are  large,  and  his  fore- 
head   is    straight    and    soxnewhat   contracted. 
His  hair  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  his  coin^ 
plexion  is  sallow.     In  height  he  is  a  little  above 
the  usual  size,  and  rather  firmly  made.     He  is 
much  respected  in  the  bouse,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  bis  constituents.     I  was  present 
at  his  last  election  for  Portsmouth,  and  had 
many  proofs  of  this  afforded  me.     In  coming 
into  the  house,  the  hon.  gentleman  is  remarkable 
for  the  short  steps  he  takes.     In  walking  the 
same  distance  on  the  floor  as  other  honourable 
members  generally,  I  should  say  he  takes  three 
steps  for  their  two.     In  this  respect  he  exhibits 
a  strong  contrast  to  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
office.     I  allude  to  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  a  gen- 
tleman  who  takes  such  long  strides  when  enter- 
ing the  house,  his  hat  all  the  while  swinging  in 
his  hand,  that  you  would  fimcy  he  was  trying 
with  bow  few  steps  be  could  walk  from  one  side 
of  the  floor  to  the  other.     Mr.  Baring  is  in  or 
about  his  forty-second  year. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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Mr,  Vernon  Smith,  the  member  for  North- 
ampton, and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  CoOf* 
troI»  is  one  of  those  hon.  gentlemen — and  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  them — who  are 
much  better  known  in  the  house  than  in  the 
country.  His  connexion  with  the  goTemment 
necessarily  brings  him  into  frequent  contact 
with  members  of  all  parties,  though  chiefly  with 
those  of  his  own  party.  His  politics  are  liberal, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  me  in  classing 
him  among  the  Whig-Radicals.  He  considers 
himself  to  be  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  and 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  like  to  be  designated  in 
any  other  way.  He  is  what  may  be  called  a 
smart  debater:  he  wants  depth,  but  he  is 
always  ready,  and  often  displays  considerable 
acuteness.  I  never  saw  anything  in  his  speeches 
which  indicated  a  comprehensive  mind.  He 
chiefly  excels  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
seizes  on  certain  details  of  a  question,  and  turns 
them  to  his  own  and  his  party's  account. 

His  speeches  have  the  merit  of  being  always 
clear,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  further  praise  of 
closely  applying  himself  on  all  occasioni^  to  the 
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tM  points  at  issue.  I  know  few  members  of 
the  house  to  whose  minds  a  greater  number  of 
ideas  so  readily  occur,  in  answer  to  the  speeches 
of  !ui  opponent  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  at 
a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  arguments  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  refutation 
of  positions  advanced  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
ought  to  give  the  preference  to,  when  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  make  use  of  them  all  within  a  reason- 
able time.  He  is  a  pleasant  speaker ;  but  there 
is  nothing  either  in  his  matter  or  manner  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression.  You  hear  all  he 
has  to  say,  and  you  give  him  credit  for  being  a 
clever  man;  but  the  moment  he  resumes  his 
seat,  you  not  only  forget  all  he  has  said,  but 
very  possibly,  also,  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken 
at  all.  He  is  by  no  means  ambitious  of  speech- 
making.  He  never  aims  at  effect  I  never  saw 
him  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  a  philosophical 
truth,  nor  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  pompous  or  rhe* 
torica]  phraseology.  He  is  what  I  would  call  a 
business  speaker.  He  sees  no  use  in  speeches, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  manifestly  a  prac- 
tical tendency,  or  pave  the  way  for  the  transac* 
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tiou  of  business.  His  matter,  consequently, 
consists  in  a  great  measure  of  statements  and 
facts ;  and  bis  speecbes  are  always  sbort.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  baving  seen  bim  occupy  tbe 
attention  of  tbe  House  more  tban  twenty  minutes 
on  any  occasion.  Between  eigbt  and  ten  mi- 
nutes is,  witb  bim,  a  favourite  period  for  re- 
maining, as  tbe  parliamentary  phrase  is,  on  bis 
legs.  His  diction  is  pkdn :  it  is  just  sucb  as 
would  occur  to  tbe  mind  of  an  intelligent  man. 
He  speaks  with  some  rapidity,  and  now  and 
then  stutters  slightly  when  withdrawing  one 
word  to  substitute  another  which  is  more  appro- 
priate. His  mannerbas  altogether  tlie  appearance 
of  that  of  one  who  speaks  under  tbe  impression 
that  the  sooner  he  gets  through  his  addresses 
the  better.  He  seems  to  be  quite  in  a  hurry  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  His  voice  is  clear^  but 
wants  flexibility;  He  occasionally  igets  a  little 
animated,  and  then  he  is  quite  mercurial  in  his 
bodily  movements.  He  turns  himself  about 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  tbe  other,  with  a 
quickness  of  evolution  which  lew  members 
could  match.    At  one  time  you  see  both  arms 
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real  points  at  issue.  I  know  few  members  of 
the  house  to  whose  minds  a  greater  number  of 
ideas  so  readily  occur,  in  answer  to  the  speeches 
of  an  opponent.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  at 
a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  arguments  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  refutation 
of  positions  advanced  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
ought  to  give  the  preference  to,  when  he  finds  that 
be  cannot  make  use  of  them  all  within  a  reason- 
Me  time.  He  is  a  pleasant  speaker ;  but  there 
is  nothing  either  in  his  matter  or  manner  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression.  You  hear  all  he 
has  to  say,  and  you  give  him  credit  for  being  a 
clever  man;  but  the  moment  he  resumes  his 
seat,  you  not  only  forget  all  he  has  said,  but 
very  possibly,  also,  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken 
at  aU.  He  is  by  no  means  ambitious  of  speech- 
making.  He  never  aims  at  effect  I  never  saw 
him  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  a  philosophical 
truth,  nor  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  pompous  or  rhe- 
torical phraseology.  He  is  what  I  would  call  a 
business  speaker.  He  sees  no  use  in  speeches, 
except  in  so  &T  as  they  have  manifestly  a  prac- 
tical tendency,  or  pave  the  way  for  the  transac* 
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ooat,  and  is  seldoin  to  be  0eeii  in  ai^hiBg  elM 
In  age  I  shoukl  think  he  does  not  mneh  exe^ei 
forty. 

Mr.  Robert  Steuakt,  member  for  the  Had- 
dington district  of  burghfi,  and  (me  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  is  a  man  much  better  knomn 
in  the  house  than  he  is  out  of  doora.  He  has 
an  excdlent  knowledge  of  those  departments  sf 
the  public  business  to  which  his  official  situs- 
tion  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  dieidd 
particularly  apply  his  mind ;  and  when  he  has 
oecasion  to  speak  on  topics  bearing  imni^ 
diately  on  such  matters,  he  acquits  himself 
in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  He  poosemes 
a  dear  mind  and  a  sound  judgment ;  nor  is 
he  deficient  in  the  attributes  which  are  ne^e^ 
sary  to  enable  him  to  express  his  Tiewa,  and 
to  yindicate  his  measures,  with  effect  He  m^t 
plain,  but  easy  and  pleasant  speaker.  He  is 
always  cool  and  collected;  he  seems  as  eetf- 
possessed  when  addressing  the  House,  as  If 
he  were  carrying  on  a  *^  firee  and  easy  "  convepp* 
sation  with  some  firiend  in  hisown  offioe^  mr-in 
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TtM  points  at  issue.  I  know  few  members  of 
the  house  to  whose  minds  a  greater  number  of 
ideas  so  readily  occur,  in  answer  to  the  speeches 
of  to  opponent  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  at 
a  loss  as  to  which  of  the  arguments  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  his  mind,  in  refutation 
of  positions  advanced  on  the  opposite  side,  he 
ought  to  give  the  preference  to,  when  he  finds  that 
be  cannot  make  use  of  them  all  within  a  reason- 
able time.  He  is  a  pleasant  speaker ;  but  there 
is  nothmg  either  in  his  matter  or  manner  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression.  You  hear  all  he 
has  to  say,  and  you  give  him  credit  for  being  a 
clever  man;  but  the  moment  he  resumes  his 
seat,  you  not  only  forget  all  he  has  said,  but 
very  possibly,  also,  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken 
at  aU.  He  is  by  no  means  ambitious  of  speech- 
making.  He  never  sums  at  effect  I  never  saw 
him  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  a  philosophical 
truth,  nor  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  pompous  or  rhe- 
torical phraseology.  He  is  what  I  would  call  a 
business  speaker.  He  sees  no  use  in  speeches, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  manifestly  a  prac- 
tical tendency,  or  pave  the  way  for  the  transac* 
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or  vigour  of  mind ;  nor  does  he  ever  attempt 
to  grapple  with  great  questions.  He  never 
speaks  except  on  questions  of  minor  interest, 
or  on  the  details  of  an  important  measure. 
He  is  much  respected  by  all  parties,  as  his 
excellent  private  character  and  consistent  and 
independent  public  conduct  could  not  fiBdl  to 
make  him.  He  was  one  of  the  four  honour- 
able gentlemen  holiUng  office,  who  had  the  man- 
liness to  vote  against  Ministers  and  in  favour  of 
the  ballot,  on  Mr.  Grote's  motion  on  that  subject 
in  February  last 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Steuart  is  above 
the  usual  height,  and  well  formed.  His  com- 
plexion is  dark,  and  his  hair  black.  He  is 
partial  to  large  whiskers,  and  to  what  the 
friseurs  call  an  abundant  crop  of  bain  His 
countenance  has  a  cheerful,  tranquil  expres- 
sion. His  &ce  is  something  betweeo  the  round 
and  oval  form.  He  haa  a  weU-developed 
forehead,  with  prominent  eyebrows.  He  is  a 
young  man,  being  only  in  his  thirty-second  year. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Lord  Levesoii^Mr.  Gibson  Craig — Mr.    O'lsrat;!!  — 

Mr.  Colquhoun. 

Lord  Levkson,  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Granville, 
and  member  for  Morpeth,  brought  himself  into 
notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  by 
moving  the  address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
speech.  As  this  was  the  noble  lord's  madden 
speech,*  all  eyes  were  naturally  fixed  on  him. 
What  added  to  the  interest  of  his  moving  the 
address,   was  the  circumstance   of  his  speech 

•  The  noble  lord  was  elected  for  Morpeth  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  but  never  made  any  re- 
gular  iipeech  in  the  house  before. 
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beh^  the  first  after  the  regular  meetiag,  not 
only  of  a  new  pariiament,  but  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment under  a  new  sovereign,  and  that  sovereiga 
a  female  of  only  eighteen.  The  proceedii^  to 
die  election  of  Speaker  are  only  considered  a 
sort  of  preliminary  matter  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  actual  business  of  the  session* 

The  interest  whidi  the  circumstances  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  gave  to  the  speech  of  Lord 
Leveson,  was  greatly  heightened  by  his  exceed- 
ingly youthful,  not  to  say  boyish,  appearance. 
The  noble  lord  is  very  young  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  representation  of  an  important  con- 
stituency ;  for  he  is  only  in  his  twenty-second 
year;  but  young  as  be  is,  he  even  looks  still 
younger.     He  commenced  with  wonderful  teif- 
possession,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  spoke  for  about  fiflieen  minutes  with 
much  seeming  ease.    His  utterance  was  rapid 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  words  proceeded 
in  regular  order  from  his   mouth«     His  voice 
does  not  appear  to  be  powerful,  but  it  is  dear 
and  pleasant    His  articulation  was  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  in  his  pronunciation  there  was  an 
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absence  of  thai  daudified  ^^  fine-young-gentle* 
man"^  manner  of  speakingt  which  is  somewhat 
common  among  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy. 
His  action  was  quiet  and  unpretending;  in  iact, 
beyond  a  slight  movement  of  his  right  arm,  and 
an  occasional  gentle  turning  of  his  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  deserve  the  name  of  gesticulation. 
In  the  matter  of  his  speech  there  was  little 
either  to  praise  or  blame.  It  was  rather  above 
mediocrity;  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
it  But,  in  justice  to  the  young  nobleman,  let 
me  guard  the  reader  against. prejudging  him  on 
the  score  of  talent,  in  consequence  of  my  speak- 
ing of  his  maiden  oration  in  the  house  as  not 
rising  much  higher  than  mediocrity.  Supposing 
he  were  a  man  of  commanding  abilities,  he 
could  not,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  have  made  any  striking  dbplay  of  his 
talents.  The  movers  and  seconders  of  addresses 
in  answer  to  royal  speeches  are  necessarily  tied 
down  to  certain  topics — the  topics,  namely,  em- 
braced in  the  speech ;  and  even  in  speaking  on 
those  topics,  the  mover  and  seconder  are  ex- 
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pected  to  be  exceedingly  guarded  in  vbat  they 
gay.  They  have  no  ladtude  allowed  theBi» 
either  of  thought  or  of  ezpreesioo.  It  is  for  this, 
perhaps,  more  than  for  any  other  reason  .that 
could  be  named,  that  no  men  of  distinction  as 
speakers  are  ever  selected  to  move  or  second 
the  address  in  either  house;  for  Ministers 
would  be  apprehensive,  were  such  men  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  moving  or  seconding  of  such 
address,  that  they  would,  in  some  ill4tarred  mo- 
ment, follow  the  impulses  of  ibm  genius,  and 
overleap  the  prescribed  limits. 

Lord  Leveson's  personal  appearance  is  very 
prepossessing.  His  manner  is  modest:  there 
is  no  assumption  in  it*  He  is  under  the  middle 
height,  and  slenderly  formed  His  features 
are  small;  his  complexion  is  fair;  and  his  hair 
has  something  of  a  flaxen  hue.  He  has  a  bright 
eye,  and  a  rather  intelligent  expresnon  of  coun- 
tenance. His  fBLce  is  exceedingly  pleasing :  it 
is  not  without  a  feminine  expression.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  how  so  young  a  legislator  will 
acquit  himself  when  he  cakes  part  in  any  im- 
portent  debate. 
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Mr.  Gibson  Craio,  the  member  for  the  comity 
of  Ediabmrgh,  seconded  the  address,  as  I  have 
stated  in  another  work»*  which  had  been  moved 
by  Lord  LevesoiL  Mr.  Craig  having  been  long 
known  as  an  advocate  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion at  the  Scottish  bar,  great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  him :  great  things,  I  mean,  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  speech,  llie  delusion  was  dis- 
pelled before  he  had  uttered  half  a  dossen  sen- 
tences. He  completely  broke  down  in  the  very 
outset,  and  never  afterwards  recovered  himself. 
He  commenced  thus: — ^^  Mr.  Speaker, — I  rise. 
Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  motion 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  noble  lord ; 
and  I "  Here  he  suddenly  paused,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  labouring  under  great  tremor. 
Not  resuming  his  speech  for  some  seconds, 
both  sides  of  the  House  cheered  him,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  him  to  recover  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  of  encouraging  him  to  proceed.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  cheers  only  aggravated  the 
evil  they  were  kindly  meant  to  remedy;  for 
though  it  is  the  custom,  at  all  public  meetings 

*  Sketches  in  London. 
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in  Engknd)  to  endeaTOur  to  eneoarage  a  tre^ 
mulous  speaker  in  this  way,  I  do  not  racoUeoi 
ever  having  seen  the  expedient-  resorted  to  in 
Scotland;  and  therefore  it  must  have  scuttled 
strange  in  the  ears  of  Mr*  Craig, — ^i^  indeed,  ha 
did  not  understand  it  in  a  light  the  very  oppo- 
^te  of  what  was  intended.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
in  several  journals,  that  after  he  had  uttered  the 
first  sentence,  he  actually  sat  down  and  did  not 
rise  again.  This  is  not  correct  He  remained 
on  his  legs  at  least  five  minutes ;  and  during  all 
that  time  did  continue  saying  someAing  or 
other,  though  that  something  was,  to  use  one 
of  his  own  favourite  terms  in  the  law  courts  of 
Edinburgh,  often  as  <<  irrelevant"  to  the  sob* 
jects  to  which  he  should  have  confined  himself, 
as  it  was  possible  to  be.  Nor  is  this  alL  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Craig  wander  from  the  topics  in«- 
troduced  into  the  royal  speech,  but  he  wandered 
from  every  other  topic.  His  language,  in  other 
words,  had  often  no  meaning  at  all.  One  of 
the  most  experienced  and  accurate  short^hand 
writers  in  the  gallery  mentioned  to  me  a  few 
days  afterward^  that  he  could  not,  by  any  exer^ 
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itellect  and  judgment,  extract  any- 
meaning  or  coherency  from  his  notes 
^earned  gentleman's  speech, 
ir.  Craig,  on  finding  himself  break  down  in 
SB  commencement,  referred  to  the  notes  which 
be  held  in  his  hand  of  what  he  meant  to  say ; 
but  they  afibrded  him  no  assistance  worthy  of 
the  name.  It  is  true,  they  did  help  him  to  an 
idea  or  two,  when  there  seemed  to  be  an  utter 
absence  of  any  in  his  mind ;  but  the  evil  of  it 
was,  that  he  could  not  clothe  those  ideas  in  the 
proper  phraseology,  so  as  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible to  his  audience.  He  stuttered  and 
hesitated,  corrected  and  re-corrected  his  ezpres- 
sions,  and  then,  after  all,  left  his  sentences 
worse  at  the  last  than  they  were  at  the  first 
His  self-possession  all  but  completely  forsook 
l^m ;  and  his  nervousness  was  so  excessive,  that 
in  nupny  cases  he  could  not  pronounce  the  word 
even  when  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
Henoe^  during  a  good  part  of  his  speech  (if  so 
it  may  be  called)  not  a  word  was  heard  by  those 
a  few  yards  distant  from  him,  though  his  lips 
continued  to  move.    The  most  pleasant  part  of 
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the  matter,  to  all  who  were  present,  was  to  see 
hiitf  agam  resume  his  seat,  which  be  did  yery 
abruptly. 

Great  surprise  has  been  generally  expressed, 
that  a  lawyer  so  much  accustomed  to  public 
speaking  as  Mr.  Craig  has  been  for  many  years 
past,  should  thus  have  completely  broken  down 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  my  mind,  there 
is  nothing  surpri^ng  in  the  circumstance.  The 
causes  of  his  fiulure  appear  to  me  as  plain  as 
can  be.  They  were  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  then  placed.  These  were  dif- 
ferent from  any  in  which  he  had  ever  found  him- 
self before.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  and  the  first  time  in  which  he  had 
been  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  except  during 
the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  while  taking  the 
oaths.  Everything,  therefore,  was  new  to  him. 
He  found  himself  too^  overwhelmed  with  that 
undefinable  sort  of  awe  which  almost  eveiy  man 
who  ever  addressed  the  House  immediately  on 
his  introduction  to  it,  has  afterwards  confessed 
that  he  felt 

It  will,  doubtless  be  ui^ged,  in  opposition  to 
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this  hypothesis  respecting  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Crdg's  breaking  down,  that,  on  the  saroe 
grounds,  Lord  Leveson  ought  likewise  to  have 
failed,  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  also  a 
new  member.  To  this  I  answer,  that  there  was 
this  difference  between  them, — a  difference  which 
will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of 
my  theory, — that  Lord  Leveson,  not  being  a 
practised  speaker,  took  the  wise  precaution  of 
previously  writing  out  and  committing  his  speech 
to  memory ;  so  that  he  had  only  to  repeat  it, 
jtist  as  when  giving  one  of  his  short  recita- 
tions at  school  a  few  years  before ;  while  Mr. 
Craig,  confiding  in  his  extemporaneous  powers 
of  utterance,  had  not  prepared  his  speech,  but 
trusted  to  his  consulting,  if  there  should  be  a 
necessity,  a  few  confused  notes  which  he  had 
jotted  down  on  paper. 

It  was  a  most  ill-advised  thing  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  to  ask  Mr.  Craig  to  second  the  motion 
for  the  address,  knowing  as  they  did  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  house  before.  It  was  still 
more  injudicious  on  his  part  to  undertake 
the  task.    I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  any 
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previous  instanoe  of  the  kind;  but  I  knoir'se^ 
▼era!  instances  in  which  t^  most  distinguished 
men  have  either  broken  down  altogetiier,  «or 
oomparatively  sO)  when  they  ventured  to  address 
the  House  on  the  first  day  of  their  introduction 
to  parliament  I  have  mentioned  in  my  First 
Series  of  ^  Random  Recollections  of  the  House 
of  Commons,"  that  Cobbett  once  stated  to  me, 
that,  bold  and  confident  in  his  own  resources  as 
be  was,  he  felt  a  degree  of  tremor  come  over 
him  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  oit  the 
day  of  his  first  entering  it,  which  ahnoet  Un- 
nerved him  for  the  task ;  but  that  knowing  every 
word  he  uttered  would  be  severely  criticised,  he 
took  the  precaution  of  preparing  his  speech  ben 
forehand,  and  consequently  managed  to  get 
through  it  in  a  passable  manner. 

The  instances  are  innumerable  in  whic^  men 
of  first-rate  talent  have  broken  down  in  tkne 
house,  when  making  their  maiden  speech,  even 
after  they  have  been  some  time  in  it,  and  con^- 
sequently  might  be  expected  to  have  felt  more 
at  ease.  The  case  of  Addison,  who  rose  up  and 
said,  ^  I  conceive,^  three  successive  times,  re- 
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suming  bis  seat  each  time^  because  he  was  imf- 
tibie  to  proceed,  and  who  did  not  erentuallj 
succeed  in  uttering  another  word,  is  known  to 
everybody.  Sheridan,  also,  in  his  first  efibrt, 
completely  failed ;  so  did  Erskine,  and  so  like^ 
wise  did  the  late  David  Ricardo.  The  truth  is, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  pariiamentary 
failures  most  frequently  occur  in  the  case  of 
great  men«  The  reason  is  obvious :  they  are 
usually  the  most  diffident :  they  want  that  as* 
surance  which  is  so  common  among  per* 
sons  of  mediocrity.  Such  personages  as  Mr. 
Feter  Borthwick  never  break  down.  Their 
stock  of  overweening  conceit  of  their  own  abi- 
lities is,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, abundant ;  and  they  have  consequenliy 
an  ample  supply  of  mere  words  for  all  occasions. 
The  nervousness  of  Mr.  Craig,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  I 
should  have  regarded  as  presumptive  proof  of 
his  being  a  man  of  superior  intellect^  had  I 
known  nothing  of  him  previously.  Cicero  men- 
tions, that  not  only  did  his  knees  tremble^  and 
his  whole  frame  shake,  when  he  first  ventured 
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to  address  an  assemblage  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  that  he  never,  even  after  he  had  enjoyed  for 
years  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  orator  in 
Rome,  rose  to  speak  on  any  important  occasion, 
without  feeling  himself  oppressed  in  the  outset 
by  an  excessive  nervousness.  Mr.  Craig  has 
the  matter  in  him ;  and,  as  Sheridan  said  of 
himself  in  similar  circumstances,  ^out  it  will 
yet  come.''  I  am  much  mistaken  indeed  if  Mr. 
Craig  does  not,  by  the  success  of  his  future 
efibrts,  more  than  atone  for  the  failure  of  his 
first  attempt 

Mr.  Craig  is  about  the  middle  size^  rather 
robustly  made,  and  is  in  his  forty-second  year. 

Mr.  D'IsRAELi,  the  member  for  Maidstone,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  among  the  new  mem- 
bers who  have  made  their  ddMs.  As  stated  in 
my  ^^  Sketches  in  London,"  his  own  private 
friends  looked  forward  to  his  introduction  into 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  circumstance  which 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  his  obtaining 
for  himself  an  oratmcal  reputation  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  most  popular  speakers  in 
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that  assembly.  They  thought  he  would  pro- 
duce an  extraordinary  sensation,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  country,  by  the  power  and 
splendour  of  his  eloquence.  But  the  result  dif- 
fered from  the  anticipation.  It  was  known  for 
some  days  previously,  that  he  was  to  make  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
respecting  the  Spottiswoode  combination.  He 
himself  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  among  his 
party,  that  he  was  preparing  for  an  oration 
which  he  expected  would  produce  a  great  im- 
pression ;  and  this  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  sanguine  notions  already  re- 
ferred to  of  his  friends,  as  to  his  capability  of 
achieving  great  oratorical  triumphs,  made  the 
House  all  anxiety  to  hear  him. 

When  he  rose,  which  he  did  immediately  after 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  concluded  his  speech,  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  ears  were  open 
to  listen  to  his  eloquence ;  but,  before  be  had 
proceeded  feur,  he  furnished  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  hazard  that  attends  on  highly- 
wrought  expectations.  After  the  first  few  minutes 

he  met  with  every  possible  manifestation  of  op- 
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position  and  ridicule  firom  the  Minbterial 
benches,  and  was,  on  the  other  hand,  cheered 
in  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  manner  by 
his  Tory  friends ;  and  it  is  particularly 
deserving  of  mention,  that  even  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  very  rarely  cheers  any  honourable 
gentleman,  not  even  the  most  able  and  accom- 
plished speakers  of  his  own  party,  greeted  Mr. 
lyisraeli's  speech  with  a  prodigality  of  ap- 
plause which  must  have  been  severely  trying 
to  the  worthy  baronef  s  lungs.  Mr.  D'Israeli 
spoke  from  the  second  row  of  bendies  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Speaker's  diair.  Sir 
Robert,  as  usual,  sat  on  the  first  row  of  benches, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  Mr.  I^IsraeU ;  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  was  the  right  honourable 
baronet  to  encourage  the  dibutant  to  proceed, 
that  he  repeatedly  turned  round  his  head,  and 
looking  the  youthful  orator  in  the  face,  cheered 

« 

him  in  most  stentorian  tones.  All,  however, 
would  not  do. 

At  one  time,  in  consequence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary interruptions  he  met  with,  Mr.  D'Israeli 
intimated'  his  willingness  to  resume  his  seat,  if 
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the  House  wbhed  him  to  do  so.  He  proceeded, 
however,  for  a  short  time  longer,  but  was  still 
assailed  by  groans  and  under-growls  in  all  their 
varieties;  the  uproar,  indeed,  often  became  so 
great  as  completely  to  drown  his  voice. 

At  last,  losing  all  temper,  which  until  now 
he  had  preserved  in  a  wonderful  manner,  he 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  and  loolung 
the  Liberals  indignantly  in  the  face,  raised  his 
hands,  and  opening  his  mouth  as  wide  as  its 
dimensions  would  permit,  said,  in  remarkably 
loud  and  almost  terrific  tones, — ^^  Though  I  sit 
down  now,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  fne."  Mr.  I^Israeh  then  sat  down  amidst 
the  loudest  uproar,  which  lasted  for  some  time. 

The  exhibition  altogether  was  a  most  extra, 
ordinary  one.  Mr.  I^Israeli's  appearance  and 
manner  were  very  singular.  His  dress  also  was 
pecuUar:  it  had  much  of  a  theatrical  aspect 
His  black  hair  was  long  and  flowing,  and  he 
had  a  most  ample  crop  of  it  His  gesture  was 
abundant :  he  often  appeared  as  if  trying  with 
what  celerity  he  could  move  his  body  from  one 
side  to  another,  and  throw  his  hands  out  and 
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draw  them  in  again.  At  other  times  he 
flourished  one  hand  before  his  face^  and  then 
the  other.  His  voice,  too,  is  of  a  very  unusual 
kind :  it  is  powerful,  and  had  every  justice  done 
to  it  in  the  way  of  exercise;  but  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  it  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  cha- 
racterise. His  utterance  was  rapid,  and  he 
never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words.  On  the  whole, 
8ii4  (notwithstanding  the  result  of  his  first  at- 
tempt, I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  who  possesses 
many  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  debater.  That 
he  is  a  man  of  great  literary  talent,  few  will 
dispute* 

I  am  convinced  that,  on  thb  occasion,  Mr. 
D'israeli  was  made  to  utter  a  great  many 
things  which  otherwise  would  not  have  escaped 
his  lips;  for  I  observed  that  he  usually  made 
some  observations  in  reference  to  the  interrup- 
tions offered  to  him ;  and  that  it  was  when  doing 
so,  or  inunediately  afterwards,  that  he  gave  expres 
sion  to  the  most  objectionable  sentences.  In  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  when  respectfully  soliciting 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  especially  as  it 
was  his  first  appearance, — ^a   plea  which  one 
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would  have  thought  could  not  have  been  inef- 
fectually urged  in  an  assembly  "  not  only  of  the 
first  gentlemen  in  Europe,''  but  of  men  sitting 
there  for  the  specific  purpose  of  doing  justice, — 
Mr.  lyisraeli  very  emphatically  said,  that  he  him- 
self would  not,  on  any  account,  be  a  party  to  treat- 
ing any  other  honourable  gentleman  in  the  way 
in  which  he  himself  was  assailed.  I  did  think 
that  this  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and  gen* 
tlemanly  feeling  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
house,  could  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  event 
showed  that  I  was  mistaken.  It  had  scarcely 
escaped  the  honourable  gentleman's  lips,  before 
he  was  assailed  as  furiously  and  as  indecently  as 
ever. 

Let  me,  before  concluding  my  notice  of  Mr.  ^ 
I^Israeli's  parliamentary  deb^t,  mention  in 
justice  to  him,  that  however  inapt  his  speech 
may  have  been,  yet  that  the  way  in  which  he  was 
assailed  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  housewas 
most  unbecoming,  if  not  actually  indecent  There 
was  an  evident  predisposition  on  the  part  of 
many  honourable  gentlemen  to  put  him  down, 
if  at  all  possible,  without  reference  to  the  merits 
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of  bis  speed] ;  and  I  have  always  observed,  diat 
wben  the  ^^  Liberal''  members  have  come  to  a  re- 
solution of  this  kind,  they  never  scruple  as  to 
the  means  they  employ  to  accomplish  their  pur^ 
pose.  The  Tories  cannot  stand  a  moment's 
comparison  with  them  in  the  matter  of  putting 
down  a  member.  Not  only  are  they,  genesraiij 
speaking,  blessed  widi  lungs  of  prodigious 
powers,  but  on  such  occasions  they  always  give 
them  fiill  play.  Their  <<Oh!'s"  and  groans, 
and  yells,  to  say  nothing  of  their  laughing,  or 
rather  roaring  capabilities,  far  exceed  evoy- 
thing  I  have  ever  heard  elsewhere,  not  even  ex* 
oepting  the  ultra  Radical  assemblages  whidi 
meet  at  White  Conduit  House^  or  at  the  Crown 
.  and  Anchor  Tavern. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  is  of  the  middle  height,  rather 
slenderly  made,  and  apparently  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  CoLQUHouN,  the  Conservative  member 
for  Kilmarnock,  has  only,  as  yet,  spoken  two  or 
three  times ;  but,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  has  delivered  his  speeches,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  I  am 
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quite  oonTinced  that  he  is  destined  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  house.  Comparisons,  as  every 
one  knows,  are  said  to  be  very  odious  things. 
Whether  they  be  so  or  not,  I  have  so  great  a 
dislike  to  them,  that  it  is  only  in  very  peculiar 
cases  that  I  ever  resort  to  them.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  can  be  called  a  ^<  comparison,*^  when  I 
say  that  I  am  greatly  mistaken  indeed  if  Mr. 
Colquhoun  does  not,  as  a  parliamentary  speaker, 
eventually  earn  for  himself  a  much  greater  re* 
putation  than  any  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
new  members  of  the  House  who  have  already 
made  their  deMUs.  He  is  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable talent,  and  is  well  informed  on  general 
topics.  I  look  on  the  few  efforts  he  has  already 
made  in  the  House  as  highly  successful. 

His  speech  in  February,  on  the  night  on 
which  Lord  Maidstone  brought  before  the 
House  the  conduct  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  charge 
ing  the  English  and  Scotch  Tory  members  with 
perjury,  was  one  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  most  practised  debater  in  that  House. 
It  was  clearly,  in  all  its  essential  parts,  an  ex- 
temporaneous effusion ;  for  the  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  particularly  adverted  to  every  pmnt  of 
importance  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Howick,  who 
preceded  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
As  a  reply,  it  was  exceedingly  happy. 

Not  less  entitled  to  praise,  on  the  score  of 
acute  and  apposite  observation,  were  those  parts 
of  his  speech  which  related  to  a  more  general 
view  of  the  question  before  the  House.  And 
not  only  was  Mr.  Colquhoun's  matter  excellent ; 
but  his  diction  was  in  exceedingly  good  taste. 
It  was  easy  and  eloquent ;  there  was  nothing 
turgid  or  bombastic  about  it.  It  bore  no  evi- 
dence of  eflFort;  but  every  word  seemed  to 
suggest  itself  in  the  most  natural  manner  to  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  already  proved  that  he 
possesses  one  attribute  as  a  speaker,  in  the 
absence  of  which  all  the  other  qualities  to  which 
I  have  referred  would  not  insure  his  permanent 
success  in  that  capacity.  I  allude  to  his  great 
self-possession.  The  demonstrations  of  a  dis- 
position to  put  him  down,  on  the  part  of  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite,  do  not  disconcert  him 
in   the  slightest  degree.     In  the  course  of  his 
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speech  in  support  of  Lord  Maidstone^s  motion 
for  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  Liberal  party; 
but  he  stood  as  calm  and  self-possessed,  until 
their  interruptions  were  over,  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter.  In  one  or  two  instances  he 
took  advantage  of  those  interruptions,  and 
turned  them  with  considerable  adroitness  into 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  view  of  the  case, 
and  against  that  of  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
house. 

The  honourable  gentleman  is,  withal,  an  ac- 
complished speaker,  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  his  speech.  He  has  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
voice.  There  is  a  sweetness  in  it  which  is 
equalled  in  but  few  cases  in  the  house.  His 
enunciation  is  distinct,  and  his  utterance  is  in 
the  best  taste.  He  is  remarkably  fluent :  sen- 
tence follows  after  sentence  with  a  smoothness 
and  regularity  which  are  not  often  surpassed  by 
any  of  our  public  speakers.  His  gesture  is  also 
in  good  taste.  He  stands  erect,  and  stretches 
out  both  hands,  in  some  of  the  happier  parts  of 
his  speech,  in  a  very  graceful  manner.      At 
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Other  times  he  moderately  uses  first  his  right 
hand  and  then  his  left.  His  gesticulation  other- 
wise has  nothing  in  it  which  calls  for  notice. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  I  may  here  mention,  b  a  de- 
cidedly religious  man.  He  identifies  himself 
with  the  evangelical  high-church  party  in  Scot- 
land, and  possesses  a  very  intimate  acquidntance 
with  polemical  as  well  as  practical  theology. 
His  religious  creed  is  of  the  most  liberal  kind, 
though  his  politics  are  Conservative.  He  is 
said  to  be,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  a  mem- 
ber of  three  reUgious  denominations,  whose  dis- 
cipline and  forms  of  church  government  are  as 
different  as  it  were  possible  to  conceive ;  and  also 
at  once  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
an  Independent;  a  circumstance  unknown  to 
me  in  the  annals  of  Christian  sects.  So  ac- 
commodating a  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters, if  the  hon.  member  does  possess  it,  must  be 
an  extremely  convenient  thing.  Had  the  Co- 
venanters of  Scotland  or  the  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land possessed  an  equal  pliability  of  mind,  it 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  them  a  world  of 
persecution,  and  many  hundreds  the  pains  of 
martyrdom. 
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Tiie  honourable  gentleiDan  ia  of  the  ordinary 
height,  and  of  a  good  figure.  His  appearance 
is  much  in  his  favour.  He  has  a  pleasaut  in- 
tellectual expression  of  countenance.  His  face 
is  of  the  oval  form.  His  complexion  is  dear, 
and  his  hair  is  of  a  sandy  colour.  He  dresses 
with  taste,  but  not  in  a  foppish  style.  Judging 
from  his  appearance,  I  should  not  think  his  age 
exceeds  thirty-five. 


THE   END. 
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